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“Best and Goes Farthest—Largest Sale in the Worli—Once Tried, Always Used.” 
THE DRINK QUESTION 


is ever coming to the front. What beverage shall we drink to quench thirst ? The most popular 
non-intoxicant is Cocoa, which is rapidly supplanting tea and coffee as a national beverage. © : 
There are many excellent Cocoas, but in advance of all other preparations stands VAN 
HovrteEn’s, the original, which is universally declared to be perfectly pure, free from fat, easily 
digested, delicious to the taste, nutritious, and a stimulant without any depuminia after- 


. effects. 


Van HovrTeEn’s Cocoa was introduced into the household of the late Emperor of Germany 
upon high recommendation, The senior physician of the London Court Hospital has used this 
brand of Cocoa for many years. It is strongly recommended to Students and all whose duties 
involve much wear and tear, whether mental or physical. For these reasons it has earned the 
highest encomiums of the leading analysts of the day. 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE. MEASURE. 
No cartoons to hide longenecked and panelled bottles. 


Thoughtful — should read the testimonials below, from cooks of national reputation. 
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THE STORY OF CHRISTOPHER. 
I, 


Tr was a bright, fresh morning in September when the stage rat- 
tled out of Granite Junction, on the road to the mining camp called 
Sibley’s Gulch. Two of the passengers were plainly miners ; rough, 
outspoken, big-hearted, and smelling in generous fashion of their 
recent cocktails from the hotel bar. There were three others in the 
party; a neat, slight, dapper man of uncertain age and expansive 
shirt-front, a closely veiled young woman, and a lonesome boy. 

The boy sat near the window, watching, with wistful eyes and quiv- 
ering lips, unmindful of the curious glances of his fellow-travellers, 
the fast disappearing train that had brought him from the now far- 
away East. But it was soon out of sight, and the little fellow turned 
and took a shy look at his companions, 

** All alone, sonny ?” asked one of the miners. 

* Yes, sir ;” and then, as his eyes grew moist, he said, with a grave 
little voice and a brave attempt at a smile, “I am in the care of 
the driver, and—don’t you think that the dust is bad for the eyes ?— 
it—it makes them smart so.” 

“You're ‘bout right there, young fellow ; makes ‘em kinder wat’ry 
like. But youll get soon use ter it, an’ won’t care a durn—’scuse me 
ma'am.” Then, under his breath: “ Poor little kid! who sent you 
inter sech a diggins ez this ?” 

The woman drew nearer to the boy and, slipping down her aid 
gave his a gentle squeeze that brought a grateful glance from his 
eyes, and a more erect carriage to his drooping shoulders. He was 
certainly a beautiful child, with. his large gray eyes, delicate com- 
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plexion, small features, and crisp golden hair; and his clothes were 
tasty and becoming, with that unmistakable something in their make 
and fit that is always associated with good-breeding. 

‘And what is your name, little boy?” came from behind the veil, 
in mellow tones, some minutes later. 

The voice seemed to fit so well with the pleasant, warm hand which 
still held his own, that he answered almost cheerfully : 

“Christopher Thorndyke Hastings, lady. I’m going to meet my 
papa, and he’s named just like me.” 

“The devil! growled the miner ; “ not that durn old——” but he 
subsided into an angry silence under the warning crunch from the 
heel of him of the shirt, after complaining, “ You needn’t stomp so 
blamed hard!” 

So Christopher, or rather ‘ Kit,” became “very good friends” 
with the lady, and she with him. She removed her veil, as the day 
became warmer, and let him see the wholesome, winning face of his 
new friend. Her name, she said, was Ruth Holden, and she was go- 
ing to Sibley’s Gulch to keep house for her “poor, lonely, bachelor 
brother.” It made Kit still brighter to know that she was to be more 
than a mere chance acquaintance, and he confided to her, in his manly 
yet still sad little way, how ‘ Papa wrote to Aunt Clarissa that his 
mine was getting richer all the time, and that now he wanted to see 
his little Kit by his own fireside. I ’speck he’s been very lonesome, 
Miss Ruth, while I've been having such a good time with Aunt Cla- 
rissa and Aunt Hepzibah and Tobias. Tobias is our cat, and he’s 
such a ’normous big fellow, and he plays marbles and catches mice, 
and washes himself, bee-utif'ly. 

“ And, oh, Miss Ruth, you just ought to see my papa. He’s so big 
and strong and han’some. And Aunt Clarissa said that, even if I 
am such a little bit of a boy (I’m only eight now, but will be nine in 
ten months), I might be a great help to papa. Do you think that 
such a really young boy can do much to helpa big man? But you 


~ must excuse me for talking so much. Aunt Clarissa said that little 


boys like me must wait to be ‘dressed first.” And the eyes grew 
misty again as he thought of the dear, dear Auntie Clarissa. 

“What a fine cat Tobias must be! and he’s quite accomplished, 
too.” 

“Yes, that’s what Aunt Clarissa said; but I can’t just always 
‘member hard -words. But I’m most through the second reader, 
and am in fractions. I don’t ‘spose there ever was such a ’com- 
plished cat as Tobias. And Aunt Clarissa said p’haps papa would 
buy me a pony, now he’s getting so rich.” 


| \ 
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“The durn ole—” again began the miner, but was again cut short 
by the admonishing boot. ‘“ Blame it all! Ive got feelin’s! Tech 
me a leetle lighter, pard, an’ don’t stomp so!” After growling iy a 
subdued manner for a few minutes, he began cutting at a huge plug 
of tobacco, preparatory to a smoke. The grimy stump of a pipe 
rested lovingly in his mouth as he rubbed the cuttings in his big, 
hairy hands, while favoring the young lady with a bland, admiring 
stare. ‘Looks suthin’ like my gal ter home—pert-like an’ prom- 
isin’.” Then a match was lit and held, well covered, over the pipe, 
his cheeks sucked inward, when—crack! went pipe and tobacco out 
of the window. That was too much. 

“T call that a durn mean trick. What in blazes does yer think I'm 
built of—tailin’s? not by a consid’able! See here, Bill Pickens, I sez 
fight.” 

Pickens looked over his shiny shirt in the direction of Ruth Hol- 
den, spoke the one word “ Ladies,” and sleepily shut his eyes and 
settled deeper into the worn-out cushions. 

“ Ladies ?—’scuse me, miss ;” then, to his mentor, ‘‘ Ladies goes, 
Bill, but don’t be so durned bumptious.” 

Kit nestled closer to Miss Holden during this passage-at-arms, 
until, remembering his sex, he whispered, “ Don’t be afraid, Miss Ruth ; 
I guess they’re only pretending.” 

Ruth, herself, was quite startled for a moment, and then nearly 
choked in the effort to control her desire to laugh at the look of 
blank perplexity on the face of the injured one. She fumbled a little 
in her satchel, then leaned slightly toward him, saying: 

“TI bought a box of these for my brother; won’t you try one? 
Indeed I don’t mind tobacco-smoke at all.” 

It was done so simply and yet so graciously that the astonished 
recipient could only gasp, ‘“‘ Well, I’m durned!” and blush fierily, like 
the sheepish giant that he was. And, from that time forward, “ Big 
Tom Barnes” was her devoted slave, doing everything in his power 
to make her comfortable, as well as to show his gratitude. When 
the stage stopped in the Gulch, she heard his voice come rumbling 
from a group of awe-struck listeners as he swore, “She’s pay from 
grass-roots, she iss Why, durn me ef she didn’t reach over like this, 
an’ sez she, ‘Hev a weed, pard ?’—durn ef she didn’t!” 

A slight stop was made at ‘“Haskell’s Ranch” for dinner. The 
men plunged into the place as if starved. The driver went to the 
stage-door and called, “Hello, sonny, if you want some grub you'd 
better get a move on you, and jine the percession.” 
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Kit was about to obey, but was held back by a gentle touch, and 
Miss Holden answered for him: ‘ Don’t wait for him, please, Mr. 
Driver, I want him to lunch with me.” 

“Oh, that’s just splendid!” cried the boy; and then he shyly 
asked, “‘ But have you really enough for both of us?” 

“Christopher Thornkyke Hastings, will you kindly assist me to 
devour this large assortment of chicken, sandwiches, apple-pies, and 
various other eatables of an infinite and agreeable variety ?” 

“You do talk beautifly, Miss Ruth. I really believe I never saw 
such a kind and lovely lady.” 

She blushed a little at his boyish admiration, filled his hands with 
a sandwich and a “drum-stick,” and gravely requested him to spare 
her modesty. 

“Fur you, miss,” came through the window, where stood the 
beaming giant with a huge cup of the blackest, sweetest coffee, and 
an equally huge chunk of rock-like fruit cake. She thanked him 
heartily, and almost killed herself trying to dispose of them. 

Once more on the road. The two friends chatted through the 
long autumn afternoon, as they rushed down the grade to the spark- 
ling mountain stream, or slowly climbed some steep and dangerous 
rise, and wound close to the edge of some dizzy height. Sometimes, 
where the climb was unusually long and hard, they would get out 
and hunt for the dainty wild flowers that grew in the crannies in the 
rocks. And with what eagerness would they scramble to the top, to 
get a view of that wonderful panorama of mountain scenery! By 
and by evening came, and long, burning rays shot up from behind 
the jagged range in the far-off West. One by one the stars slipped 
through their windows, the night breezes crept down from their 
homes in the chilly peaks, and our travellers were jolting and sway- 
ing in the stage, almost at their journey’s end. 

Kit was quietly sleeping, with his short yellow curls snuggled 
against Miss Holden’s shoulder, when Bill Pickens told why he had 
used his foot so savagely on big Tom Barnes. 

“You see, miss, that poor little kid’s father is a bad, drunken lot, 
an’ I cale’lated as I’d let the boy have a comfortable time of it as long 
as he could. And Tom, there, didn’t think of it. He’s a reg’lar 
trump, Tom is, but a little slow on the think. An’ while I’m only a 
saloon-keeper myself, still I've got feelin’s, an’ my Martha would 


_ never give me no peace if she knew I let anyone make such a nice 


little fellow feel bad. It does rile me to think of that little gentle- 
man having to live with such a vilent brute as that low-lived Kit 
Hastings.” 
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Ruth softly stroked the face that looked so calm and beautiful in 
the moonlight, and whispered : 
* Poor little Kit!” 


IL. 


CuristoPpHER Hastinas, senior, woke, on the morning our story 
opens, in a rather dilapidated condition, mentally and physically. 
To use the expressive words of one of his fellow-sufferers: “ Kit an’ 
me were on a howlin’ bat last night.” Kit had a confused impres- 
sion that something out of the ordinary was to happen that day ; 
and as he lay staring at the smoke-grimed rafters of his log-cabin, 
vainly racking his brain for the elusive something, he also growled, 
audibly, at his fiery headache. He had the nat unusual failing of 
getting crosser the drunker he became, and was, on account of his 
great size and enormous strength, becoming notorious as the worst 
man in the Gulch. 

He felt exceptionally cross on this particular morning, and could 
not tell why, until there shot across his memory the words of the 
reproof administered the day before, crystallizing his wandering, 
chaotic thoughts, so that, almost mechanically, he repeated it word 
for word: “ Ain’t you ashamed of yourself, Kit Hastings, drinking 
and spreeing as you are, and your little boy to come to live with you ? 
Brace up, man, and be able to meet the only soul that loves you, 
with an eye clear enough to look him in the face.” 

“Pretty cheeky that, Mister John Holden. How in the name of 
Demosthenes did he manage to make such a brilliant effort in ora- 
tory? Ashamed of myself, is it? I’ve more learning when drunkest 
than you'll ever have, sober. God! how my head does burn! ‘The 
wages of sin is death —seems as if my pay were coming on the in- 
stalment plan. Go it and burst, if you will—beat and swell and 
ache! . . .: And so little Kit is almost ready to rush into the 
arms of his dear, loving father ; and a fine specimen he’ll find him. 
Poor little Kit! poor little Kit! Go it again, old head—boil and 
sizzle and whirl, and be damned to you! I guess I'll try my peri- 
odical repentance lay: 


‘The devil got sick and the devil a monk would be.’ 
I will swear off and drink no more—for a season. Damn John 
Holden, anyhow—and that’s strikingly illogical, as he’s as likely to 
go to heaven as I am to take the other route. Queer I didn’t knock 
him down when he lectured me. |‘ Only soul that loves you.’ Get up, 
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you fool, and clear out your pig-stye in honor of the prodigal son. 
There goes that bible again! it’s always popping up; guess I'll 
follow suit.” 

And, in something like a good humor, he sprang out of bed and 
began a vigorous house-cleaning. That done, he went to the store 
and bought a few additions for the sitting-room, casting a longing 
look at the group about the saloon door, but shaking his head in 
answer to the invitation to “Stop and have something.” There was 
a genuine satisfaction in seeing the tidy little rooms with their 
walls covered with new, bright-figured calicoes ; and he found his 
heart going out toward his little son, so nearly forgotten during 
those past months of shameful debauchery. 

Later, he thought of gathering some flowers as a finishing touch 
to his work of improvement. Who can tell the many, many bright 
memories which came to him while rambling over the hills ; memories 
which also brought an undertone of saddened yearning, as he saw so 
plainly the sunny face of his wife, his one love, and could almost hear 
her calling him to see some unexpected find of fern or flower ; and 
he hummed, for the first time for many days, the quaint old tune of 
*« Bonnie Doon” till his throat became dry and his heart sick when 
he reached the refrain, 


**Thou minds me o’ departed joys, 
Departed never to return ”— 


never to return ; all gone, never to return. Kit Hastings came down 
the gulch with his hands full of the flowers which had so gently 
spoken to him of those days agone, fully resolved to lead a better life. 
He was wondering if he could prevent little Kit’s learning of the rep- 
utation his father had so well earned, when he met the Rev. Walter 
Oarr returning from a similar expedition, The minister was much 
surprised to see such a manin such a peaceful guise, For weeks and 
months he had been oppressed by the conviction that it was his duty 
to warn Hastings of the results sure to follow his dissipation, Here 
was the chance to make an appeal. 

‘Hello, parson; been on the hills after your health ?” 

“Yes, partly, but more on account of these flowers. Are you 
bound homeward ?” 

They chatted together for a while, and then Walter made a manly, 
loving assault on his companion’s habits. Kit at once recognized that 
it was not a piece of offishness, and deep down in his heart honored 
the courage that would not skulk when duty called. But over and 
above this feeling of respect rose that unaccountable spirit of per- 
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versity always attendant upon a shattered nervous system. His 
complete abstinence, after a night of revelry and drunkenness, made 
him irritable and changeable. His desire for better, holier things 
left him, and in its stead grew a fierce, unreasoning sense of anger, 
until, just as they reached the saloon loungers, he looked full in the 
other’s eyes, while his own shone with a very demon of mockery, and 
he said, so that all might hear: 

‘Thanks, parson, won’t you join the boys in a social drink?” 

Walter started as if stung, and walked down the street with his ears 
ringing from the ribald yells and hootings, and his blood hot at the 
insult he must not resent. 

Three hours later, the barkeeper shook the shoulder of a man sit- 
ting at one end of his tables in a drunken sleep. 

‘Wake up, Kit!” he cried, roughly ; “wake up, man; the stage ‘ll 
be here in five minutes.” 

“Go to the devil ! ” snarled Kit. 

“Get up, you fool! Ain’t your kid coming to-night?” 

Kit staggered to his feet, hit the surprised barkeeper a back- 
handed blow that sent him to the floor, and, after an ugly stare at the 
shrinking bystanders, and a strange, sneering glance at the liquor- 
soaked flowers strewn on the dirty floor, lurched off toward the stage 
office. 

The coach rattled into town with its usual rush, and Ruth Holden 
saw little Kit’s father for the first time, and knew that it must be he, 
She saw a man swaying before her in a drunken attempt to appear 
sober; a man of almost perfect proportions, of a tall and massive 
physique, with his blue miner’s shirt open at the muscular throat, 
showing where it branched and ran, like swelling roots, to each of 
the rounded, herculean shoulders. She saw his dark, bronzed ‘face, 
made still darker by the black mustache and large black eyes, and his 
broad, high forehead, so strangely white near the roots of the crisp 
black hair, It was a face still wonderfully handsome, in spite of its 
marke of sin and dissipation; a face that, like some broken frag- 
ment of ancient sculpture, once grand and complete, now marred and 
stained, shows atill the unmistakable traces of the beauty it once had. 

Ruth never forgot that first impression ; nor how the great, fierce 
eyes, that met hers with a look of bitter defiance, softened and filled 
as he saw the face of little Kit at the window. She hurriedly and 
pityingly kissed her little friend, and stepped out of the stage into 
the arms of her waiting brother. Turning once, she saw father and 
son, standing under the light of the stage lamps, both gazing in her 
direction. She heard the brave little voice say, “I’m so glad, papa ;” 
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and again she whispered, and this time with her eyes wet and a sob in 


her voice : 
“Poor little Kit!” 


TIL 


Rurn did not see little Kit for two days. She called at the house 
once, but found it shut up, and was told by a man living near by, 
that he “ guessed tha’ Kit was up at the mine an’ had th’ kid with 
him.” But on the morning of the third day there came a rap on the 
door. She wiped the flour from her hands, rolled down her sleeves, 
gave an unconscious pat to the shining hair, and opened it to find the 
little fellow standing on the threshold. 

‘Why, Kit! Come right in and sit down, while I finish making 
pies for my brother. Where have you been these past few days?” 

Kit gave a little sigh of content at the warmth of her greeting, 
wiped his feet on the mat, and followed Ruth into her kitchen, with- 
out saying a word. His face was quite grave, and it pained her 
greatly to see him, young as he was, make an effort to appear bright. 

“T’ve missed you so much, Miss Ruth, But papa’s been ill, and 
you know we must 'tend to our papas first of all.” Then, crossing 
his hands in his lap, he sat silently watching her skilful fingers roll 
and fit the prospective pie-crust. Ruth could stand it no longer. 
Dropping the plate, she bent over and kissed him on his forehead. 
Two arms went around her neck as he cried, ‘Oh, Miss Ruth!” in 
smothered accents, and rubbed his cheek against hers and patted the 
other with his hand. 

Now, dear, if you will look at these engravings, I will get through 
with my work, and then we'll go out in the mountains and hunt for 
flowers. How does that impress your lordship?” 

“That'll be bee-utiful. I b’lieve you’re kinder than I thought you 
was.” 

Very tender were the glances she cast from time to time on her 
boyish friend’s absorbed face, as she tidied up the room and did 
those many small things so necessary to the feminine housekeeper. 

“What is it, Kit?” as she caught his eyes big with inquiry. 

“This, please ?” 

It was a fine old copper-plate of St. Christopher bearing the Christ- 
child through the stormy river. 

“How tired the old man looks! And why is he carrying that little 
boy on such a stormy day? Isn’t it a lovely picture, Miss Ruth ? and 
won't you tell me "bout it?” 

“Yes, it is a lovely picture; do you like it very, very much?” 
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Yes, indeed! I think it’s the beautif’lest one I ever saw, ‘cept one 
I saw of a cat just like my Tobias. That was just awfully lovely.” 

“Well, then, I'll make you a promise that some day I will tell you 
a story about that picture, Now I'm all ready for our fun.” 

That was the beginning of many a ramble over the hills. It was 
an unusually warm autumn, and each day seemed pleasanter than the 
preceding one. Often Ruth would take her sewing and sit in some 
shady nook, while Kit read aloud from one of his favorite books. 
Sometimes she would do the reaging, and then would get him to talk 
about the story, finding a wonderful pleasure in his quaint, earnest 
comments. And sometimes it would happen, and not infrequently, 
too, that Walter Carr would join the ramblers. At such times Kit 
became restless and ill at ease. Not so the reverend Walter. That 
gentleman enjoyed his opportunities with a keenness that should 
have made him more critical of the frank cordiality of Ruth’s welcome. 
One day he was reading one of Tennyson’s “Idyls of the King,” 
when Kit cried, excitedly, ‘There he is! there he is!” and scampered 
off to meet his father. Walter closed the book, handed it to Ruth, 
and reddened darkly under her surprised eyes as, muttering hastily, 
“T can’t abide that man,” he bade her good-day and left. Little Kit 
performed the ceremony of introduction with an attention to detail 
that greatly helped to cover Ruth’s sudden embarrassment. 

It had come at last, and from that time on Kit Hastings saw more 
and more of the face that had seemed so lovely to him, even from 
that night when she first saw him as he stood, drunk and swaying, 
under the light of the stage-coach lamps. And it was during these 
first few weeks, after their meeting on the hills, that he seemed really 
resolved on a complete reformation. 

And she, seeing him day after day, noted the improvement, and 
began to hope that little Kit was to realize all his fond anticipations 
of a happy life with his father. 

But there was something else that grew, slowly and unseen by her, 
during those pleasant autumn days. Ruth could not but see that 
the father sought to win the liking and esteem of his son’s friend. 
She knew that her influence was arousing a desire for a nobler man- 
hood, and was awaking him to a new and bitter sense of his wasted 
life. He seemed to grow self-distrustful and yet, at the same time, 
stronger, more like the man he must have been. So she let the days 
slip swiftly by in a companionship that appealed to her in the com- 
plex and subtle guise of sympathy for one struggling to become 
better. This was not all. Hastings was no-ordinary man. Their 
talks about books and people enlarged and brightened her mental 
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horizon. He took her out of the straggling mining town; out of 
that feeling of monotony and commonplace that will creep into our 
hearts ; and showed her a world made glorious by genius and hero- 
ism. Then he was no longer the drunken, brutal Kit Hastings, of 
Sibley’s Gulch. Time had again gone backward, as in the days of 
Hezekiah, and she saw his eyes flash and melt, and heard his voice 
soften and deepen, as he told some tale of loyal faith or noble self- 
sacrifice. 

How her blood would burn and her eyes glow, as she heard them ! 
And how often would she go home with the memory of his face, and 
voice, and words filling her heart with a strange, new pain! Was it 
sympathy ? | 

But the awakening came, and she was startled by the news that 
“Kit Hastings is on a tear again, and is going it worse than ever.” 
This from her brother, John. “And, Ruth, I do wish that you'd not 
encourage the fellow in his evident desire to meet you. It’s becom- 
ing town talk, and I don’t like it. He’s a bad, depraved man.” 

Ruth made no reply, but that night she sounded her sympathy for 
Hastings to its lowest depths, and drew back in terror from what 
seemed to her the edge of a sickening precipice. ‘ Love such a man? 
Can it be possible I have fallen so low? Oh, no, no! it must 
not, shall not be! I see the danger now, and surely, surely shall 
be able to escape it. Ah! why must this come between us, my 
manly, loving little Kit?” 

So, of a necessity, the pleasant outings became less frequent. Little 
Kit felt, in a vague, misty fashion, that something had come in be- 
tween himself and his friend, and would have felt it more had it not 
been for the sorrow and misery that had entered into his life through 
his father’s relapse. ‘Father has not been well, and I could not 
come and see you,” told too often the story that is so sad and pathetic 
when from the lips of the very young. At first, even when drunkest, 
Kit Hastings was bitterly ashamed when he saw the sadly wondering 
eyes that were yet raised to his drink-inflamed ones with a loving 
loyalty that tried so hard to show no shrinking. They haunted him 
through nights of the wildest, foulest debauchery, and with that 
other and dearer face would sting him to utter recklessness. By and 


by this remorse took to itself a feeling of irritation that grew and — 


developed into something brutal and devilish in its intensity ; and 
one awful day he saw, as through the horrible, stifling fog of a dream, 
the delicate face of his boy all bruised and battered as he lay still 
and crushed before him. He stood for a moment with his lips 
wreathed in an idiotic, uncomprehending grin, and then, as his brain 
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cleared to a better knowledge of what he had done, he gripped the 
table with hands that shook till it rattled against the floor, and 
ground his teeth into his tongue till the blood ran over his lip. He 
tried to shut his eyes from the dreadful sight, but he could not blot 
it out. There he lay in all his wondrous, deathlike loveliness, his 
child—and he had done it. “How did it happen? Have I really 
done such a hellish—-such a—my God! have I gone mad? Kit!. Kit! 
little Kit, look at me!—not a word—not one ?” 

His clenched fist crashed through the shutter, letting in a flood of 
light that seemed to fall only upon the sweet, quiet face with its 
hideous, blackening defilement. Then, with shuddering hands, he 
raised the body of what was once his loving, manly little Kit. Was 
once? ‘Oh, Christ! it cannot be—it shall not be! Spare me, oh, 
spare me this once !” 

He saw a flutter of the waxen lids, and felt a tremor through the 
body held so close to his throbbing heart, and he held his boy still 
closer, as he chafed the little hands, and knew not of the tears that 
streamed from his once hard, defiant eyes. 


IV. 


Ruts Hoxpen sat one afternoon under the shade of a pine-tree, in 
her favorite seat among the crisp, brown cones, where she could hear 
the little needles clash in the warm sweet-smelling breeze, and the 
distant murmur of the creek, as it complained and worried over its 
rocky bed, down in the town gulch. The saucy little chipmunks 
scampered almost over her feet, as they ran home with their cheeks 
puffed out with the crumbs left from her noonday lunch. From 
somewhere in the distance came the regular, drowsily monotonous 
ring of some industrious miner’s hammer, and now and then a muffled 
roar of an exploding blast. She could see the soft fleecy clouds sail, 
like huge feathers, against the deep blue of the sky, merge them- 
selves into the snowy whiteness of the Peak, and then appear once more 
even whiter and daintier than before. The sounds grew fainter and 
drowsier, till the blue of the sky paled into the white of the snow 
and blended into a sleepy haze, that was fast blotting out everything 
but the delicious sense of rest, when the sharp snapping of dead 
twigs and the approaching tread of heavy boots, awoke her to the un- 
pleasant fact that her solitude was invaded by a man, and that the 
man was Kit Hastings. 

Ruth sat upright, with a half motion toward flight, but Hastings 
prevented her with a request that was a queer compound of entreaty 
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and command, and threw himself on the ground with an evident 
intention of having a talk. 

“You haven’t seen little Kit for several days, and he is asking for 
‘ Miss Ruth’ all the time.” 

She moved restlessly, as if in mute protest at the implied chav 
of forgetfulness, and was about to speak, when something in the tone 
of his voice drew her to look him in the face. She was actually 
frightened by the haggard wretchedness and profound abasement of 
the man, as he lay with his face partly-from her, while his hands 
plucked nervously at the half-withered grass. Her silence caused him 
to meet her troubled gaze, and the bitter, aggressive eyes softened 
for a moment, then sank with an expression that might have been 
remorse, were it not for the mocking voice that answered : 

“Do you see the ‘mark of Cain’? Yes, he’s sick ; we'll call it 
that, for decency’s sake. But you dare not visit him now, as he’ 8 
lying in the house of the man who all but killed him.” 

“* All but killed him?’ What are you saying ?—not little Kit? 
Oh, hurry, hurry, Mr. Hastings! It was not my little Kit?” 

His face became darker, and the sneering tone was if possible 
more noticeable as he said : 

“Yes, nearly a tragedy ; a drunken father full of the devil, anda 
tenderly nurtured son for the victim. Kit, little Kit, was the son, 
and the father was—‘ Ecce Homo.’” 

“You!” 

Ruth sprang to her feet, and shrank from him, with her eyes full 
of horror and loathing. It was so monstrous, such an unheard-of 
thing, to hear a father speak so brutally and recklessly on such an 
awful subject, that she could not believe he had done it. But no, it 
was true. One glance at Hastings’s distorted force was enough to 
drive away any suspicion of trifling. And to think that it was her 
little Kit ! 

Ts it possible that you can tell me such a thing as that—that it 
was you?” Then, with sudden pity and a look of infinite compas- 
sion, “ Ah, was it indeed you?” 

Kit was at her side in an instant, holding her hands as in a vise. 
“Say that again, Ruth Holden. Was itI? Oh, God, yes, yes, yes! 
I tell you I did it ; I struck him down, and he lay there like— Oh, 
my little Kit! my little Kit!” 

Not for one moment did she quail ; not for one moment did her eyes 
waver as they met his with such womanly pity. ‘And you are sorry?” 

“Sorry? I’m mad, Ruth ; I’m the devil’s, body and soul. Leave 
me, for God’s sake, or I may do that— There, go!” 
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He fairly pushed her from him, and fell prone at her feet, with his 
face to the earth. She made as if to go, but turned back, sat down, 
and said, gently, “‘ Tell me about it, Mr. Hastings.” 

There came a long silence, and once more the chipmunks ran 
through the bushes, and the sound of the water stole into her ears. 
Ruth saw, as if for the first time, the white of the Peak glow with a 
rosy radiance against the evening sky. Somehow it seemed to soothe 
or deaden the pain that had come to her since she had met Kit 
Hastings. Was it always to stay? she wondered ; then she shivered, 
and drew her shawl closer, as she became conscious that he was 
speaking to her. 

*‘T have loved you, Ruth, from the time I first saw you. Even then, 
when my eyes were blurred and my brain was numbed by drink, even 
then I felt the power of your strong, pure womanhood, and hated 
myself. And now I have met you day after day, and have learned 
to reverence you as my ideal of all that is best and highest in 
woman. You have become the one good influence in my life ;_ with 
you I am constantly trying to become worthier, nearer to your stand- 
ard of manhood. Without you, all is black and hopeless. You can 
save me, and you only ; and—oh, I love you—I love you! ” 

His words came as if they, too, were a part of the drowsy distance. 
She saw his pleading eyes, and slowly leaned toward him, saying, 
gravely : 

“Can I save you, Mr. Hastings? Can anything save a man so 
utterly lost as you?” 

“Oh, God, no! I am too certainly a part of all that’s vile and 
loathsome ; nothing can. Yet you can do this, Ruth. Kit loves you 
above all others; marry me, Ruth, and I will swear by all you 
hold sacred that I will go away, and never trouble you more. Yes, 
T'll do even better than that!” he cried, eagerly, with a sudden 
brightening of his face. ‘Marry me, and I will promise to put an 
end to this worthless life forever.” 

Ruth paled and trembled slightly as she saw his terrible earnest- 
ness; then, shading her face with her hand, she answered quietly, 
but with a strange feeling of weariness : 

“Why will you add to the sorrow you have already caused me, by 
prolonging an interview that had better never been?” Then, with 
sudden heat, “‘ Why won’t you go? can’t you see ?—can’t you see?” 

“See that Iam wearying you with my insane importunity? But 
won't you listen just a little longer? Think how I have tried to be 
something better than the miserable sot you first saw. Think how 
miserably I have failed ; even you say that there is no hope for me, 
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that nothing can save me. Will it not be wiser, better in every way, for 
me to precipitate the end that must come sooner or later? Is this 
vile body fit to live till it is laid in a drunkard’s grave? And then 
think of the danger to little Kit! But if you will only say yes, how 
everything would change for the better! Can’t you trust me that 
much? See, I am perfectly calm and reasonable.” 

“Oh, why will you? I can’t bear it! I can’t bear it!” 

yes, Ruth—just—” 

“No, no, no! Ah, why won’t you go?. You are killing me!” 

Kit rose, and stood gazing down at the bowed head till she 
stretched out her hand in silent farewell. He sadly kissed it, sighed 
wearily, and walked slowly away. 


Vv. 


Kir Hastinas’s cronies were sorely puzzled to account for the al- 
teration in his conduct during the following weeks; and sometimes 
they held heated arguments in Pickens’s saloon as to wherein the 
change existed. These disputes usually ended in a general admission 
that, while Kit was really trying to reform, he was nevertheless as 
far gone as a man could get on the road leading to that obscure end 
called “the devil.” Not that he drank more‘ than before ; on the 
contrary ; they watched with a never-failing interest the fierceness.of 
his struggle. One of the spectators went so far as to assert that “It 
beat all tha dog an’ b’ar fights I ever seen. Fust it’s Kit, an’ then 
ole Nick ; an’ then it’s t’other one down, an’ this one a-top. Kit’sa 
fighter from way back, boys, but I'll lay odds on tha licker.” 

“Yep,” rumbled Tom Barnes, “ you'll lay odds on ther licker, an’ 
do all ye kin ter make it win, durn you! An’ Bill Pickens, who was 
so durn delikit with his stomps an’ ’dvice on ther stage, ‘ll sell ther 
licker. An’, sez I, durn ye both fur a pair uy kiyotes!” 

Tom threw the required change on the bar and went out, with his 
big, honest heart full of compassion for the “little kid,” and a 
vague impression that Ruth Holden was suffering through Kit’s 
failures. But his companions shook their heads mournfully as 
they hinted that Big Tom was grown “ cantakerous,” and fell again 
to discussing how Hastings spent days and days roaming over the 
hills like a lost soul, or worked in his mine with a furious energy 
that brooked not interruption, or poured the fiery liquor down his 
throat with a mad recklessness far exceeding that of earlier days; 
and always with that newly acquired moroseness and iron taciturnity. 
There was a nameless something in his face preventing their old 
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attempts at fellowship ; a something that awed them into a watchful 
silence while he was present, and sent their shrinking glances over 
their shoulders, filling their coarse, rough minds with a horror of 
what might happen. 

Kit himself had well-nigh given up the struggle, and yet had a 
certain blind stubbornness that would not let him tamely go under. 
His desire for drink was so much a craving as to be really a disease. 
Days of wildest longings developing into nights of burning torment 
tortured and racked him beyond endurance; his horrible yearning 
would be drugged or drowned in excess and drunkenness, only to be 
succeeded by an equally horrible remorse and self-loathing. Deep 
down in his heart rankled the memory of Ruth’s words, ‘ Can any- 
thing save you?” gnawing and burning like a poisoned arrow in its 
festering wound. And there, too, was little Kit. How it bit and 
stung, driving him into the mountains like one possessed, each time 
that memory showed, in all its sickening details, the bruised, dis- 
figured face of his only son ! 

Ruth often visited her little friend, who was still weak from the 
shock, physical and moral, resulting from his father’s brutality. She 
did this the more readily after learning how certain was the elder to 
be absent as long as her visit lasted. He was too proud to act the 
part of intruder. 

She did not see the latter very often, but was always sure to hear 
of anything he did that was at all questionable. So she was continu- 
ally bearing the burden brought by the hopelessness of his attempts 
to win her respect. She felt the tense, suffocating sensation of one 
standing powerless on the bank of an irresistible current, watching 
the last despairing efforts of a drowning man. So great was the 
strain, and so vivid was this idea, that her nights became times of 
torture, and she would awake from her dreams, gasping and praying, 
‘*Oh, God, help him!” or lie, shuddering, and frightened by this 
revelation of her love for a man she could not respect and dared not 


marry. 


Tom Barnes called on Ruth in the morning of the day before 
Christmas. 

“Morning, miss. Hope I see ye well?” 

“ Good-morning, Tom,” she returned, with a smile at his bashful 
awkwardness; “what brings you here so early? I thought your 
famous mine claimed all of your working hours.” 

“ Well, tha’s a fack, miss ; it do look scrumptious, duyn ef it don’t. 
But th’ fack is I’m kinder slumped wi’ thinkin’ uv tha’ poor little kid 
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uv Hastin’s. Th’ ole man’s fuller ’n a goat, down at Pickens’, an’ 
little Kit’s left all ‘lone in th’ cabin—durn him—an’ he ain’t feelin’ 
very chipper nuther.” 

“This is really kind of you, Tom. [I'll go over and see him just as 
soon as I can get ready.” 

“Will ye, now? I knew ye would, an’ I'll kinder mosey down ter 
th’ s’loon, an’ lay low fur th’ ole man, an’ snake him up home, durn 
ef I don’t.” 

Ruth hurried through her work, and was soon on her way, up the 
Gulch, toward Hastings’s cabin. She found little Kit weak and 
pale, it is true, but not so ill that her mere presence could not make 
him almost his old self. They sat and talked awhile, then she said, 
“Now, Christopher Thorndyke, you must go into the other room 
while I prepare your Christmas present for public inspection.” 

It was worth a great deal to see his pleasure when he saw that 
present in the picture of St. Christopher, now framed and hung upon 
the wall. He thanked her again and again, until she told him to 
put on his cap and coat, and go with her to gather some evergreen. 

“Don’t you think it will look nicer if we hang some pine boughs 
about the picture, and over the door and windows? It will seem 
more like Christmas. And after that is done we will have the story 
about St. Christopher, as I promised you so long ago.” 

* That'll be just splendid, Miss Ruth. It does ’pear so diff’rent 
when you are here ; not that it isn’t splendid when papa’s here, too, 
but diff’rent, you know.” 

** Yes, I know, Kit,” she said, softly ; and they went out together, 
hand in hand, to enjoy the last of the warm, summer-like sunshine. 

What a jolly, laughing time they did have ! and how good it was to 
hear Kit’s merry chuckle as they came home loaded down with their 
spoils, ‘ Just like two Santa Clauses, Miss Ruth.” . 

They decked the room until both were satisfied, and tired enough 
to sit and munch at the cookies that Ruth fished out from some mys- 
terious pocket. Then, drawing their chairs still closer to the open 
fire, for the evenings were chilly, Ruth began with the old, old, “Once 
upon a time.” 

Kit slipped off his chair and leaned against her knee with a sigh of 


. immeasurable content. 


‘Oh, how nice that is, ‘Once upon a time’!” 

“Once upon a time, a great many years ago, there lived a man 
named Offero. There are a great many different stories about Offero, 
and I may not be telling the truest one, but this is as I remember 
hearing it when a little girl. But all agree in this, that Offero was a 
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great, enormously tall, and strong man, so large and powerful that 
there was none like him in the whole world.” 

“ That’s just like my papa, Miss Ruth ; and did he have black eyes 
and black curly hair? and was he han’some, too, like papa?” 

Ruth paled slightly and replied : 

Perhaps, Kit.” 

But neither of them saw the face that appeared for a mement as 
if framed in the gloom of the inner room. For Tom Barnes had 
succeeded in his quest, and had, to his own surprise, prevailed upon 
Hastings to go home. So Ruth continued her story, not knowing 
that she had more than one listener. . 

** Now Offero knew that he was stronger than other men, and he 
grew so proud of it that he determined to serve only the greatest of 
all the kings of the earth. So he enlisted as a soldier under the 
Emperor Constantine, and for years fought in his army, and-made 
himself noted as a terrible, ferocious warrior. And he also became 
a great favorite of the emperor, so that one day, after.a battle, that 
was, as usual, a victory, he and Constantine were drinking together. 
Offero was a very profane man, and during their conversation used 
the word ‘the devil!’ so suddenly, that the emperor reproved him 
severely, at the same time crossing himeelf in horror at such lan- 
guage. 

‘** Ho!’ shouted the warrior, ‘are you afraid of this devil that you 
cringe and cross yourself so busily?’ 

***Not so loud, Offero, not so loud. The devil is as a roaring lion, 
and all us poor mortals fear him,’ replied Constantine. 

“¢Then do not I,’ returned Offero ; and from that time he left the 
service of the emperor, and inquired daily where he might find this 
devil, saying, ‘I serve only the greatest.’ 

Finally the proud, headstrong man met a vast caravan sweeping 
through a fearful desert. At its head rode one so awful to look upon, 
that Offero knew that he had at last found the great monarch for 
whom he sought, and that that vast caravan was composed of the 
souls of lost mortals. No one knows what passed between the two, 
except that Offero enlisted again, and, as he then thought, under the 
leadership of the greatest. 

“Oh, how horribly passed the years after that ‘meeting! Crime, 
drunkenness, murder, everything wicked and hateful, became his 
daily duties, until the whole world shuddered at the very mention of 
his name. And once every year he took his long black list of sin to 
his master, and together, in the dark, tangled shades of the Black 
Forest, would those two plan new and deadlier horrors for the com- 
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ing year. And all the time this poor, deluded, misguided Offero 
thought how grand it was to serve the greatest. 

“ But I won't tell you any more about those years, dear, sc we'll 
come to the end of that worst one of all. Offero was once more with 
his powerful master, once more had they spent the day in rejoicings 
over their year’s work, and as they walk together through the forest, 
full of devilish schemes for the future, they come suddenly into a 
beautiful clearing. In its midst, shining whitely under the pure rays 
of the full moon, stands something that makes the master tremble 
and grow deadly pale. He turns hastily aside, and would have 
plunged into the densest of the wood, had not Offero restrained him 
and cried, with a taunt, 

“*Ha! most mighty master, dost pale and tremble at this? What 
is it that so moves thee ?’ 

« «Let me go, Offero ; I cannot abide the sight of sili whitened 
mockery ; it turns me sick and faint.’ | 

“« Away with thee, oh, master! ’tis fear that moveth thee. Here 
we part, as I serve but the greatest.’ 

‘‘Then Offero loosed the craven fiend, and looked in awed wonder 
to see why that simple cross had frightened one so mighty. 

*« And so the giant travelled far and long, trying in vain to find some- 
one willing to tell him what that cross meant. You see, dear, he had: 
been such a curse to the people that they were afraid of him and 
loathed him, so that now, when he wanted them to answer his ques- 
tion, they just ran away. 

* At last he met a pious old hermit, who was only too glad to telk 
this great, ignorant questioner the old, old story of Christ’s birth in 
the manger, his wonderful, loving life, his death on the cruel cross, 
his glorious resurrection ; and how ‘every knee shall bow to him as 
king over all forever.’ And thus did Offero learn the meaning of the 
cross, 

** How can I serve this victorious Christ? Has he an army? 
Strange I never met any of his soldiers!’” said Offero, in all simplicity. 

“The old hermit looked at his strange pupil in wistful perplex- 
ity, and wondered was it indeed necessary to waste those mighty 
limbs and bow that kingly bearing in fasting, and prayer, and pen- 
ance. 

*«* We fast daily, my son, and pray often, mortifying the sinful 
flesh and the lusts thereof, and so free our spiritual from our earthly 
natures.’ 

“But Offero swore a mighty oath, and shook his massive shoul- 
ders. 
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“¢Not I! There’s too much bone and muscle here, sir monk, for 
me to join such an army. Give me man’s work, and leave that for 
women and weaklings.’ 

«Tt does seem a pity, my son, a great pity.’ And the old man 
stroked his snowy beard, and looked with yet more loving regard at 
this rebellious convert, ‘You do need work, yes, and hard work 
fitted to your strength. There is a thing, yea, verily, ’tis of the Lord 
himself. I know a river, deep and turbulent at times, in which hun- 
dreds of pious pilgrims.are drowned each year. Now, my son, if thou 
wilt build thee a little hut on its hither bank, and serve our Christ 
by bearing the weak and helpless through that dangerous ford, I 
think He may accept thee. Nevertheless I fear me thou art then 
falling somewhat short of thy high vocation.’ 

“So Offero builded him a hut down by the river-side, and hewed 
a mighty stafffrom a neighboring pine ; and there, year after year, in 
fair and stormy weather, did the giant give up self and comfort, in the 
service that slowly taught him the lesson of meekness, unselfishness, 
gentleness, and purity. Many grew to love this big giant, with his 
tender, helpful ways; and their loving words did much to lighten his 
life of toil and exposure. 

** One night, when he was old and his crisp black hair was streaked 
with gray, and when his great muscles had grown stiff and sore from 
such constant labor, he set his lantern by the window and threw 
himself upon his bed, thankful that his day of work was over. As he 
lay there, listening to the rush of the river, and the howling of wind 
and rain, he comforted himself with the thought, ‘To-night is cer- 
tainly too stormy for anyone to need me,’ and stretched his huge, 
aching limbs in tired thankfulness. But at that very instant, through 
the shrieking wind, the roar of the water, and the beating of the 
rain, came a small, weak voice, 

Offero Offero !’ 

“*No, no,’ he muttered, ‘’tis but a fancy.’ So the weary giant 
again settled himself to rest. 

“ But surely that was a voice, ‘Offero ! good, big Offero! ’ 

“ This time he opened the door, but the rush and roar outside was 
certainly all that could be heard, and again he went to his bed. 

“Yet still once more that plaintive cry, and this time it is a cry 
beyond all chance for doubt: ‘Offero! dear, brave, kind Offero, 
won't you come?’ 

“Then the patient giant took his staff and lantern and went out into 
the storm. And by and by, down by the very edge of the furious 
spring freshet, he saw by the light of his lantern and the glare of 
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the lightning a little bare-headed boy, with his clothes drenched by 
the rain, and his bright golden hair hanging wet and shining against 
the soft cheeks and about the deep-blue eyes. 

“«*Oh, you poor little child!’ he cried, as he stooped and took him 
in his great strong arms, so gently. ‘Come into the house, and let me 
dry and warm you.’ 

“<*Not now, Offero,” smiled the child, ‘for I must cross the river 
this very night,’ 

“Offero tried in vain to peresiadle the boy to wait till morning. 
Somehow, against his wish, he found himself past the slippery bank, 
with his feet struggling against the wrath of the torrent. Deeper and 
deeper, colder and colder, grew the water, and more fearful the tem- 
pest, as, with never a thought now of turning back, he fought his 
way inch by inch toward the other side. Never before had he such 
need of that marvellous strength, as never before had he been so beset 
and in such desperate straits. While, stranger and more terrible than 
all else was the steadily increasing weight of the child on his shoulders. 
At first unnoticeable, itsoon almost ground him under, until, notwith- 
standing the freezing chill of the water, great drops of sweat rushed 
out at every pore. Yet on and on, with trembling limbs and a grow- 
ing fear of defeat, he panted and staggered, sometimes nearly under 
the lashing waves, never giving up, till at last he reached the opposite 
bank, and, setting down the child, fell headlong to the earth, as he 
asked in faltering tones, 

“* Who and what art thou whom I have borne ?’ 

‘The rage of the storm sank into a peaceful calm ; the black flying 
clouds were gone, and the sky shone bright with heaven’s own glory, 
settling wave on wave about the figure of the child. Then a voice 
came softly to the ears of the wondering giant, saying, 

“*T am thy Christ, Offero, whom thou so long hast served. Thou 

\shalt no more be called Offero, but Christopher (Christ-bearer), be- 
cause thou hast borne the Saviour of the world.’ 

“Next morning a party of pilgrims missed the familiar sight of the 
giant, and after calling aloudand getting no answer, they opened the 
door of his hut. On the rude bed, with his quiet hands folded across 
his mighty breast, lay the giant Christopher. They saw the smile on 
his silent lips, and the snowy blossoms that covered his mighty staff, 
and knew that, at last, he was with the Greatest,” 


There was silence for several minutes, while Ruth and little Kit a 


gazing into the leaping fire. By and by Ruth said: 
“Now you know, dear, what your name means, and how much I 
expect from my brave little Christopher. For His sake, dear, we must 
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try to live brave, unselfish lives, and grow daily more like Him in 
everything.” 

‘Yes, Miss Ruth, for His sake, but—oh, Miss Ruth! my papa— 
my papa—my papa!” 

He buried his face in her lap, and sobbed out the sorrow he had so 
bravely tried to hide in his boyish loyalty. His slight figure shook 
and quivered as if in pain, and great tears streamed down his face, 
raised for a moment, and then buried deeper in her sheltering lap. 

That little, choking cry went straight to a heart already softened 
by the sad beauty of the story, while the falling tears burned like 
molten lead. Kit Hastings snatched his son to his breast, where he 
nestled his tear-stained cheeks in his father’s neck. Once more he 
heard the gentle, loving words, and felt the strong, caressing hand 
stroke his hair, as in the days before the black, heavy cloud had set- 
tled down upon his childish life. 

Ruth always remembered that picture of father and son ; and went 
home through the gathering darkness with a strange singing in her 
heart as she thought of his parting words: 

“God bless you, Ruth Holden! I too have served the devil; yet, 
please God, I'll try to earn the right to my name.” 


VL 


Winter was over in Sibley’s Gulch according to the almanac, for 
it was early in April ; yet the snow was-still deep in these mountain 
towns, and the Reverend Walter Catr thought it was wonderfully 
cosy in John Holden’s cottage, to see the open fire of pine logs and— 
Ruth. Sibley’s Gulch had not impressed him asa paradise during the 
three months she was away in Denver, and possibly that was why he 
had spent so many evenings of this week of her return, visiting her 
brother John. The latter seemed to take these visits quite coolly, as 
he generally went out ‘on business,” after smoking his after-supper 
pipe. 

It had happened so this evening, and Walter sat back in his com- 
fortable chair with a smile of lazy enjoyment on his delicate, cameo- 
like features. Ruth felt aggravated to see such callousness after 
having won two games of chess from him, and said, viciously, “ I 
hate to see a man so contented under defeat ; do you care much for 
anything ?” 

“Sometimes,” he drawled, “and for some things. That fire, for 
instance, see how it sputters and fumes, with its little puffs of steam, 
and its ineffectual attempts to light those top pieces of wood. Why 
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can’t it work quietly and steadily, and wait patiently until the 
heat will prepare the wood for the burning? Which is an allegory. 
Then look underneath at that bed of coals. No fuss there, but don’t 
they seem to be perfect as an illustration of the strength of reserved 
power ?” 

“Does your little sermon mean that you could have won if you 

would?” she asked, ironically. 
_ “And yet I would not quarrel with one single spluttering blaze. 
Short-lived as they are, each bright flash throws an answering gleam 
on your hair, and I can see the golden lights come and go like fireflies 
on a summer night. Yes, I like that fire.” 

Ruth colored hotly under his lazy gaze, and he covertly admired 
her unwonted color, while trying to settle in his own mind whether 
she had grown more beautiful or he more appreciative. Then, seeing 
the danger-signal in her eyes, he changed the subject by saying, 
“ What a beautiful bear-skin this is! I never saw but one quite as 
handsome, and that one was on its owner. And that reminds me 
that I havea thrilling adventure to relate, after you have told me 
where I can get a match to this rug.” 

“Then I’m afraid that I must wait a long time to hear the adven- 
ture, as I can’t tell you anything about this, except that it came 
to-day, with a card saying, ‘Compliments of Kit Hastings, Jr.’” 

* Just as I expected, Miss Ruth, and my adventure will explain 
how you became the owner of the rug.” 

Walter sat for several minutes in a brown study, then, remembering 
himself, he laughed and inquired, ‘‘ Are you ready for my story ?” 

“Big Tom Barnes and I became famous friends while you were 
away, and one day he burst into my room to ask if I didn’t want to 
go bear-hunting. He had found the tracks of a large ‘silver-tip,’ and 
was crazy to secure his bearship. I got even wilder, and rushed 
over to one of my neighbors to borrow a ‘rifle and fixin’s,’ fired with 
the hope of killing a real live bear. We said nothing to anyone, as 
we thought two were enough, and we wanted all the glory to our- 
selves. I will skip the intermediate steps, and take up the parable 
where Tom told me to circle to the left, while he ‘moseyed’ to the 
right, so as to surround the enemy. Bruin’s tracks all pointed toward 
and into a clump of young quaking aspens. The snow was only twelve 
or fourteen inches deep there, so I had slipped off my snow-shoes, and 
was edging around the little thicket, all a-tremble with excitement, 
and—well, yes—I was also a bit frightened. But that was nothing 
to the blaze that scorched through me to the very ends of my fingers, 
when I came plump face to face with the pig-eyed old reprobate we 
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were seeking. I almost laughed at his ludicrous, twinkling little 
eyes and his nasty teeth, showing so comically, just as if he were 
grinning at me. Yet not for long, as the grin changed to a snarl, 
and he rose, full of fight. I fired three quick shots, had my gun 
knocked flying by a blow of his paw, and was lying crushed into the 
snow, 2 limp, helpless wreck, with a couple of smashed ribs and— 
that’s all I knew till I was half-way home on a sledge. Tom Barnes 
told me the rest. He heard the reports, and tore through the bush 
in time to see Kit Hastings jump at the enraged bear, armed with 
nothing better than a short hunting-knife, and close in, cutting and 
slashing like mad. Tom kept dancing around the two, trying to get 
.a chance to shoot, but they were so mixed up that he did not dare, 
for fear of hurting Hastings. Finally, after a horrible scene of blood 
and fury, Hastings fell under the bear, and Tom raised his rifle, de- 
termined to try one shot; but that man, wounded and torn as he 
‘was, actually laughed, and said, ‘ Don’t shoot, Tom ; I’ve fixed him.’ 
Then he fainted away in the arms of the dead bear. 

“‘T went to see Hastings as soon as I could get up from bed, 
and shall never forget the sight of the wounds he received in saving 
my life. And to think that when I tried to thank him, the noble fel- 
low tried to turn it off as something worthless, and began an apology 
for a trifling thing that happened long ago, that he regarded as an 
insult tome. I stopped him in short order. Afterwards I saw him 
frequently, and have learned to love him and sympathize with his 
brave efforts to conquer his strong appetite for liquor. 

‘“‘He spends his nights, after little Kit has gone to bed, grinding 
and studying mathematics and Greek, to keep away from the saloon. 
Sometimes he has nearly starved himself while wandering over the 
country for days at a time, ‘ killing the devil,’ as he calls it. He says 
there are times when he is almost insane from the hideous craving, 
and that nothing but the most violent exercise can prevent his yield- 
ing. It was owing to one of these tramping spells that he was on 
the spot in time to rescue me.” 

“And does he always succeed in fighting down his—desire for 
drink?” 

There was a slight catch in her voice, a repressed eagerness in her 
manner of asking, that aroused him from the interest he had in his 
wtory, to note its effect upon her. And then Walter Carr knew for 
a certainty how hopeless was the love that drew him into the pres- 
ence of this woman, who listened with such absorbed attention to his 
tale of another’s heroism—knew it, and yet was too full of the spirit 
of knightly truth to abate one jot or one tittle from the merit belonging 
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to his rival. So he left her that night with a bitter sense of desola- 
tion, never dreaming of her deep compassion and tender reverence 
for the manhood that scorned to belittle where he could not defeat. 

And Ruth sat long by the dying fire, thinking of these two men, so 
unlike. One, true, scholarly, generous; the other fighting desper- . 
ately a battle against a vitiated, depraved appetite that time and 
again had dragged him through the slime of the pit. Over and over 
again she heard the words that came so nobly in answer to her 
question: ‘‘ Not always, not always; but, before God, I believe that 
Hastings is a grand man, and will yet win in the struggle.” She 
knew in her heart of hearts that Walter Carr loved her with all the 
strength of his strong, virile nature, and yet, and yet—‘‘ Oh, God, 
help Kit Hastings!” 


VIL. 


Wrvter was indeed over in Sibley’s Gulch, thought Ruth, as she and 
little Kit climbed the hills in search of early spring flowers, and re- 
joiced together over some unexpected find that greeted them out of 
its sky-blue loveliness with eyes that shone as if washed by the melt- 
ings from the close-lying bank of rotting snow. It is now early June, 
and the miners are all resuming their tale of daily work, and the 
striped chipmunks are darting through the bushes on the lookout for 
stray crumbs with which to fill their insatiable maws. 

Kit had joyously confided the news: “ Papa has not been ill for 
ever so long, Miss Ruth, and is ’most well from the hurts the big bear 
gave him. I guess he’s more than ’most well, ‘cause he tossed me 
up to the ceiling last night, and didn’t even catch his breath once. 
Oh, he’s awful strong, Miss Ruth.” 

They separated after a while, to cover more ground in their explor- 
ations, and Ruth was idly standing, full of happy musings, when she 
was Startled by a faint cry from her little playfellow. 

A few minutes later Kit Hastings was surprised to see Ruth stand- 
ing before him, with eyes full of fear and her lips trembling piteously 
as ‘she gasped, 

“Mr. Hastings, come, quick! Little Kit has fallen over a —e- 
pice and—is hanging in the branches—of a tree.” 

The man’s cheek went ashen, and without a word he tiubited up 
the mountain-side toward the well-known mass of rocks that hid the 
sight he longed, yet dreaded to see. 

“IT knew papa would get me!” declared little Kit, from his perch 
on his father’s shoulders, as they went happily homeward from the 
place of the accident. 
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Ruth said nothing, but glanced shyly at them as the great, power- 
ful man waded through the muddy creek carrying his bright, yellow- 
haired boy, and thought of the legend of St. Christopher. She saw © 
the wonderful change in the man’s face and bearing, and how the 
marks of his bitter conflicts had given new strength and depth to his 
recovered manhood. 

Hastings laughed at his son’s confidence in his power to save him, 


and replied : 


“Of course ; but we must hurry up, young man, or the storm 
brewing up there about old Ute Peak will get down to the gulch be- 
fore Miss Ruth reaches home.” 

They looked up the creek and saw the thick, ugly clouds split open 
by a flash of lightning, and heard the dull, threatening roar of thunder 
roll through the heavy air. Scattering drops were already falling, as 
Ruth ran under the shelter of her doorway, glad to be safely housed 
for the night. That was the beginning, and how it did pour all 
night long! 

It must have been about five in the morning, when her brother 
rapped on her door and said, “Get up, Ruth, and dress yourself. 
There’s been a cloud-burst near Ute Peak, and the creek is raging 
down the gulch. I’m afraid there'll be terrible times along its 
course.” 

She threw on her clothes and waterproof and went out with John 
into the dark, raw morning, that hid the rushing, leaping creek from 
her sight, but could not smother the din of its roaring torrent. 
Some men built a fire, and they all stood by its streaming blaze, a 
huddled mass that seemed to grow larger and more uncomfortable as 
the cold, gray dawn crept shivering from the east. The entire popu- 
lation appeared to be gathered there by the bend in the creek, where 
the filthy waves dashed highest. Ruth looked from one to another 
of the awed, pinched faces, and remembered with a sinking heart 
that some of the little cabins stood quite near to the creek. Near by 
she saw Bill Pickens, the saloon-keeper, and big Tom Barnes, the 
miner. The former had just come from his saloon, and stood, as if 
dazed, watching the resistless sweep of the flood as it leaped higher 
and higher against the timber that moiled and fretted against the bend 
—and everyone knew how close his house was to the creek. Someone 
cried through the noise of the flood : 

“That’s your house comin’ down, Tom?” 

Tom nodded mutely, and pointed with shaking finger up the creek. 

“My God! my God!” shrieked Pickens, ‘‘my house is gone, and 
that’s my Martha!” and he threw up his arms iu helpless anguish. 
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Then arose such cries of pity, grief, and horror, mingled with groans 
of men and prayers from women, as baffle description. Some ran aim- 
lessly to the water’s edge, others piled wood on the fire, and other 
few stood still and blasphemed in impotent rage and grief as they 
heard the poor, lost woman cry in agonized entreaty, ‘“‘ For the love 
of Christ, save me!” 

Walter Carr’s mouth looked set and stern, as throwing off his coat 
he silently prepared for a deed that made the bravest pale and shrink. 
Tom Barnes grasped his shoulder in a gripe that left its mark for 
days, and growled, . 

“Not you, parson, God bless you !—durn it, not you—” and held 
him back, saying, ‘‘Here’s the only man in th’ gulch kin turn th’ 
trick,” as Kit Hastings sprang into their midst and asked for a rope. 

It was soon furnished, and, standing with one end girt tight around 
his waist, he gazed for a moment at Ruth, then walking to where 
she stood, he took her face between his hands, kissed her on the lips, 
and said : 

“For His sake, Ruth.” 

She clung to him, crying, ‘‘Oh, my love, my love!” Then pushed 
him from her, so gently, but toward the creek, whispering brokenly, 
“ For His sake.” 

One last glance, full of a light that made his dark eyes radiant, and 
he was in the midst of the current, with the men on the bank slowly 
paying out the rope that held him, while the silence of those watch- 
ing grew deeper as he swam to his death. 

But all the time Kit Hastings felt through the icy chill of the 
water, that clinging, passionate embrace, and heard through the 
clamor and roar of the creek, that yearning, heart-broken cry, that 
told of her love for him. And once more Ruth Holden felt that dry, 
suffocating sob of helpless agony as she saw, in awful reality now, 
the one she loved, struggling for life in the grasp of the hurrying 
stream. 

Inch by inch, she saw him buffet his way with a strength that would 
not yield. Inch by inch, till the tossing, grinding logs were reached, 
and the straining rope told that the return was commenced. Inch 
by inch, till she heard that thrilling, delirious cry from a hundred 
throats, “Saved! Saved! Saved!” and saw great bearded men kiss 
each other, throw hats and coats high in the air, and laugh and 
shout and embrace again, while tears filled their eyes and wet their 
cheeks. Oh, the mad, surging joy, the very ecstacy of joy, to see the 
score of eager, reaching hands stretch out and grasp the now sense- 
less woman so wondrously saved! ‘Saved! Saved!” Aye, indeed ; 
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and deeper and stronger and wilder arose the shout from the push- 
ing, jostling, yelling crowd as they lifted Hastings out of the hungry, 
treacherous tide, that sent up great leaping arms of yellow spume in 
angry protest, and snarled still louder in baffled rage. 

“Gently, boys, gently ; I’m bruised to death,” smiled Kit ; and his 
words brought a hush of pitying silence, broken only by low sobs and 
sorrowful whispers, as carefully and with bared heads and stream- 
ing eyes they bore him to the nearest cabin. For, despite his 
happy smile, one glance at that white, calm face was enough to 
convince the most doubting that Kit Hastings had given his life for 
another. 

An hour later, John Holden came from the hut where the wounded 
man lay, and walked with uneven steps to meet his sister. She drew 
him to her and asked, through dry, white lips: 

‘** How is he, John ?” 

John took her cold, limp hands in his warm, strong clasp, and said, 
“There is no hope, darling. At least, I think not. He’s all crushed 
and bruised by the pounding of the logs in the creek. I saw him for 
a few minutes, and he asked—he asked me to wait until it was cer- 
tain he would not recover—and then to ask you to marry him. He 
said his mine will make you comfortable for life, and that—that little 
Kit loves you so much, And then he looked at me so wistfully that 
if you don’t—I'll never forgive you! I’m sorry I ever said anything 
against him, Ruth. God knows I am! And Walter Carr’s there, 
waiting to marry you—if you will.” 

Ruth silently kissed her brother, and went hand-in-hand with him 
through the group of quiet men and weeping women, to her bridal. 
Walter led her to the bedside of the dying man, and said the few 
words that made them one. Then all softly withdrew, leaving hus- 
band and wife alone with little Kit. 

She heard his low, broken words of humble apology for the great 
demand he had made upon her “love for little Kit.” 

“Tt will be all right soon, Ruth—very soon. And I'm soglad; it’s 
so much better that I should go—now ; so much better. I can hear 
the lap-lapping of the fading tide. It’s carrying me out—far out from 
you and little Kit—so fast. And, oh, my wife—my darling, you do 
not regret giving me—this last, this wonderful happiness ? ” 

“Ah, no! Can’t you stay? Can’t you see I love you, altogether?” 

“Ts it really true? God is good, Ruth!—and,” with an anxious 
smile, “have I earned my name? Can you say ‘Christopher’?” 

“Christopher—my brave, noble, kingly Christopher !” 

Again were his eyes lit by the glow that gave them a glory not of 
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this earth, The hand, once so strong, closed tightly around hers, 
and he whispered once more, ‘‘ For His sake—Ruth.” 

The pain was gone from her heart at last, and “the peace that 
passeth understanding ”’ stole into it, stilling its sorrow, and bringing 
a joy that did not leave her, even when, after a last long kiss upon 
the smiling mouth, she drew little heart-broken Kit to her breast and 
said : 

“Don’t cry, sweetheart. See, he is with the Christ.” 

KE. A. Mors, Jr. 


DENVER, COL. 


THE FLIGHT OF THE FALCON. 
A LEGEND OF THE CRUSADES. 


Aprgv, dear bird of Normandy ; go thou with rapid wings 

And seek the sparkling fountains and the cool and laughing springs ; 
The last drop from my goblet I give to aid thy flight, 

While in the Phrygian desert I watch thee fade from sight. 

Not thine a toilsome journey through lonely moors and fens, 

As fares the Christian warrior who braves the Saracens ; 

O’er marshes and o’er mountains, o’er rivers vast and lone, 

Thou may’st pursue thy journey, unguarded and alone. 

The love God planted in thee shall lead thy trackless flight 

O’er leagues and leagues of distance, there in the fields of light, 
E’en as the Christian warrior shall rise above the sod 

And find his Home Eternal in the bosom of his God. 

She gave thee to my keeping with a.maiden’s coy caress, 

And an unspoken blessing in her tones of tenderness, 

When I went forth a champion, where myriad banners toss, 

To gain the Holy City, as a soldier of the Cross. 

The youngest Knight of Tancred, with wounded breast I lie 

On the desert fields of Phrygia, the first of all to die! 

I shall not see Jerusalem, where He the Master came, 

Nor lift the Cross on Olivet to glorify His name; 

Alone and unrecorded, no minstrelsy shall tell 

That for His cause a soldier in life’s young morning fell. 

But there are eyes a-watching o’er green hills far away 

For the message you will carry beneath your wings to-day ; 

And as you seek your nestlings in the lonely castle tower, 

It will tell her that I love her, it will tell her of this hour! 

Oh, let your soft wings flutter close to her troubled breast, 

- Upon whose holy shelter a dying heart would rest! 

Lavra F. Hinspare. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT WINES. 


Tue subacid fruits are the highest efforts of Nature in the direction 
of vegetation, as they appeal to the senses and afford pleasure to man- 
kind. Flowers appeal to two senses, sight and smell; but fruits ap- 
peal to three, sight, smell, and taste; and, in this respect, are superior 
to all other vegetable products. And since, among fruits, the grape 
holds a high place as to beauty, fragrance, and flavor; and since the 
fragrance and the flavor not only survive the death of the grape itself, 
but acquire in its juice an augmented aroma and enticement, free 
from gross matter, and, throughout the civilized world, a source and 
synonym of joy; wine is entitled to a leading position in the reper- 
toire of those delights which cheer and charm us in our progress over 
the dusty pathways of life. 

How to appreciate and enjoy any good gift of Nature is part of a 
liberal education, and distinguishes the enlightened man from the 
savage, the gentleman of to-day from his paleolithic ancestor of a 
long-buried age, who dwelt in caves with his uncouth mate and 
brood of young barbarians, whose highest training it was to chase 
wild goats through the forests and slay them with stone hatchets. 
‘One who knows how to use and enjoy wine, therefore, has a better 
grasp on the pleasures of life than one who is ignorant; and there 
are many readers who will derive benefit from information as to the 
nature of wines, how they are classified, and how they may be best 
obtained and enjoyed. This information will doubtless be super- 
fluous to, here and there, an enlightened reader ; and to such readers 
we will only suggest the Horatian advice, 


**Si quid novisti rectius istis, 
Candidus imperti: si non, his utere mecum.” - 


‘Or, translating freely, “If you know more about these things than the 
writer, be so good as to impart to the public; if not, kindly go right 
along with me.” 

Wine is produced by the fermentation of grape-juice. This is not 
an acetous fermentation, by which the juice is oxidized and turned 
into vinegar, but is the result of an effort on the part of the liquid to 
throw off its grosser elements of earthy material, and, by developing 
a proper amount of alcohol within itself, insure its life as a clear and 
fragrant fluid during an indefinite term of years. The main obstacle 
to be guarded against is the air, oxygen being destructive to true 
vinous fermentation. The wine-maker, therefore, is careful to pro- 
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vide proper receptacles for the crude juice to perform its duties in, 
and he is then sure that the juice itself will obey its nature. In most 
grape districts he employs casks, with just vent enough to allow the 
gases to be driven off; while in ancient and slow-going Bourgogne 
(Burgundy) the proprietors, after the manner of their ancestors, use 
pits, well-cemented on the inside, and covered with boards and straw, 
out of which, when scum and gas have ceased to come to the surface, 
they dip the clear wine in buckets, and put it away in casks to ripen 
and develop. 

Such, in brief, is the genesis of all wine. But there are differences 
in grapes, and these occasion differences in wine; and there are dif- 
ferences in climate and soil which occasion differences almost infinite 
in number in wines produced from the same varieties of grape. 

The different kinds of wine known to Europeans and Americans are 
Ports, Sherries, the sweet, white juices classed as Angelicas and Mus- 
catels, Clarets, Hungarian reds, like the Carlowitz, Spanish reds, like 
the Rioja and Tarragonas, Rhine wines, red and white, Bourgogne 
reds and whites (Burgundies), Champagnes, Sauternes, Madeiras, and 
the Sicily wines, generalized under the title of Marsalas. These are 
the broad, commercial distinctions, but, in wine-making countries, 
every village has its local variety of some one of these, the species, how- 
ever, never amounting to a departure from the genus, All the wines 
of California find places in the foregoing list, 

This is certainly an extraordinary differentiation of the product 
of a single fruit, and has no correspondence, so far as we know, in 
any other product of the planet; yet it exists, and to that extent 
that an expert, blindfolded, can name each one of the above wines 
from taste alone, if allowed to rinse his mouth with water between 
tastings, And nearly everybody knows the difference between Port 
and Sherry, or between Champagne and Claret ; although it is related 
of Horace Greeley that, in a report of a banquet, he stated that “there 
was plenty both of Heidsieck wine and Champagne.” Similar igno- 
rance still exists in, here and there, a bucolic district. The writer was 
once present at a reunion where Claret was served to the guests, and 
a lady from Northampton, Mass., was heard to observe to a neighbor- 
ing convive: “This Madeira is indeed delightful; I have often heard 
our host praised for his Madeira !” 

The differences in wines produced from the same varieties of grape 
and in the same district are much more subtle, and require for a 
correct appreciation a certain training, which is only acquired by 
drinking the wines. The juice of the grape produced in the Cham- 
pagne district is substantially the same all through the province, 
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although an expert can distinguish the wine of Chalons-sur-Marne 
from that of Avizes or Bouzy ; and will tell you that, being raised on 
a chalky soil, it is more pééillant and has less body. The differences 
in Burgundy wines are obvious, and, on a short acquaintance, no 
one could mistake a Pommard for a Chambertin, or fail to distin- 
guish a Corton from either. The variations in Rhine wines are not 
so strongly marked, nor in Sherries, although between the Amon- 
tillados and the Olorosos or Soleras there are radical distinctions. 
Madeiras and Ports differ in taste owing mainly to age ; the areas on 
which they are grown being small and homogeneous, the product of 
each is homogeneous also. 

But it is in the Clarets, which are indeed the most useful of all 
wines, and the most friendly to the health and enjoyment of the race, 
that we find the greatest variety of flavor and quality, Claret is the 
favorite wine of Frenchmen, and, in describing it, a whole vocabulary 
comes into play. Commercial circulars from Bordeaux are written 
in the style that obtains among the art critics of the Salon and the 
reviewers of new books in the Revue des Deux Mondes. And, in fact, 
Claret deserves all the praise it receives ; it cheers the spirits, it aids 
digestion, it is a regulator of the bowels ; the most delicate person 
can take fourteen ounces, nearly a pint, without an undue alcoholic 
exhilaration, and, not being loaded with sugar, it leaves no headache 
or disagreeable after-taste behind it. 

The French Clarets are produced upon the low ground that skirts 
both sides of the Garonne River, near whose mouth the noble old 
city of Bordeaux extends its spacious wharves to the use of the ships 
of all nations, The proprietors of the vineyards up the river send 
down the casks to market on flat-boats. The choice growths are 
generally bought up in advance on the estates, but the ordinaires or 
bourgeois wines come down to the open-air market on the Bordeaux 
quays, and take their chances, ‘The dealers and speculators go about 
among the casks with their tubes and silver cups, the latter shaped 
like clam shells, in which they estimate the color and texture of the 
wines ; and a lively scene of traffic is the result. 

The first five growths or crds of Clarets have long since been crys- 
tallized into a system or catalogue which is here given, and which it 
would be sacrilege to tamper with. It is as follows: 

crus.—Chiteaux: Lafite, La Tour, Margaux. 

2°* crus.—Chateaux: Cos d’Estournel, Rauzan, Brane-Cantenac, 
Mouton-de-Rothschild, Léoville Gruaud, Larose. 

3” crus.—Chiteaux: Brown-Cantenac, d’Issan, Langoa, Lagrange, 
Giscours, Palmer. 
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4" crus, —Chiteaux: Poujet, Talbot, Beycheville, Le Prieuré, La 
Tour-Oarnet, Saint Pierre, 

5" crus.—Chiteaux ; Pontet-Canet, Cos Labory, Cantemerle, Mou- 
ton d’Armailhacq, Le Tertre, Dauzac, Batailley. 

After these, and unclassed, come the Pauillacs, St. Emilions, St. 
Estdphes, St. Juliens, Bourgs, Fronsacs, St. Macaires—and so on, in- 
definitely, each named after the parish where it is grown ; but all of 
them bourgeois, or peasant wines, wines of the country, export wines, 
ordinaires, as they are variously designated, and differing but slightly 
in price. Finally come what.are known as Cargo Clarets, which are 
mainly the products of Bordeaux cellars, blends of the true ordinaire 
with Spanish red wines from Bilbao, and more or less water, the 
price of which, year in and year out, is about forty cents per gallon 
by the cask of sixty gallons. 

A glance at the classed Clareta showa the names of numerous 
growtha which are hardly known to the public in the United States, 
With the exception of Chateau Lafite, Chateau Latour, Chateau 
Margaux, of the firat cru; Chateau Léoville, Chateau Larose, of the 
second ; Chateau Brown-Cantenac, Chateau Giscours, of the third ; 
Chateau Beycheville, of the fourth ; and Chateau Pontet-Canet, of 
the fifth, the list is a stranger to the catalogues of our largest retail- 
ing houses, and if the wines were imported, they could not be sold 
to pay cost and duty. Certain facts connected with this list show 
clearly that even the intelligent wine consumers of New York are 
very imperfectly acquainted with the commercial values and intrinsic 
worth of Clarets. Pontet-Canet is a fifth growth, among the most 
inferior of the classed wines, yet, when a cellar of wines comes to 
auction from an executor or assignee, this wine invariably sells for 
more money than the representatives of the second, third, and fourth 
classes. We have never known an instance to the contrary, the 
popular opinion being that Pontet-Canet is about “at the top of the 
heap.” Some years ago, a New Yorker discovered an excellent bot- 
tling of Chateau Palmer (third cru) at the Café Voisin, in Paris, and 
ordered over twelve cases, 100 bottles in each case. When he had 
consumed six cases, he died (not in consequence of the Chateau 
Palmer), and the remaining six cases were sent to auction with the 
rest of his cellar. His St. Julien, which was only a bourgeois wine, 
brought eight dollars a dozen ; while the Chateau Palmer, not being 
known to the audience, sold at six dollars a dozen.* The Palmer cost 
five francs (95 cents) a bottle in Bordeaux, and the St. Julien cost 


* The deceased was Mr. ——, of the South Street firm of G—— & Co. The 
auctioneer was John H. Draper. The buyer of the ‘‘ Palmer” was the writer. 
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ten francs ($1.90) a dozen bottles. As we have seen, St. Julien is 
not the name of a growth or vineyard at all; it is only the name of 
a parish ; and the Bordeaux exporters label nearly all the bourgeois 
wines, which they bottle for the United States, as St. Julien, even if 
they come from twenty other parishes, as, indeed, the bulk of them 
do. 

There are also numerous varieties of the white wines, or Sauternes, 
grown in the hilly country farther up the Garonne River. White 
wines are always grown on hillsides, and from the verb savter, 
to jump or ascend, we get the designation of Sauterne for the 
wine made from grapes which elevated ground produces. It is 
quite well known that Chateau Yquem is the most precious of the 
Sauternes, but this delicious wine is closely allied to, and rivalled by, 
several splendid wines, which, with the exception of Latour Blanche, 
are almoat unknown, and, henee, unsalable in the United Staten, 
Among these are Chateau Coutet, Sur Saluces, Chateau Peyraguey, 
Ohateau du Vigneau, the growths of which in some years, especially 
the 1869's and 1874's, sell as high as Chateau Yquem. There is 
also Chateau Suduirant, of which a few cases now and then come to 
New York on private orders; and besides the Latour Blanche, the 
Chateau Rabaut ; after which come the Hauts Barsacs, and the Hauts 
Sauternes, and the ordinary Barsacs, Sauternes, and Graves, all of 
which are bourgeois. Finally, we have Cargo Sauternes, which it is 
base flattery to style execrable. 

Burgundy wines exhibit gradations equally marked, although not 
so numerous. * They are certainly the noblest wines on the planet, 
and command a higher price in France than the Clarets, grade for 
grade. Thus, while the famous Chateau Lafite of 1874 sells in Bor- 
deaux for ten francs, $1.90 per bottle, Clos de Vougeot and Romanée 
sell in Béaune and Dijon for fifteen francs. The same difference exists 
between the lower grades of each. Macon is worth more than St. 
Julien, Nuits is worth more than Pontet-Canet. The white Burgun- 
dies, however, are not valued up to the Sauternes; of these, Mon- 
trachet and Meursault are the best, and are hardly known in the 
United States. You find them at Delmonico’s, but they are rarely 
ordered, and then only by experts. But everybody knows, or thinks 
he knows, what Chablis is; the real truth being that Chablis is one 
of the poorest of the white Burgundies, being but one grade above 
ordinaire ; and all that is sent to this country by inferior shippers 7s 
ordinaire, and valued at home only at one franc and a quarter per 
bottle. 

While we are on the subject of the classification of wines, we must 
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not omit to speak of the wines of California. Although vineyards 
are successfully cultivated in New York, Virginia, Ohio, North Car- 
olina, and Missouri, still none of these States offers such advantages 
to the vine-grower as California. Neither the climate nor the soil is 
so propitious. The grapes grown in these States have acid interiors, 
which render the addition of sugar necessary in order that the wine 
may be palatable and keep well. Sugar, thus added, is a foreign 
body ; it blends with the grape-juice, it is true, and sweetens while 
it produces alcohol, but it is not homogeneous with the grape, and 
it disagrees with the great majority of drinkers. The free consump- 
tion of a wine thus created is apt to leave a furred tongue and head- 
ache. 

The Champagnes of New York and Missouri are passable, although 
the Catawba flavor renders them unpopular ; but the so-called Clarets— 
with the exception of Norton’s Virginia seedling, which makes aclear red 
wine, strongly resembling a Pommard or a Carlowitz, a heavy Claret 
or a light Burgundy, whichever you choose to call it—are undesirable, 
and comparatively unwholesome. But California produces the true 
wine grape, eatable all the way through ; a fruit which you can chew and 
hold in your mouth as you can the pulp of a peach, until your pal- 
ate has taken its savor of every particle. Isabella, Concord, Delaware, 
Catawba grapes must slide down your throat really uneaten and 
untasted, except on the surface of the berry. No matter how ripe 
they are, they have an intensely acid core, which sets your teeth on 
edge if you bite it. 

California is the-fruit paradise of the United States, and has an 
immense area kindly to the vine. From its northern to its southern 
extremity, and far up into the interior, extend vineyards full of the 
best wine grapes. There are whole counties, in almost any part of 
which the vine produces a choice grape, among which are Santa Clara, 
Napa, Sonoma, Fresno, Los Angeles, Kern, Butte, Tehema; and the 
list will doubtless be extended in time to include one-half of the fifty- 
three counties of this immense State, which may be truly called an 
empire. The value of thé fruit crop of California, of which the grape 
is the larger part, is only second to the value of the grain and po- 
tato crops, in which respect it is distinguished from all the other 
States of the Union. 

California contains 156,000 square miles, and if she had 1,000 more 
square miles, three States like New York and three more like Con- 
necticut could be laid on her surface. One third of her area, to speak 
within bounds, is adapted to grape culture, which gives her vine- 
yard possibilities as great as France would have if she were all vine- 
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yard. Now the wine production of France is one billion four hun- 
dred millions of gallons ; while California has only attained a result 
of twenty-two millions of gallons ; that is, with an immensely greater 
area adapted to grape culture, she yields only one sixty-third as 
much wine as France! This indicates the vast possibilities of the 
State, and shows how much the baby giant has yet to increase his 
stature. 

California produces, and gives to the world, excellent red and white 
wines ; but her wine-growers have committed, and still continue to 
commit, a great mistake in bestowing French or German names on 
their products. Thus, we find a leading shipper of California wines 
advertising his wares as follows: White wines—Hochheimer, Nier- 
steiner, Deidesheimer, Laubenheimer, Hock ; Red wines—St. Julien, 
Chateau Margaux, St. Emilion, St. Estéphe, Zinfandel. These names 
are all borrowed from the German and French nomenclature, with 
the exception of the term “Zinfandel,” which is the name of a Hun- 
garian grape. These names, where they originated, are the names of 
certain districts where certain varieties of German and French wines 
are produced, and have no relevancy to California productions. 
Combinations of the letters of the alphabet are not so difficult to 
make that equally sonorous or attractive titles could not be formed 
which would differ from these, and it is a slur upon our own wares 
that we should be forced to imitate those of foreign nations. If you 
raise choice grapes on your estate, and make a choice wine from 
them, are you compelled to style it Chateau Margaux in order to 
enjoy the flavor? ‘The real reason of this otherwise irrational act is 
that the taste of the American public is supposed to be so vitiated 
and artificial that a good wine stands no chance of being sold and 
consumed unless it masquerades under a foreign name. This reason, 
if true, dishonors and disgraces the trade and the public ; and, if false, 
is ridiculous ; and in either case it should have no standing in the 
community. California wine-growers owe it to themselves and the 
rapidly increasing constituency of their customers all over the United 
States to desist from the discreditable practice. 

It is pleasant to be able to say that some of the more enlightened 
wine-growers have adopted a proper nomenclature for their products. 
California abounds in Spanish and Indian names, equally euphoni- 
ous with the titles of French saints or German hillside farms, and 
the labels of certain excellent vineyards bear such names. If, in or- 
der to enjoy a bottle of wine, it must be labelled with anything more 
than the name of the maker, why are not Cresta Blanca, Porvenir, 
and Madrone as good as St. Julien, St. Emilion, and St. Estéphe? 
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And they are really better, because they are genuine, and genuine 
things are better than shams, humbugs, and imitations. 

California, as yet, has furnished to the gayety of nations no red 
wines equal to the fine classed growths of the Gironde (Bordeaux 
wines) or of Bourgogne (Burgundy) ; no white wines equal to the 
high-grade Sauternes and the white high-grade Burgundies. But 
California is young yet, and her vineyard area may be increased more 
than a hundredfold without overstepping her grape-growing capa- 
city. It is fair to expect that, somewhere in this vast extent of terri- 
tory, certain nooks and hillsides will be found that will furnish such 
unknown and mystical ingredients to the sap of the vine that the 
juice of its grapes may have the aroma and flavor of the superb wines 
of France. The area of the Chateau Lafite vineyard is limited, per- 
haps seventy acres; the soil differs in no ascertainable respect from 
that of neighboring vineyards; but the fact is indisputable that the 
same variety of grape when grown on this soil, and on other soils, 
produces different wines, and that the wine of the Lafite estate has 
excellencies all its own, and peculiar to itself. The causes of this are 
believed to lie beyond chemical analysis. Such analysis has been 
attempted, since to arrive at such a secret means wealth beyond the 
dreams of avarice, but to no purpose. 

Distinctions have already been established between the Californian 
red wines. The principal one is that the wines of the northern coun- 
ties are more delicate than those of the southern. . The latter coun- 
ties are indeed semi-tropical, Los Angeles being in latitude 34° ; and 
this latitude on the’Pacific coast is much warmer than on the Atlan- 
tic. Here and there, wines with a true aroma and bouquet have 
been produced in the Sonoma, Napa, and Fresno districts. These are 
not yet largely commercially known under their right names. Some 
of them are now ripening in the cask ; others have been sold and 
shipped to the Bordeaux merchants, whose wealth and knowledge 
enable them to take up good things when they see them. In a few 
years, under proper labels, and introduced by the right sponsors, 
they will be called for at the high-class restaurants by connoisseurs, 
and will deserve to be: 

In sparkling wine, generically known as Champagne, California is 
as yet deficient. Almost any wine can be made to give out foam, or 
bubbles of carbonic acid gas ; and thus we have sparkling Hocks, 
and sparkling Moselles, and sparkling Burgundies ; and we have seen 
sparkling Sherries, and the Hungarians have produced sparkling 
wines ; but these, together with the California sparkling wines, all 
fail to rival the veritable mousseux wines of the Champagne district 
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in France. The industrious wine-growers of the Saumur district, 
France, department of Indre-et-Loire, have made, and are making, 
diligent effort to persuade the world to drink their sparkling wine ; 


but the difference between the Saumur and the Reims product is so ~ 


great that the French courts have interfered in the interests of jus- 
tice. We-quote from the Paris Revue des Vins et Liqueurs, of Feb- 
ruary, 1890: 

“ Our private qneneepemtiett writes to us from Epernay, January 
25, 1890: 

“ We began our letter last month by saying that Champagne wines 
were being more and more exported. 

“To-day we are glad to have to say it again. Since the beginning 
of the present month, the quantity of Champagne wine sent off has 
been continually on the increase. 

“Champagne, in enormous quantity, has been shipped to the 
United States by merchants here, who have got the supply of that 
country in sparkling wines. 

.“ Several of these shipments, it is true, have no other object than to 
keep up the stocks on the other side of the Atlantic, so as to be able 
to deliver at once when orders come in. 

“But the others were the consequences of sales made by agents. 

“Is not this increase in the Champagne trade due to the judg- 
ment of the Court of Appeal of Angers, in virtue of which the Sau- 
mur merchants are forbidden to make use of the name of ‘ Spark- 
ling Champagne’ for their sparkling wines ? 

“We are inclined to think so. 

“For this judgment has been made en nuaiiiiins and, ‘the 
world over, lovers of the real Champagne wines must have got it into 
their minds that it is only in our country that the genuine sparkling 
Champagne wine is made. 

‘Everywhere else, all that could be got were sparkling wines 
which were Champagne in name only. 

“ That was to take people in, and no more. 

“The Syndicate of the Champagne wine-merchants, which carried 
the case successfully from court to court, must be glad of the result 
which has been obtained, and that for two reasons: first, because we 
keep the natural and exclusive right we have of using the word 
Champagne ; and, second, because of the mistrust which buyers, when 
far away from the Continent, will have when giving their orders ; for, 
forewarned as they now are, they will not be willing to receive what 
they never ordered.” 

Still, it is within the possibilities, and Californians say it is within 
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the probabilities, that there will yet be discovered in that noble State 
districts in which the grape now cultivated on the Marne will pro- 
duce a sparkling wine equally good with that of the renowned vine- 
yards of Eastern France. These districts will be, if they ever exist 
at all, to the north of San Francisco, and in the direction of the 
Sierra. The southern wines are too rough, too sugary, too alcoholic, 
to be matured into a delicate mousseur that shall leave no cloying 
after-taste on the palate, and no headache in the morning. 

We have merely touched the subject of the wines of California. 
We have said nothing of her Sherries, Muscatels, Ports, and Bran- 
dies, and want of space compels us to pass by these, with the single 
remark, that they all show great possibilities, especially the Sherries 
and Brandies, since it is of great advantage to those who are obliged 
to confine themselves to a non-acid wine like Sherry, to be able to 
obtain vintages that are not fortified with added spirits ; and the time 
has come when the world needs more Brandy. It is no secret that 
the French Brandy shippers have for a long time been sending to 
America a German potato-spirit under Cognac labels, to retail at a 
dollar a bottle, and it is time this nefarious traffic should be stopped. 
Physicians prescribe Brandy to patients, but if patients are put off 
with potato-spirits, the doctors might better prescribe alcohol and 
water. Nowcomes California with a pure, sound Brandy, made from 
distilled wine and grape pumice, as it ought to be ; and we buy it at. 
an average price by the barrel of two dollars a gallon ; so that the 
retailer can furnish it at a dollar a bottle, and can afford to furnish 
it in purity. When this Brandy has acquired age, we can snap our 
fingers at the Cognac district of France, and its fraudulent efforts to 
furnish to the world more Brandy than it can honestly come by. 

It is also proper to notice the fact that, at the Paris Exposition of 
1889, there were awarded to California wines three gold medals, nine 
silver medals, nine bronze medals, and five honorable mentions, and 
to California Brandies six medals and two honorable mentions. 

As to the best method of obtaining good wine, it is obvious that 
these three methods are open to all of us: to raise it; to buy it, in 
which is included the art and mystery of running in debt for it ; and 
to be invited to dinner to drink it, @la Chauncey Depew and Horace 
Porter, and to balls to drink it, @ la any young and popular leader 
of the german. One may also tout for some wine house, either for- 
eign or domestic, and thus for a time obtain all requisite supplies ; 
but this method of acquisition soon becomes arid. Of the principal 
three modes just mentioned, the second is preferable for the average 
citizen, because few of us have the experience, capital, or time to 
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manage our own vineyards, and there are fewer still whose oratory 
or terpsichorean ability is of such marked excellence as to open to 
them, without charge, the festivities of the banquet-hall or the 
ball-room. But, fortunately, we all have more or less money, and 
wine, like all products of human labor, is always to be had for 
money. 

He who has more money will naturally and properly resort to 
houses of wealth and reputation, and order whatever growth he pre- 
fers, always looking to this, that the bottled wines shall be from 
merchants whose renown is already established. One can be as sure 
as it is permitted to be sure of anything, that if he buys the bottling 
of Nathaniel Johnston & Sons, or Cruse Fils, or Barton & Guestier, 


from any house of good repute, he will possess a good Claret or Sau- 


terne; andif he buys the bottling of Liger Belair, or Auguste Billerey, 
or Bouchard Pére et Fils, he will possess a good Burgundy. If he 
buys the high-priced wines of these renowned bottlers, he will pos- 
sess really superb vintages, which will afford the educated palate a 
refined pleasure. To such a buyer, all is plain sailing: 

But there are thousands of housekeepers who have moderate in- 
comes, and still want to drink good wines. With some little knowl- 
edge and exertion, such a result can be obtained. Any agency of a 
reputable California vineyard or wine-shipper will deliver from New 
York, Boston, Chicago, or other large city, five cases of good Claret 
or white wine, at $3 per case of 12 quart bottles ; and better grades, 
resembling Bordeaux classed growths, at higher prices up to $10 
per case. Ports and Sherries range from $6 to $10 per case. These 
wines are good enough for anybody. And the agents of Bordeaux 
houses, or the better class of grocers whom they supply, will do 
nearly as well in delivering sound, wholesome wines from France ; 
the duty on all still wines being only 50 cents per gallon, whether in 
bulk or bottle. 3 

But you can lay in your stock at still lower prices if you choose to 
take a little trouble. You can purchase from a California agency a 
barrel of excellent Claret at seventy-five cents per gallon. The barrel 
contains fifty gallons, and each gallon will fill five and a half bottles 
of the usual size. Place the barrel in a cellar or vacant room, where 
the temperature shall not be below forty-five degrees Fahrenheit, and 
call ina bottler. He will set up the barrel, put in some fining material, 
such as white of egg or sizing, and come again in a fortnight. Mean- 
time you will have purchased two gross of bottles, and washed their 
insides with clean water and small shot. The bottler arrives with 
corks, and in a few hours you are enabled to pile away two hun 
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dred and seventy-five bottles of good Claret. The expense is as fol- 
lows : 


Barrel of wine, fifty gallons, at 75 cents,. . . . . . $37 50 
Two gross of bottles, at 
Corks, 1 00 
Services of 5 00 


So that the bottled product, which will keep for an indefinite period 
unless you drink it, costs you eighteen and three-quarters cents per 
bottle ; and is good enough for anybody, especially for daily use. In 
fact, if an experienced consumer of wine were offered the choice of 
good ordinary Claret, or of Chateau Latour, for every day in the year, 
without change, he would select the former, knowing that the latter 
is too rich for every-day use ; that, like all the grands vins, it is essen- 
tially a banquet wine, and adapted rather to festal occasions than to 
the every-day dinner-table. 

If a housekeeper thinks that $50 is too much to pay at one time 
for wine, he can club with one or more of his friends; and if he 
wishes to lay in Sherry and Port also, he will find such a course 
advisable, since there are few households in which it is wise or neces- 
sary to have nearly three hundred bottles of such heavy wines; but a 
family may well have four dozen bottles each of Sherry and Port at a 
cost of not over twenty-five cents a bottle. 

Champagne is a popular beverage, and many households would en- 
joy drinking it once or twice a week, were it not so costly, $30 a case 
of twelve bottles. Now, if we want something that is very good, and 
that has required a great deal of capital and labor to produce, and is 
produced even then on a limited scale, we must expect to pay more 
for it than if it were not so desirable, and could be produced by 
almost anybody, and almost anywhere. Hence, genuine Champagne 
will always be costly ; but it need not cost the American consumer 
$2.50 a bottle by the case, even although the Government lays a tax 
on it of sixty-five cents a bottle. 

In the first place, you can club with nine other small capitalists, 
and import one hundred cases from Reims or Epernay, either at 
thirty francs per case, or at ninety francs, or at any intermediate 
price—that is, at any price between $5.70 and $17.10, delivered on 
steamer at Havre. When the wine arrives in New York or Boston, 
Uncle Sam says “$7.36 more on each case of twelve quart bottles, or 
$7.72-on each case of twenty-four pints, if you please, or I shall 
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hold on to the goods.” This brings up your bill to $13.06, or to 
$24.46, or to almost any intermediate price. The wine at thirty 
francs a case is not of the best, being what the French call a petit vin, 
and the English a “small wine ;” but it is veritable Champagne, and 
no one need be ashamed to drink it or offer it to others. But a very 
good wine, indeed, can be shipped at Havre for forty francs per case, 
or $7.60; and this wine, with duty, freight, and Custom House 
brokerage added, can be placed on your table at $1.33 per bottle. 

The reader will naturally say, “If this be true, the profits of Cham- 
pagne importers must be enormous;” and so they are, after the 
demand for their wines has been created; but the creation of such 
demand for wines now unknown in this country is next to impossible. 
The wreckage of such efforts fills the auction-rooms, and is evidenced 
by the frequent sales of unclaimed wines at the Government stores, 
after three years’ storage, for non-payment of duties. Frequently 
invoices of one hundred cases are sold in this manner, no sampling 
allowed ; and rarely is more than $9 per case obtained. In this way 
superior wines are sometimes obtained at about the amount of the 
duty. And after all the efforts that have been made to establish de- 
mand for various brands of Champagne in the United States, in order 
to reap the profits that accrue from the sale of this wine, there are 
not over ten brands that are imported in sufficient quantity to be 
recognized on the wine lists of leading grocers, hotels, and restau- 
rants. For these ten successes there have been a hundred failures, 
each one involving heavy pecuniary loss. 

The middle-aged reader will recall the attempt made by Max Su- 
taine, of Reims, to popularize his wine, when the great and only 
Jullien flourished his baton in Tripler Hall. One night, a fountain in 
that room spouted “ Max ‘Sutaine” all through the concert, and 
whoever wished could drink. The Max Sutaine House still makes 
excellent Champagne at Reims, but it wants no more experiments in 
America, where the people are blind to its merits. 

Every now and then a hitherto unknown brand of Champagne 
makes a sudden explosion in the advertising columns qf the newspa- 
pers and the theatre programmes. Handsomely caparisoned horses 
draw truck-loads of the cases up and down Broadway, with flags flying, 
on which the name of the Champagne appears. Young men appear 
at the swell restaurants, loudly call for this particular Champagne, 
averring that they never use any other description, express great sur- 
prise at being told that it is not in stock, and depart hungry and thirsty, 
telling the manager that “this must never occur again.” They have 
previously instructed the waiter to let it be known among his fellow- 
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waiters that fifty cents apiece will be paid for the corks of this brand, 
on demand, at the agency, No. —— Street. Subsequently, this 
brand, if fairly good, does appear qn the wine list ; the same young men 
occasionally visit the restaurant and open a bottle, the corks are duly 
paid for at the agency, the advertisements continue to appear, until 
the foreign appropriation is exhausted, the public remains blind to 
the merits of the vintage, and finally, the wine grows leaky, and is 
closed out at auction at from $8 to $12 a case. One of the most 
signal failures in this direction was that of H. K. Thurber & Co. 
with the Louis Renouf dry Champagne, which that wealthy house 
sent in so lavishly to the leading clubs of New York in 1875, and 
also advertised so largely. In this case an immense capital was 
combined with an excellent wine, but the public refused the goods. 
The wealth and influence of a renowned Beaver-Street house, and of 
the Milhaus of Broadway, were enlisted in introducing the wine of 
Jacquesson Fils, whose Champagne caves at Chalons-sur-Marne are 
among the largest in France. This was in 1873. The Jacquessons 
were enormously opulent, and they sent to New York 1,000 cases of 
their best quality of Champagne, with carte blanche for expenses. To 
speak colloquially, this superb wine failed to “catch on,” and was 
ultimately sold at about $12 a case, or less than fifty cents per bottle 
over the duty. The rich firm of Ch. Loche, of Reims, have had their 
fling at this market since 1885, but, as we look over the importation lists, 
their excellent wine is found to be conspicuous by its absence. They 
have many fellow-sufferers in Reims and Epernay ; Fisse, Thirion & Co., 
Perinet Fils, Ch. Farre, the Duminys, Jacques Goerg at Chalons, 
Koch Fils at Avize—but why pursue the sad theme further? Mean- 
while, a paragraph in the London Punch, its real excellence, and the 
patronage of Albert Edward have placed one famous brand on all 
wine lists and in countless refined households throughout the United 
States, and yielded the importer a noble fortune annually. 

Champagnes of this class, and most of the other excellent wines that 
find place on our wine lists, cost from 72 to 84 francs, at Havre ; 72 
franes represent $13.50 ; 84 frances, $15.78. Adding duty and freight, 
etc., we have $23.39 and $27.11 as the cost of the best wines now 
sin vogue in the United States, in the importers’ cellars. Probably a 
discount on these prices is made to the importers, of from 10 to 15 
per cent ; but if this is the case, it is a private matter. The prices 
published above are made known to the world in the French Price- 
Currents. 

The importers sell these wines to grocers and jobbers at from $27 
to $31 per case, less 14 per cent discount, so that the wine costing 
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$21.11, less a probable discount, nets the agent $23.22, which tends 
to prove that a discount must be allowed to the agent by the French 
firm, so as to insure him a profit of $3 a case, which is, by usage, the 
profit estimated to belong to all Champagne agents. In the instance 


of Champagnes thatare in large demand, the incomes of the importers 


are in excess of $100,000 annually, and there are four brands that net 
each of the agents in the United States more than this noble revenue. 

It will be seen that the householder who cannot afford to order 
leading brands from his grocer, and cannot persuade nine other house- 
holders to form a club to import Champagnes not on sale in this 
market, must either drink American Champagne, or explore the 
wreckage of the foreign. When he has acquired experience in the 
latter branch of enterprise, he can have all the Champagne he wants 
to drink at about a dollar a bottle, of excellent quality, and not in- 
jured for table use by the leakage, which, unless excessive, does not* 
sensibly injure either the flavor or the sparkle of the wine. In fact, 
old and slightly leaky Champagne is now a fad among English viveurs. 

It remains for the reader to consider how he may enjoy wine to the 
utmost. We have just learned something about the nature of wine, 
and we have been told how to get it. Do we all know how to drink 
it? This question must be answered in the negative. 

There are people who put sugar and ice into Claret ; pour Cham- 
pagne into glasses half-full of broken ice, and perhaps lemon-juice 
and sugar ; and handle a bottle of old Burgundy as if it were a carafe 
of water, so that, after the first glass has been poured, the residue 
is as muddy as Mississippi River water. We do not expect to reclaim 
such sinners ; they are not worth reclaiming. As Sam Ward said 
to the missionary who requested financial aid to save men from 
Satan, ‘“‘ Not half so many men go to the devil now as ought to.” But 
we shall be glad if we are the means of inducing here and there an 
ingenuous soul to refrain from committing such monstrous crimes. 

A judge of the Federal Court was once dining at the table of a dis- 
tinguished French host. Chateau Margaux was being served, needless 
to state, from Claret jugs, and of the proper temperature. Our judge 
was such a sinner as we have sketched ; he was not born in the purple, 
and his parents were New England ascetics. He said to the waiter, 
“ Bring me a few lumps of ice.” The judge was accustomed to con- 
clude his story thus : ‘ By George, sir, the chap, and he was an elderly 
man too, fairly turned pale, and he leaned over to my ear, and said, 
in a solemn tone of voice, ‘ Sir, if you putice in that wine, the Lord 
will never forgive you!’” 

We take it for granted that people who drink wine intend to get 
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all the enjoyment possible out of it. Now, a pare wine ripened and 
perfected by the rare chemistry of nature does not admit of the 
addition of any foreign material whatever, and it is a violation of good 
taste and natural law to inflict such material upon it. This statement 
covers the whole ground, and includes all foreign bodies, whether ice, 
sugar, cut fruit, spirits, or any other possible ingredient. 

Of course, when you make a Claret cup, or a Sangaree, or Cham- 
pagne cup, or cocktail, or punch, you get a pleasant drink, cold, vin- 
ous, spirituous, and refreshing ; but you lose the delicate flavors, 
bouquets, and ethers of the wine. The proof of this is that an ordi- 
naire makes as good Claret cup as Chateau Latour, and that, if the 
spirits, bitters, and ice proportions are alike, one Champagne cocktail 
is just as good as another. Ice is a destroyer of flavor. A gill of old 
Otard Brandy, poured into a pint glass of shaved ice, cannot be distin- 
guished from a compounded Brandy, fabricated from “ pure spirits,” 
similarly treated. And this being true of strong liquors, as the reader 
can readily verify for himself, it is, a fortiori, true of wines whose fla- 
vors are more delicate, and depend largely on certain volatile ethers 
to whose integrity frost is fatal. 

As to handling : never drink red wines from the bottle, except the 
thin ordinaires when freshly bottled. All good red wines deposit 
sediment in the bottle, and when you shake the bottle you mix this 
sediment with the wine and spoil it for immediate use. Let your 
bottles of red wines stand a few days before you use them; then 
carefully decant them, and leave the sediment in the bottom of the 
flask, where nature places it. The better the wine, the more need is 
there of this procedure. High-grade Sauternes and white Burgun- 
dies demand the same treatment. 

The temperature of all red wines at the table should be between 
60° and 80° Fahrenheit. That noble Burgundy, the Corton, is pal- 
atable when blood-warm; but Nuits, Chambertin, and Romanée are 
best at about 70°. 

White wines are to be colder. French connoisseurs drink Cham- 
pagne at about 40° Fahrenheit. Most American drinkers prefer it 
at nearer 35°. To frapper Champagne destroys its flavor, and to 
pour it on ice in the glass is a criminal abuse. Sauternes, white 
Burgundies, white Rhine wines, and Sherries are all at their best at 
about 40°, not colder. To put ice into a Chateau Yquem or Mont- 
rachet is barbarous. People who wish to enjoy the present, or 
who believe in a hereafter, abstain from such immoral practices. 

When any bottled wine is served you at a public table, insist that 
the capsule shall be intact. It is a too common practice of the cellar 
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stewards of hotels and restaurants to recork bottles on which the 
labels are sound, putting in inferior wines, and thus to have, for in- 
stance, a ‘Chateau Margaux, Barton & Guestier” label on a bottle 
with a cork duly branded “ Barton & Guestier,” which bottle contains 
an ordinaire worth only seventy-five cents per gallon. Here is no 
counterfeiting, but the capsule is plain, and exposes the fraud. The 
thrifty rogues do not dare to counterfeit the capsules; no cap- 
sule-makers would dare to utter such counterfeits, to begin with. 
Champagne bottles are treated in the same manner; but the capsule 
gives the intelligent consumer perfect protection. In 1873, or about 
that date, the writer bought at the auction of the effects of the bank- 
rupt St. James Hotel, through Messrs. Herts, over one thousand 
bottles of Claret, and found that about one bottle in five had been 
thus treated. These wines were all in bins; no one ever meets with 
such frauds in the original cases as they come from the importer or 
jobber. 

Much has been said and written about fraud in the wine manufac- 
ture and trade, and an opinion widely prevails that such fraud can- 
not be guarded against by the consumer. This opinion is erroneous. 
Whoever procures his supplies of bottled or cask wines from reputa- 
ble importers or grocers will have a sound, pure commodity. All 
imported French wine is not genuine ; but the fabricated wines are 
not imported by reputable firms ; they are not quoted in the French 
Price-Currents, except as counterfeits—‘ vins d’imitation.” They are 
known to the trade here as Cette wines, and there is not the slightest 
danger of your buying them unless you ask for them as such. No 
high-class jobber keeps them in stock, not even under the title of 
cooking wines. Genuine wines are cheap enough for such purposes, 
in view of the fact that the duty of fifty cents a gallon is laid on all 
qualities. If you call for Port or Sherry at a saloon bar, you will 
not get it, but you will get a fabricated compound ; and so you will 
if you call for whiskey or any other spirit. A man who drinks 
anything besides malt liquor at a bar, as bars go, is an ass, and de- 
serves to be poisoned—as he, in fact, usually is. 

The question of the morality of wine-drinking it is not our prov- 
ince to discuss. Even doctors of divinity differ on this topic, although 
few even of them are averse to a glass of sound Claret or Burgundy 
at the proper time and place. The inhabitants of wine-producing 
countries are pronounced by statisticians less given to intoxication 
than those in other countries. There are more drunkards in Scot- 
land or Sweden, man for man, than in France. The Russians are 
more numerously drunk than the Spaniards. Various causes may 
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contribute to such results ; but we incline to the opinion that the use 
of wine leads to a distaste for spirits, and that the general use of 
wine would diminish drunkenness. 

A palate and stomach that have become habituated to distilled 
spirits cannot and do not appreciate or enjoy wine. Therefore, if 
you would use this excellent gift of Nature to the best advantage, do 
not drink spirits at all. They are useful only as stimulants, and are not 
needed by anyone in good health. They inebriate, but do not cheer, 
and there is a profound philosophy in the advice of Scripture, ‘‘ Give 
strong drink to him that is ready to perish, and wine to him that is 
of heavy heart.” If you are half-drowned, or run over by an omnibus, 
brandy by all means ; but when, weary with the cares of the day, you 
sit down to dinner, and propose to do away with melancholy, let the 
adjuncts of the banquet be good companionship and good wine. 

Strike out wine from our life and our literature, and there would be 
abhorrent blanks which would refuse to be filled by any substitutes 
whatever. We shall refuse to mutilate or mistranslate Homer, Ana- 
creon, Theocritus, Horace, Heine, Béranger, Rabelais, even Holy 
Writ. The Master of modern morality is said to have cheered the 
wedding feast at Cana, in Galilee, with wine in unstinted quantity ; 
and Martin Luther placed the juice of the grape among the three 
requisites of a complete evolution of social life. Abused it may be, 
and still its use may be harmonious with the best development of 
humanity. No good thing should be outlawed because here and 
there a graceless person treats it basely. Is there not, in view of 
the efforts made by Prohibitionists to banish wine from society, a 
necessity for the enunciation of such philosophy as William North 
embodied in the ‘Temperance Essay ” submitted by him to a society 
which had offered a prize for the best treatise on temperance? It 
will not detain the reader long; it is brief; it is this: ““I would 
rather see the whole world drunk of its own accord, than one man 
sober on compulsion.” 


Cuampion 
NEw YORK. 


MUSIC. 


Amp the din the human soul lies sleeping ; 
Some sweet accord is heard, when, with a bound, 
It rises to its feet; the human eyes are weeping. 
And this is music; all the rest is sound. 
Caapwick OLMsTED. 
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Lawn tennis was invented in England ; and it is my belief that it 
was the English lawn that suggested it. There was the lawn, and there 
it had been, for hundreds of years. What was to be done with it? 
The lawn will not speak, at least not in words. But all the while, in 
its own manner of speech, it was crying out as urgently and plainly 
as cultivated, rolled, and watered turf can, for lawn tennis; and 
finally—not more than ten or a dozen years ago—some athletic seer 
divined the situation, and destiny was fulfilled. 

Only in England do lawns reach perfection ; and, by a curious irony 
of fate, lawn-tennis cannot be played on a perfect lawn. While men 
were delaying and scratching their heads, the lawn kept on ripening, 
and finally it became over-ripe. Idleness and luxury—all food and no 
exercise—made it soft and fat. A lawn with a transcendental velvet 
cushion is an ideal thing to sit on, lie on, lounge on, or look on ; 
but as a basis for swift and nimble exertion it is unsatisfactory. The 
lively tennis ball becomes languid as soon as it touches it, like Mark 
Twain’s Jumping Frog. The swift overhand service loses its terrors, 
and the most athletic player is as a child wallowing in hay. But 
have you any idea what a real, old-fashioned, English lawn is ? 

The nations have grass plots. The ancient Greeks and Romans 
probably lacked even these ; they certainly had no mowing-machines ; 
and so far as I am aware, the sickle was as near as they got to our 
scythe. You cannot keep a lawn with a sickle. The Roman villas in 
the Campagna had gardens and interior courts; but the gardens did 
not cultivate grass, and the courts were paved with marble or mosaic, 
or laid down with clay and gravel. The climate is not suited to soft 
turf, and that of Greece still less. One imagines Horatius Flaccus, 
of course, sub vite bibentem, with his elbow on a mossy bank, and a 
myrtle wreath tipped back on his head ; and the gentleand dyspeptic 
Vergilius, recubans sub tegmine fagi, is an historic fact. But mossy 
banks and grassy meadows are not lawns, in our sense of the word, 
any more than a hairy, quadrumanous, anthropoid creature of arbor- 
eous habits is Mr. Charles Darwin. No, the lawn is an evolution— 
and, like the appreciation of scenery (natural scenery), a modern fhing. 
It is no doubt of earlier origin than the latter, much antedating Mr. 
Ruskin and even Sir Walter Scott. But it is modern compared with 
Greece and Rome. 

To a lawn, these things are essential: a mild, moist climate, a 
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limited monarchy, and a landed gentry, with nothing to do but amuse 
themselves. To the English aristocracy we owe the international 
novel and the lawn ; they also produced the brick garden wall, a thing 
whose value we continentals cannot appreciate. But, in that little 
island, the brick wall is the substitute for distance ; it is an artificial 
horizon. In its owner's view it is the boundary of the civilized world. 
Beyond it he looks (if at all) only with the eyes of depreciation or 
indifference. Nature, co-operating, in her usual unprincipled English 
way, with pride and prejudice, so beautifies this insolent barrier with 
ferns, lichens, flowers, and ivy, that it becomes an object lovely in 
itself, of color soft and rich, and more resembling a lovely spontane- 
ous growth than a jealous human structure. But our present affair 
is with what the wall incloses. 

The grass, secluded from common footsteps, and encouraged by 
gray skies, temperate air, and gentle rains, goes on growing night and 
day all the year round. But lush, shaggy herbage being unsuited to 
a trim garden, the gardener keeps mowing it every four-and-twenty 
hours, till, stimulated by repression for generations on generations, 
it at length becomes something new and unique in the way of turf. 

Many English lawns date back to Charles IL, if not to Elizabeth. 
They present this paradox—though the grass is less than an inch 
long, they are a foot and upward in depth. There tiny grass-blades 
constitute the surface of a fine-woven, inextricable, elastic complexity 
of thready roots, compacted in a mass of somewhat firmer substance 
than a sponge. Tougher and deeper than moss, it looks not too 


velvety. The foot sinks three or four inches into it, and leaves no 


trace behind. Nay, I have seen wooden stakes two feet long driven 
into a lawn—a seemingly barbarous act—and on being withdrawn, 
no scar of the wound appeared. In short, nothing hurts an English 
lawn except being let alone. Like its master, it must be shaved 
daily. 

No other such surface is in nature. Light and shadow sink into 
it—are merged in tender depths of color. It harmonizes not only 
trees and sky, but brilliant artificial colors. The vivid costumes of 
women at a garden party glow like jewels in this tranquil setting. 
The beauty it adds to other things is second only to its own beauty. 
And there is pleasure i in the reflection, that no one knew how beauti- 
ful lawns were going to be, until they were in being. One does not 
like to feel indebted to anybody in particular for a sensation that af- 
fords him peculiar gratification. 

In mechanical ruins ‘and foot-deep lawns, this great country is de- 
ficient. We have, sporadically, been trying to reproduce the latter, 
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with literally superficial success. We get a green, smooth surface 
(by dint of running the mowing-machine to death, wearing out the 
roller, and exhausting the reservoir), but it is.centuries away from the 
real thing. Our grass-plots, like our faces and bodies, are hard and 
lean ; our climate forbids fatness. But—and here I get round again 
to my proper subject—these same grass-plots are much better to 
play tennis on than are the transcendental affairs in the Old Country. 
For that matter, the latter (although, according to my theory, the 
cause) are not the medium of the enjoyment of the game. The 
third-rate and fourth-rate ones are used- for the purpose ; not to 
speak of “dirt” courts, which, however accurate, are as ugly and 
uninviting as their title. 

The curious may inquire into the ancestry of the game in the ab- - 
stract—abstracted, that is to say, from the lawn. They may prove 
that it is coeval with the tower of Babel or the Pyramids. They 
might even say that the solar system is the first example on record of 
a game of ball. But lawn tennis—the soul of it—its charm—is as alien 
from these as is Miranda from Caliban. It is at once highly civilized 
and essentially primitive. It depends for its complete enjoyment 
upon the most esthetic conditions. The lawn must be beautiful in 
environment and color. The white net must droop in the subtlest 
curve toward the green level surface; the boundary lines must- be 
straight and accurate as a diagram in Euclid; the immaculate balls 
must spring and fly as if they delighted in the sport; the rackets 
must twang like a harp. And it is the duty of the players to dress 
with the utmost neatness and brightness. Women, of course, need 


not be admonished on this head, now that they have recognized the 


error of corsets, pull-backs, high heels, and flapping hats; but the 
man who.turns out in anything but white flannel, or flannel and silk, 
ought to be barred from the game. The knickerbocker question will 
be decided according to calves, and may therefore safely be left to 
settle itself. As for the audience, they should be intelligent and in- 
terested, though not interested to the extent of becoming self-ap- 
pointed umpires. They should appreciate and applaud what is good, 
regard what is bad as a pure accident, and never fora moment appear 
bored. Middle-aged gentlemen and beautiful women are best for 
looking-on purposes, with an occasional genial expert thrown in, to 
recognize the fine points of play. Then let wide-spreading trees 
shadow the lawn in the neighborhood of the court, leaving the court 
itself in clear light, with the sun shining across, not along it. If 
there be a glimpse of a hospitable summer cottage in the background, 
or # tall hill, or a bit of blue sea, so much the better. The gamé is 
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played more with nerves than with muscles, and gracious prospects 
rest the brain. 

The emotions of the game itself only those who play it can compre- 
hend. They are light and swift, but vivid. You send over a swift 
serve, and the feeling in your wrist, at the moment of striking, tells 
you whether it will go out of bounds, or into the net, or just where you 
wanted it to go. If the last, you have a moment of pure joy, instant- 
ly followed by a keen bending of the attention to see whether your 
opponent will miss it or return it. If the first serve fail, your pang of 
disappointment is speedily tempered by the reflection that you have an- 
other in reserve ; and in this you will rely upon art rather than swift- 
ness for success. As striker-out, on the other hand, you await the 
attack with a cautious firmness ; and the movement of your adversary, 
the expression of his face, the direction of his glance, tell you what 
you have to expect before it comes. On the instant, your grip on 
your racket handle adjusts itself for either a back-handed or a fore- 
handed stroke, as the case may be; as the ball bounds, you poise 
yourself, with a sense of capability to deal with it, and a flash of pur- 
pose, dictated by the disposition of your adversary, as to where you 
will place the ball. A level sweep of the arm, and over it goes ; per- 
haps too far, when, for one wise instant, you wish three things: that 


. the ground will lengthen out and catch it ; that a wind would arise and 


blow it back ; or that the party of the opposite part would inconti- 
nently hit it. If it goes into the net, there is a sickness of the heart 

but it is even chances that you will do something fine in the 
next bout ; and lawn tennis is a game which allows of no idle repinings, 
or of idleness of any sort. In a minute or two you are in the midst 
of a rally at the net, volleying and receiving volleys. This is life! 
whatever you have in you is called out now. Here comes the ball, 
straight and swift asa bullet. Whang! you have sent it back as fast ! 
can they take it? They can; look to yourself! Whang, again, 
surely, this time—but now there is no time even for thinking, and 
hardly for seeing. The ball is on both sides of the net at once. An 
instinct, born of long training, shows you how to meet and make im- 
possible strokes. Finally the ball sails over your head, and, as you 
turn, you see it just about to strike an inch inside of your base-line. 
Your adversary steps back with a smile, confident in his victory ; the 
spectators applaud ; you, meanwhile, have made a quick rush, overtaken 
the ball a fraction of a moment before it touches earth after the 


- bound, and have sent it flying back over your head. ‘Will it get there? 


It drops just the right side of the net; your startled adversary, all 
unstrung, springs forward too late; he misses the ball, and barely 
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saves himself from stumbling into the net. It is a glorious triumph 
—for you. But it will be his turn in the next rally. 

The finest touches of the game, however, are not in these desperate 
and half-blind struggles, but in what seem to the uninitiated onlooker 
the quiet and easy rests. You know your opponent's points of play, 
and have made a shrewd estimate of his mental abilities and moral 
fibre. You play at these ; and only you and he know how skilfully. 
Whatever he does not expect, that you do. The ball sails smoothly 
to and fro between you; but you feel, what no one else can yet per- 
ceive, that you are getting him rattled. For a while he holds out 
stoutly ; but at last, his hand wavers, and the ball hops from his 
racket nervelessly into your service court. Quietly, with self-posses- 
sion, but immitigably, you step forward and smash it; it bounds 
high over his head and falls out of court ; and all his running will not 
help him. 

Of the charm that women bring to the game I need not speak. 
They are strong in subtleties of play, which, but for them, might 
never be cultivated. They are graceful and gentle ; they have spirit 
and enthusiasm ; and in tennis as in other things, they stimulate man 
to do his best. How they thank you with a look! how they rejoice 
with you! how they comfort you! How often they outdo expecta- 
tion! and how pretty they are! If they fight against you, what win- 
some if not winning adversaries! Of course there are women who 
don’t play well. But it would be a bad day for lawn-tennis were it 
to discard the feminine element. Professionalism would follow, and 
then, good-bye to it. 

The game has created not only a large manufacturing industry, but 
a considerable literature. The only way to learn it is to play it, and. 
never to play it carelessly. Never, if possible, play with an opponent 
whom you know you can beat ; and have as great a variety of oppo- 
nents as you can secure. A good style and method, easily acquired, 
are half the battle; practice, self-possession, and confidence are the 
other half. There is such a thing as playing too constantly, and too 
long at atime. If you come tired to the game, or mentally disaffected, 
your play will deteriorate fifty per cent. But when all the conditions 
are right, it is the loveliest game in the world. 


JULIAN HawrHorNe. 
Sac HARBOR, '‘N. Y. 
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expand, aspire ! 
Leap higher, ever higher! 
Mighty thou art, and free 
And everlasting, sea. 


Over thy foam I pass, 
And see me in thy glass, 
And give my mind unto thee for a day; 
Then like the brief bright sheen 
Of thy disturbid green, 
I go, but leave thy blitheness here alway. 


The song that now I hear 
Was in the listening ear . 
Of my forefathers in old years forgot ; 
Over thy bosom bold 
The waves have romped and rolled 
Since the deep-buried days when man was not; 
Thy voice the earth around 
Unbroken then did: sound 
Dim through the gray and ghostly times; 
Thou feltest not alone, | 
But laughed, and lit, and shone, 


And rolled thy gathered grandeur ‘neath all climes. 


Thy fierceness, far unfurled 
In foam wide o'er the world, _ 
Doth broadly base the blue o’er-blown immense, 
And round each bright green isle 
Thy swift, glad waters smile, 


And vastly dash their dark magnificence. 


Roll and rejoice ! 
Sweet is thy varied voice, 


‘Thy hoarse, subdued, and central roar, 


Or where thou call’st thy loud love to the shore. 


I understand thy grief, O sea! 
Thy monochord of moan is known to me: 
Thou would’st uprise, 
Drown and blot out the skies— 
Around the globe’s great girdle clash complete, 
And play alone beneath the sun, thy lover sweet. 
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Gaily thy breast upbears 

Man and his little cares; 

In sport thou send’st him to a far delight ; 

Save that when—self-immersed, 

With consciousness accursed, 
Abandoned to thy bigness and gone mad with might, 

Wild with self-wonder, 

Deaf to aught but thine own thunder, 
Each wave to voice thy vastness strives— 
Thou dost forget such little things as lives, 

And, absent-minded, rise 

And bubble in his eyes. 


- Far huddled in to land 
Affrighted let him stand, 
Or creeping to the shore and clinging fast, 
There, where thy lusty shocks 
Jar the gigantic rocks, 
Let him peer outward o’er thy purple vast. 
Howarp Haut. 


EARLY DISCOVERIES OF AMERICA. 
PART II.—( Conclusion ). 


3. The Mariner’s Compass.—The ancients knew that loadstone at- 
tracted iron, and it must have been soon discovered that a piece of 
iron rubbed on a loadstone becomes a magnet, and will attract other 
pieces of iron, and, moreover, will, if freely suspended, point to the 
north. 

Dr. Johnson says: “The lode-star is the leading, or guiding star ; 
that is, the pole-star. The magnet is, for the same reason, called the 
lode-stone—either because it leads iron, or because it. leads the 
sailor.” 

Du Halde, in his history of China, says the Chinese used a compass 
similar to the mariner’s compass as early as 1040 pc. Renandot 
disputes this, however. It is certain, though, that they knew the use 
of the magnetic needle, as Marco Polo saw them on the northern 
confines of China in 1265; and the Arabian sailors, some centuries 
before that time, were in the habit, in cloudy weather, of floating them 
on cork, in water, to obtain the north point ; and, in 1498, Vasco de 
Gama reported that the Arabian ships met with near Rann 
were provided with compasses, 
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What we know as the mariner’s compass was invented by Flavio 
Gioja in 1307. Gioja was a native of Amalfi, a small town near Naples, 
and, as the kingdom of Naples belonged to the royal family of France, 
he marked the north point of the card with a fleur-de-lis, and the mark 
has been retained. This was the instrument used by the early Portu- 
guese and Spanish sailors, and it was no doubt of rough construc- 
tion: it must be noted, also, that they knew nothing of the “ varia- 
tion ” and the “ deviation” of thé compass. 

4, The Log.—It is generally supposed that Columbus had no means 
by which to determine the speed of his ship. The ‘“ Encyclopedia 
Britannica” says : “ There was not till 1607 any means whatever of 
measuring a ship’s progress through the water, and none in general 
use till twenty or thirty years later.” 

This is surely a mistake. Ferdinand Columbus says that his father, 
in a letter to the king of Portugal, wrote: ‘I observed several times 
in sailing from Lisbon to Guinea that a degree on the earth answers 
to 56% miles.” He must, therefore, have had some means of measuring 
his speed. Columbus, in his log, says, that by the 7th of October he 
had run 750 leagues from the Canaries. 

Pigafetta, in his account of Magellan’s voyage, in 1519-22, distinctly 
speaks of the log under the name of cafena a popa. Amoretti says, 
“ Pigafetta does not mention the log-book or log—not because he was 
unacquainted with it, for he observes that they measured the way they 
made by means of the chain, which is the same thing.” 

Captain Thomas James, in his “ Northwest Passage,” 1631-32, saya: 
 Toaused many small glasses to be made whose part of time T knew to 
be a moat insensible thing, and so divided and appropriated the log- 
line to them: making use of Wilbrodius Snellius, hia numbers of 
feet answering to a degree, and approved of by Mr. Gunter,” 

Captain James here evidently calls attention, not to his using the 
log, but to his correct glasses ! 

On October 7th Columbus calculated he had run 750 leagues from 
Gomera. Supposing him to have made 120 leagues from that time 
up to the time of his making the land (October 12th), we have 870 
leagues for his distance between Gomera and San Salvador. Now, as- 
suming the length of the Columbus league to be 6,456 yards (as given 
by Mr. Fox), we find his distance to be by our measurement 2,753 
nautical miles—a pretty close approximation to the real distance 
(3,174 miles), and which he could only have arrived at by the use of 
the log. 

5. Hour Glasses.—The early navigators used hour or sand glasses 
entirely for keeping their time, At noon the sun’s meridian altitude 
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gave them the initial point of the day, 12 o'clock. Clocks and 
watches were not carried to sea. We constantly find such expres- 
sions as: “‘ We fought this tall ship for three glasses,” meaning for 
three hours. In Captain Frobisher’s log [1576] we read: ‘Sunday, 
the 10th of June, we set sail from Blackwall at a south-west-and-by-west 
sun! and anchored at Gravesend at a west-north-west sun!” show- 
ing the absence of clocks. Shakespeare says : 


‘* Or four and twenty times the pilot’s glass 
Hath told the thievish minutes bow they pass.”’ 


6. The Ships of Columbus.—Captain Beecher, in his ‘‘ Landfall of 
Columbus,” says: ‘‘ The two ‘caravels,’ Pinu and Nivia (a class of 
vessels rigged to carry lateen sails), were vessels of about 50 and 40 
tons respectively. The Pinta and Nisa were half-decked. The Sania 
Maria was decked from end to end, and was of about 100 tons 
burthen.” 

I cannot believe they were so small, and for the following reasons: 
in his first voyage he sailed with three vessels from Palos to Gomera, 
758 nautical miles, in six days—126 miles a day, and this, although 


* somewhat detained by the loss of the Nivia’s rudder. 


Magellan, in 1519, made the same trip in the same time with six 
similar vessels, 

Columbus on his second voyage made it again in six days with 17 
ships, the speed, of course, being regulated by the slowest ship, 

On hia first voyage Columbus aniled 3,174 miles in 33 days, or 96 
milea a day, 

On hia second voyage he sailed about 2,500 in 21 daya, or 120 
miles a day, 

On his fourth voyage he sailed 2,700 milea in 21 days, or nearly 
130 miles a day. 

It is not. probable that a vessel of 40 tons could sail so well, 

Again, on his first voyage the three vessels carried 120 souls, with 
at least provisions for one year. On his second voyage, 17 vessels 
carried 1,500 souls—an average of 90 men to each—with cattle, 
sheep, goats, fowls, and hogs to stock the island of Hayti, Provisions 
for one year, one would suppose, were also carried. 

On his return from this voyage, two “caravels” ve to 
Irving) carried home about 250 souls, or 125 each. 

On his third voyage, six vessels carried (according to Irving} some 
650 souls, with permission to take 500 more. The six vessels, then, 
were capable of carrying 1,150 souls, or 190 in each ! 

Taking into consideration, again, one year’s provisions, horses, 
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provender, etc., ete., we see that it is absolutely impossible that the 
vessels of Columbus should have been so small as generally rep- 
resented, 

Moreover, it is not at all likely that the Nita was undecked or 
half-decked. She could not have weathered the fearful storms en- 
countered off the Azores upon her return from the first voyage. 

We know that in Columbus's time the Genoese, Venetians, Portu- 
guese, Spaniards, Arabs, Chinese, and even the Scandinavians, had 
vessels of twelve or fifteen tons burden, capable of carrying from two 
to three hundred men, 

It is, therefore, in my opinion, a mistake to suppose Columbus's 
vessels so small, It ia true that veasela of much leas than forty tons 
have crossed the Atlantic Ocean, and the Pacific, too; but they did 
not carry one hundred men each, nor average a hundred miles a 
day ; nor were they burdened with live stock and one year's pro- 
vision for man and beast ! 

7. The Landfall of Columbus.—Books have been written on this 
point. When Washington Irving was writing the “ History of Colum- 
bus” he engaged Captain Alexander Slidell Mackenzie, of the United 
States Navy, to investigate it. After an exhaustive analysis—which 
Humboldt considered the best ever written—the captain came to the 
conclusion that the first land sighted by Columbus was the island 
in the Bahama group now called Cat Island. It was called by the 
natives Guanabani, and by Columbus San Salvador. 

Navarrete thinks it was Turk’s Island ; and Captain Beecher, of the 
Royal Navy, has written a book to show that it was Watling’s Island, 
which lies only a few leagues from Cat Island. Some writers, again, 
consider the landfall to be Mariguana Island. In 1883 the Hon. 
Mr. Fox, Assistant Secretary of the Navy under President Lincoln, 
wrote a pamphlet on the subject, and decided that it was Atwood 
Kay. The question must probably remain forever undecided. When 
we think of the imperfect compass used by Columbus, the errors of 
his astrolabe, and his ignorance of the currents, we see the difficulty 
attending the problem. After much reading and study, I am dis- 
posed, myself, to award the palm to Watling’s Island. 

8. The First Meridian.—Amoretti says: ‘“‘ The Island of Ferro, one 
of the Canaries, through which passed the first meridian of Ptolemy, 
was the point through: which the line marked out by Pope Alexander 
VI. passed.” After the discovery of Brazil by Vicente Pinzon the 
line was removed 30° to the westward. 

The Portuguese were pursuing their discoveries to the eastward ; 
the Spaniards theirs to the westward, Pope Alexander VI, fixed the 
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“line of demarcation,” and decreed that all lands discovered to the 
east of the line should belong to Portugal ; all to the west, to Spain. 
He did not take into consideration that, the earth being round, they 
would eventually meet ! 

Washington Irving says on this point: ‘The line was removed, in 
1493, one hundred leagues to the west of the Azores and the Cape de 
Verde Islands.” “In 1494 the line was marked three hundred and 
seventy leagues west of the Cape de Verde Islands.” 

In reference to the latter change he further says: “After much 
difficulty and discussion this momentous dispute was settled by 
deputies from the two crowns, who met at Tordesillas, in Old Castile, 
in the following year; and on June 7, 1494, signed a treaty by which 
the papal line of partition was moved to three hundred and seventy 
leagues west of the Cape de Verde Islands, It was agreed that, within 
six months, an equal number of caravels and mariners on the part of 
the two nations should rendezvous at the island of the Grand Canary, 
provided with men learned in astronomy and navigation. They were 
to proceed thence to the Cape de Verde Islands, and thence westward 
three hundred and seventy leagues, and determine the proposed line 
Srom pole to pole dividing the ocean between the two nations.” 

How were they to “determine” the line? Mr. Irving seems not 
to have perceived the absurdity of all this. 

9. The Lights of St. Elmo.—During storms, electrical lights are 
sometimes seen at the mastheads and yard-arms of vessels at sea. 
The old mariners hailed them with joy, as a token that the gale had 
broken. In forty years’ experience I have seen them but twice. Pliny 
speaks of them under the name of Castor and Pollux ; Columbus, 
Magellan, and others called them “the lights of St. Elmo.” The old 
Italian sailors called them corpus santo, from which the English sailors 
and our own get corposant / 

In Columbus’s second voyage we read: ‘‘ Toward the latter part 
of October they had in the night a gust of heavy rain, accompanied 
by the severe thunder and lightning of the tropics. It lasted four 
hours, and they considered themselves in much peril, until they be- 
held several of those lambent flames playing about the tops of the 
masts, and gliding along the rigging, which have always been objects 
of superstitious fancies among the sailors.” Ferdinand Columbus 
makes remarks on them strongly characteristic of the age in which 
he lived: “On the same Saturday, in the night, was seen St. Elmo 
with seven lighted tapers at the topmast: there was much rain and 
great thunder: I mean to say that those lights were seen which mari- 
ners affirm to be the body of St. Elmo, on beholding which they 
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chant litanies and orisons, holding it for certain that in the tempest 
in which he appears no one is in danger. Be that as it may, I leave 
the matter to them; but, if we may believe Pliny, similar lights have 
sometimes appeared to the Roman mariners during tempests at sea, 
which they said were Castor and Pollux, of which Seneca makes 
mention.” 

A similar mention is made of this nautical superstition in the 
voyage of Magellan. Herrera says: 

“ During these great storms they said that St. Elmo ak at the 
topmast with a lighted candle, and sometimes with two ; upon which 
the people shed tears of joy, receiving great consolation, and saluted 
him according to the custom of mariners. He remained visible for a 
quarter of an hour, and then disappeared with a great flash of light- 
ning which blinded the people.” 

10. The Canary Islands.— These islands were probably known to the 
Phoenicians. 

The Romans, in the time of Augustus, received intelligence of the 
Canary Islands from Juba, King of Mauritania (8.c. 28 to a.p. 30), 
whose account has been transmitted to us by the elder Pliny. 

Pliny mentions Canaria (so called from the number of dogs found 
on the islands), and the Nivania (snow), doubtless the Peak of Tene- 
riffe. Both Plutarch and Ptolemy speak of the “Fortunate Islands,” 
no doubt referring to the Canaries. No further mention was made 
of them until their re-discovery by a French vessel, driven there in 
a storm in 1334. The Spaniards coming into possession of them, 
exterminated the original inhabitants, who were known as Guanches. 
Their derivation is unknown, but they were probably an Arabian 
colony. 


Seconp VoyacGE or 


Columbus sailed on his second voyage from Cadiz, September 25, 
1493, with seventeen ships, carrying 1,500 souls. On the Ist of Octo- 
ber he arrived at the Canaries, making the 758 miles in six days, as 
before—a remarkable passage for seventeen ships. He touched at 
Grand Canary, and on the 5th of October, anchored at Gomera, 
where he took on board calves, goats, sheep, and hogs ; also domestic 
fowls, the origin of the species in the New World ; and the same may 
be said of the seeds of oranges, lemons, bergamots, melons, and vari- 
ous orchard fruits. On the 13th he lost sight of Ferro and steered 
to the southwest. On Sunday, November 3d, he made the island of 
Dominica, so called from the day of its discovery. He discovered and 
named Marie-Galante and other islands, and on the 4th of November 
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landed on Guadaloupe, where he found signs of cannibalism, though 
this must be taken cum grano salis, as the early voyagers were too apt 
to score down the natives as cannibals, from signs which were some- 
times merely the bones of their ancestors kept in a state of preserva- 
tion. 

On this island Columbus found the stern-post of a ship. 

November 10th he left Guadaloupe and cruised among the Caribbee 
Islands. On the 14th he anchored at Santa Cruz; and here he first 
found the natives using poisoned arrows. 

Passing Porto Rico, he doubled, on the 22d, the eastern extremity 
of Hayti, or Hispaniola. On the 25th he anchored at Monte Christi, 
and found the dead bodies of four Spaniards. Upon his arrival at 
the fort of La Navidad (November 27th), which he had left ten months 
and a half before, he found the fortress in ruins, and the garrison 
dead to a man—probably killed in wars with the natives. 

On the 7th of December he sailed from Navidad, and put into a 
harbor about ten leagues to the eastward of Monte Christi. 

He here founded and built the town of Isabella, so called in honor 
of the queen. Only so late as 1847, Mr. T. S. Hennekin, long a 
resident of San Domingo, wrote to Washington Irving as follows: 
“Tsabella, at the present day, is quite overgrown with forests, in the 
midst of which are still to be seen, partly standing, the pillars of the 
church, some remains of the king’s storehouses, and part of the resi- 
dence of Columbus—all built of hewn stone.” * 

From Isabella, Columbus, on February 2, 1494, sent ten ships back 
to Spain ; retaining five, with about a thousand souls, to assist in 
building Isabella. 

From this time until April 24, 1494, Columbus remained on the 
island of Hayti, building his new city, exploring the country, sup- 
pressing mutinies, building fortresses in the interior, opening the 
mines, and preparing for a voyage to Cuba. 

April 24th he left Isabella with the Nifia, or Santa Clara, the San 
Juan, and the Cordera, and steered to the westward. After touch- 
ing at Monte Christi, he anchored the same day at La Navidad. On 
the 29th he arrived at San Nicholas, crossed over to Cuba, and sailed 
along the southern coast.. On May 2d he anchored at Santiago de 
Cuba, continued to sail to the westward until the 3d, and then 
steered south to Jamaica, called by him Santiago, and anchored at 
St. Ann’s. On the 4th he anchored at Puerto Bueno, where he had 

* These remains should be brought to this country and put on exhibition at the 


World's Fair, to be held in Chicago, in honor of Columbus, and search made at 
La Navidad for some of the guns left there by Columbus, 
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an engagement with the natives, and where the Rpaningta first used 
dogs against them. 

He sailed to the western end of Jamaica, Gua returned to Cuba, 
and on the 18th was at Cape de Cruz ; arrived at many Keys (Cayos), 
which he called the Queen’s Gendenn, and thought, from the descrip- 
tion of Marco Polo, that he must soon arrive at the dominion of the 
Grand Khan! Continuing his cruise to the westward he discovered 
the Isle of Pines, called by him Evangelista, and on the 25th of June 
started upon his return, when only a few days’ sail would have 
_ brought him to Yucatan ! 

July 7th he anchored in the mouth of a fine river, which he 
called Rio de la Misa, from mass having been performed on its banks. 
July 18th he reached Cape de Cruz ; and on the 22d stood across to 
Jamaica, and sailed along its southern coast to its eastern extremity, 
stopping at Port Royal Bay. 

August 19th he sailed for Hayti, coasted its southern shore, and at 
the end of the month anchored at Alta Vela; from thence he sailed 
to the harbor of St. Domingo, and anchored at a place he called 
Saona. According to Herrera, he there observed an eclipse of the 
moon, by which he made his longitude 80° 45’ west from Cadiz, an 
error of 18° 25’. So much for his longitudes. 

September 24th he reached Cape Eugano, discovered the island of 
Mona, and arrived at Isabella about October 4, 1494, having been 
absent about five months and ten days. 

He here found his brother Bartholomew, whom he had sent in 
1484 to England, and who, it is said, accompanied Bartholomew 
Diaz to the Cape of Good Hope in 1487-88. 

Columbus found the island in bad condition, and took a measures 
to restore order. 

He sent. home, for the first time, Indian slaves, in ships com- 
manded by Antonio Torres. 

During the year 1495, Columbus was principally engaged in the 
interior of the island, and had many conflicts with the Indians. In 
consequence of adverse reports, Aguado was sent out from Spain to 
investigate his management of affairs. Aguado arrived in October, 
1495, and Columbus determined to return home with him. 

A terrible storm, called by the natives furicanes, or uricanes, de- 
stroyed all the vessels in port but the Nifia. From the wrecks the 
Spaniards built the Santa Cruz. In this year the valuable mines of 
Hayna were discovered, and Columbus took them to be the mines 


of Ophir. 
On March 10, 1496, Columbus and his companions set sail in the 
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_ Nifia and Santa Cruz for Spain, with some 250 souls. They at- 


tempted to return by the route they had come, that is, against the 
northeast trades, in consequence of which on April 6th they still 
found themselves among the Caribbean Islands. On Saturday, April 
9th, they anchored at Marie-Galante, and the next day at Guadaloupe. 
April 20th sailed again, and, after suffering much from scarcity of 
provisions and water, arrived at Cadiz, June 11, 1496, fifty-two days 
from Guadaloupe, in consequence of attempting to return on the 
twenty-second parallel, instead of following the northern route. 

Columbus had been absent nearly three years. 

Although he had suffered a decline of popularity, he was well re- 
ceived by his sovereigns at Burgos. Irving says he was received 
with “ distinguished favor.” 


Turrp or CoLumsvs. 


On May 30, 1498, Columbus set sail from San Lucar with six ves- 
sels, carrying, according to Irving, six hundred and twenty men. He 
determined, on this voyage, to sail more to the southward. Touch- 
ing at Porto Santo and Madeira, he arrived, on June 19th, at Gomera. 
On the 21st he sailed, and, dispatching three of his vessels direct to 
Hispaniola, set out with the remaining three on his voyage. 

June 27th he arrived at the Cape de Verde Islands, sailed from 
Buena Vista on July 5th, and reaching the ‘Parallel of about five de- 
grees north, stood to the westward.” 

July 31st he discovered the island of Trinidad, and sailed through 
the Boca del Sierpe (Serpent's Mouth) into the Gulf of Paria. He 
thus saw and discovered the mainland (Venezuela) of South Amer- 
ica, but took it to be an island. 

He calculated the latitude of Trinidad to be seven degrees north— 
an error of three degrees. 

He was here visited by Indians from Paria, and first heard of an 
inferior kind of gold, called by them guavin ; he also found pearls. 

August 10th he left the Gulf of Paria, and, passing through the 
Dragon’s Mouth, stood to the westward, along the coast of the main- 
land. Provisions growing scarce, he soon returned, and, discovering 
Margarita, Tobago, Granada, and other islands, made the best of his 
way to Hispaniola, where he arrived on August 30th, and anchored 
at Beata, now called San Domingo, which city had been founded 
by Bartholomew Columbus (the Adelantado) in 1496. We here find 
mention of horses, which had been brought over by Bartholomew 
Columbus. 
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Columbus, as usual, found the island in great confusion, and one 
Raldan in rebellion. 

On October 18th he sent home five ships ; and recommended that, 
for two years longer, the Spaniards be permitted to employ the Ind- 
ians as slaves. 

Raldan and his friends having sent home false reports during the 
year 1499, Bobadilla was sent out in 1500 to inquire into Columbus's 
conduct, and, if necessary, to supersede him. We know the result ; 
Columbus was sent home in chains. Perhaps on account of the 
indignation excited throughout Spain at this extraordinary and in- 
famous proceeding, he was “well received” at court, in Granada, 
December 17, 1500; and so ended his third voyage, in which he 
had been absent from Spain about two years and six months. 


Fourta Voyage or CoLumsvs. 


May 9, 1502, he sailed from Cadiz with four vessels, carrying one 
hundred and fifty souls. On the 25th of the same month he left 
Grand Canary Island, and on June 15th arrived at the island of 
Martinique, a distance of 2,700 nautical miles ; thus making an aver- 
age of 130 miles a day. 

He proceeded (against his instructions) to San Domingo, but met 
with an unfavorable reception from Ovando, the Governor. July 14, 
1502, he continued his voyage to the westward along the south side of 
Cuba. From the Isle of Pines he sailed south, and reached the coast 
of Honduras, near Truxillo; coasting to the eastward, he doubled 
Cape Gracias 4 Dios on September 14th, and sailed south along the 
Mosquito Coast. September 25th he anchored at San Jean del Norte 
(Greytown), and sailed along the coast of Costa Rica to Chiriqui and 
Almirante Bay. At Chiriqui he found pure gold, and considered 
himself to be in China. 

November 2d he anchored in Porto Bello, and about this time found 
his vessels much injured by the teredo. 

In attempting to form a colony on the Darien coast he lost two 
ships ; and, on May 1, 1503, he stood to the northward upon his 
return. 

June 23d he arrived at Jamaica, and here found his two remain- 
ing vessels utterly unseaworthy. 

He remained in Jamaica one year, depending upon the natives for 
provisions. 

In June, 1504, he left Jamaica in vessels sent for him from San 
Domingo, and on November 7, 1504, arrived at San Luear, having 
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been absent two years and six months. He went to Seville, and after- 
ward followed the court to Segovia. 

Columbus died May 20, 1506. His body was deposited in the con- 
vent of San Francisco, and his obsequies were celebrated at Vallado- 
lid. In 1513 his remains were transported to the Carthusian monas- 
tery of Las Cuevas of Seville. In 1536 the bodies of Columbus and 
his son Diego were removed to Hispaniola and interred in the prin- - 
cipal chapel of the cathedral of the city of San Domingo. At the 
termination of the war between France and Spain, in 1795, all the 
Spanish possessions in the island of Hispaniola were ceded to 
France ; and in 1796 the remains were again removed to the cathedral 
in Havana. 

A few years ago, in consequence of some discoveries in the cathe- 
dral at San Domingo, an attempt was made to throw some doubt as 
to whether the body removed to Havana was that of Columbus ; but 
as Navarrete, in his “Collections,” has given a cireumstantial account 
of the proceedings, and has minutely described the precautions taken 
by the Spanish authorities upon the occasion of disinterring the body, 
I do not see that there could have been a mistake made, or that there | 
can be a reasonable doubt as to the authenticity of the narrative. 

Columbus, his son Ferdinand says, was a fair man, with light or 
reddish hair, and light eyes. 


When I look back upon my own voyages, and recall the many anx- 
ious moments I have passed when looking for a port at night, and 
when I compare my own situation, supplied with accurate charts, 
perfect instruments, good sailing directions—everything, in short, 
that science can supply—and then think of Columbus in his little 
bark, his only instruments a rude astrolabe and an imperfect compass, 
sailing forth upon an unknown sea, I must award to him the credit of 
being the boldest seaman that ever “ sailed the salt ocean.” 

W. H. Parker, Captain. 


LEEsBURG, VA. 


LINES IN A DICTIONARY. 


A rFrast of words collected here doth lie, 

A wondrous feast of twenty-six rare courses ; 
A modest taste of each is all that I 

May hope to take, yet Nature’s ardent forces, 
With every morsel, hungrier than before, 
Unsatisfied, calls lustily for more. 

Atsrrt Breetrow Parr. 
Fort Scorr, KAN. 
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VII.—EDWARD FITZGERALD, TRANSLATOR OF OMAR 
KHAYYAM. 


PART I. 


Tue consideration in which many authors are held by their con- 
temporaries is seldom equal to the enjoyment which readers of a 
certain independent cast of mind find in their writings, or the in- 
tellectual value of the writings themselves. There always have been, 
and probably always will be, authors to whom popularity is impossi- 
ble, either on account of the individuality of their gifts, and their 
originality in the use of these gifts, or on account of their aversion 
from popularity, which represents nothing that they really care for. 
What they seek, supposing that they seek anything beyond the 
pleasure they receive from the exercise of their special powers, is not 
the applause of the multitude, the hurrahs of the many, but the un- 
derstanding of the few. What they desire is not popularity, but repu- 


tation; not notoriety, but distinction. Nor does distinction satisfy 


some, they are so proudly and so modestly constituted, with such ideals 
of excellence constantly before them, and such a humiliating sense 
of their backwardness in the attainment of those ideals. Weighted 
with knowledge of themselves—the self-knowledge which is the 
heritage of all great minds, whether they are conscious of it or not— 
who, among their fellows, who, in the age in which they lived, could 
confer honor on Shakespeare, or Milton, or Goethe? Honor is not 
conferrable by our inferiors, or even our equals, but by our superiors, 
and those men had no superiors. They were, they had to be, each 
a law to himself, who had to dominate the world he created. The 
great difference, or one of the great differences, between the nine- 
teenth century and the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries is the 
difference between an accomplishment and an occupation. Our an- 
cestors wrote because the spirit moved them ; we write because liter- 
ature has become a profession—a profession which is as generally and 
honorably recognized as that of the law, of medicine, or theology— 
and because, when it is successfully practised, it is liberally and 
sometimes bountifully rewarded. Their writing was occasional, and 
upon subjects in which they were personally or intellectually in- 
terested ;.our writing is habitual, and upon all kinds of subjects in 
which we imagine the world is likely to be interested. What was a 
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passion with them, is a business with us. The universality of the writ- 
ing habit, which is the disease of the period, has so lowered the stand- 
ards of good writing, that ability to wield a pen is mistaken for a call 
to authorship ; for not only do our fools rush in where angels feared 
to tread in the olden time, but our very children are possessed with 
literary ambitions. If we are all subject, as I suppose we are, to the 
defects of our qualities, the defect of most authors is to set a higher 
value on authorship than on any other profession, and, in comparison 
therewith, to hold all other professions in disesteem. It is a defect 
which I do not share, whatever I may have done in my early years, 
for the longer I live, and the more I mix with the world, the more 
I see that authorship is only one of many methods of mental action, 
and when pursued, as it too often is, for its own glorification, is the 
narrowest of these modes. Speaking for myself, personally, I would 
rather be an author than anything else ; but speaking for men gener- 
ally (so far as I may), I am not sorry that the number of authors is 
a limited one ; for there are greater and wiser even than the greatest 
and wisest of them, and more important work to be performed than 
the manufacture of multitudinous books. To say that there are too 
many books may seem to underrate the guild that produces them ; 
but to say that many of the guild have produced too many books is 
not to underrate the guild itself, or no more to underrate it than to 
say that it does not include all who are fitted to adorn it, and who, 
had they chosen, might have had more distinction therein. There 
are authors who have written too little, either because they were igno- 
rant of their gifts, or were not impelled to exercise them by the hope 
of applause. There are still modest men in the world, and men who 
are indifferent to the last infirmity of noble minds—love of fame. 
Such a man was Edward Fitzgerald. 

Born at Bredfield House, in Suffolk, on March 31, 1809, the son of 
John Purcell, an English gentleman, who married his cousin, Mary 
Fitzgerald, and, on the death of her father, took the name and arms 
of Fitzgerald, Edward Fitzgerald spent a portion of his boyhood in 
France, lived at St. Germains, where he witnessed the royal hunting- 
parties, which he long remembered, and later at Paris, where the 
family occupied a house in which Robespierre had lived. The 
French residence of the Fitzgeralds was but a temporary one, for at 
the age of twelve he was being educated in Edward the Sixth’s School 
at Bury St. Edmunds, where he had for schoolfellows J. M. Kemble, 
who was to become eminent as an Anglo-Saxon scholar, and James 
Spedding, who was to devote the greater part of his lifé to the study 
of Bacon, After remaining here for five years, Fitzgerald was sent 
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to Cambridge, and entered at Trinity, whither he was soon followed 
by Spedding, and where his contemporaries were the three Tennyson 
brothers, Frederick, Charles, and Alfred, the last of whom was con- 
sidered by him as “a sort of Hyperion.” In no technical sense a 
reading man, he passed his college course in a leisurely manner, 
amusing himself with music, drawing, and poetry, and took his de- 
gree, after which he went to Paris, where he was soon joined by 
Thackeray. Before many months were over he was back in England, 
going on short excursions with his college acquaintances, and making 
his home at Naseby, where his father had a considerable estate, which 
included the famous old battle-field, and where he composed his 
earliest known copy of verses, which were published by Hone in his 
“Year Book” for April 30, 1831, with the following letter to the 
editor: “These verses are in the old style; rather homely in ex- 
pression ; but I honestly profess to stick more to the simplicity of 
the old poets than the moderns, and to love the philosophical good- 
humor of our old writers more than the sickly melancholy of the 
Byronian wits. If my verses be not good, they are good-humored, 
and that is something.” I should like to reproduce this early poem 
of Fitzgerald’s, the drift of which may be inferred from its title, 
“The Meadows in Spring,” but it is so different from everything that 
is now considered poetry that I must content myself with a few lines, 
which will indicate its quality. That it was known to the young 
Longfellow before he wrote his “ Midnight Mass for the Dying Year,” 
hardly admits of a doubt, I think : 


“Tis a dull sight 
To see the year dying, 
When winter winds 
Set the yellow woods sighing. 


Sighing, oh! sighing. 


** When such a time cometh, 
I retire 
Into an old room 
Beside a bright fire ! 
Oh, pile a bright fire! 


‘* And there I sit 
Reading old things, 
Of knights and lorn damsels, 
While the wind sings— 


Oh, drearily sings! 
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‘*T never look out, 
Nor attend to the blast ; 
For all to be seen 
Is the leaves falling fast; 
Falling, falling!” 


The life of Fitzgerald was not of a kind that lends itself to biog- 
raphy ; for though he was in his seventy-fifth year when he died, his 
days and years were singularly uneventful. They were spent for the 
most part in quiet country places, where his friends occasionally visited 
him, and where his chief occupation was reading, which was.at once 
his pastime and his passion. In easy circumstances, he was master 
of his time and his inclinations. His mind was a placid and medita- 
tive one, content with what surrounded him and what came to him 
without an effort, with no curiosity other than that which results 
from a love of letters for their own sake. If he had devoted himself 
to study he would, no doubt, have been a scholar ; but reading as he 
did, in a fitful and desultory fashion, in many and divergent directions, 
and with no other motive than the gratification of an inquisitive inter- 
est, he was an intellectual idler. He was active only in his friend- 
ships, which he maintained from the beginning to the end of his 
career by letters. To bea letter-writer in this nineteenth century is 
to be an old-fashioned person ; to be a good letter-writer is to be 
uncommon as well as old-fashioned, and this Fitzgerald was, for there 
is that in his letters which, read with pleasure now on account of its - 
personality, will be read and remembered hereafter as literature. 
Easy and natural, as letters should be, they reflect the surround- 
ings and the moods of the writer, or so much of these as he thought 
his correspondents would care to have, and, like the letters of Cow- 
per and Lamb, they possess an autobiographic as well as literary 
value. To know what such a man as Fitzgerald thought about the 
books he read and the people he met, while his impressions were 
fresh, is to have an intimate acquaintance with him ; for if he be frank 
and independent, as Fitzgerald was, we may be sure that he is not pos- 
ing for effect. To write for a public is to pay certain deference to the 
opinions of that public, whom, if we fail to convince, it is not neces- 
sary to offend. But to write for friends, who know us as well as we 
know ourselves, is not so much writing as thinking aloud. There are 
whimsicalities and singularities of judgment in Fitzgerald’s letters, 
as there are in Lamb’s, but there are no concealments and no hypoc- 
risies. Intimate all his life with Thackeray and Tennyson, whom 
he sincerely admired, he had a keen perception of their peculiarities, 
and was not averse from depicting them in his letters, extracts from 
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which will probably enliven the pages of future biographers. Here, 
for example, is an off-hand sketch of Tennyson, who stayed awhile 
with him at Ambleside in the spring of 1835: “I will say no more 
of Tennyson,” he writes to his friend John Allen, “than that the 
more I have seen of him, the more cause I have to think him great. 
His little humors and grumpinesses were so droll that I was always 
laughing, and was often put in mind (strange to say) of my little 
friend Undine. I must say further, that I felt what Charles Lamb 
describes, a sense of depression at times from the overshadowing 
of a so much more lofty intellect than my own ; this (though it may 
seem vain to say so) I never experienced before, though I have often 
been with much greater intellects ; but I could not be mistaken in 
the universality of his mind ; and perhaps I have received some ben- 
efit in the now more distinct consciousness of my dwarfishness.” 
We have another glimpse of Tennyson in a letter written from Lon. 
don, three years later, and addressed to Bernard Barton, the Quaker 
poet, of Woodbridge, whom the readers of Lamb will remember, and 
whose daughter Fitzgerald afterward married. ‘ We have had Alfred 
Tennyson here ; very droll and very wayward ; and much sitting up 
of nights till two or three in the morning with pipes in our mouths ; 
at which good hour we would get Alfred to give us some of his magic 
music, which he does between growling and smoking ; and so to bed.” 
Among references to Tennyson, which are frequent in Fitzgerald's 
letters to his brother Frederick, of whom he was a constant corre- 
spondent, there is one in reference to a visit which the poet made 
in the autumn of 1844 to their common friend Carlyle, and a letter 
of Carlyle to Fitzgerald, in which we have a spirited account of this 
visit. ‘‘One day we had Alfred Tennyson here; an unforgetable 
day. Hestayed with us till late ; forgot his stick ; we dismissed him 
with Macpherson’s Farewell. Macpherson (see Burns) was a High- 
land robber ; he played that tune, of his own composition, on the way 
to the gallows ; asked ‘if in all that crowd the Macpherson had any 
clansman ?’—holding up the fiddle that he might bequeath it to 
some one—‘ any kinsman, any soul that wished him well?’ Nothing 
answered, nothing durst answer. He crushed the fiddle under his 
foot, and sprang off. The tune is rough as hemp, but strong as a 
lion. I never hear it without something of emotion—poor Macpher- 
son!—tho’ the artist hates to play it. Alfred’s dark face grew 
darker, and I saw his lip slightly quivering.” What one cannot but 
note in the letters of Fitzgerald is the originality and singularity of 
his opinions, which authenticate the individuality of their writer. He 
seems never to have cared for popular verdicts—favorable or unfavor- 
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able—but always to have decided for himself. Some of his literary. 
judgments are as unliterary as possible. An instance in point is the 
low estimation in which he held “The Princess” of Tennyson.. “I 
had a note from Alfred three months ago,” he wrote to Frederick 
Tennyson, in May, 1848. ‘He was then in London, and is now in 
Ireland, I think, adding to his new poem, ‘The Princess.’ Have 
you seen it? Iam considered a great heretic for abusing it; it seems 
to me a wretched waste of power, at atime of life when a man ought 
to be doing his best ; and I almost feel hopeless about Alfred now. 
I mean his doing what he was born to do.” (I interrupt myself to say 
that another old-fashioned person, Mary Russell, Mitford, was as 
little pleased as Fitzgerald with “The Princess,” of which she could 
make nothing, particularly of its blank verse songs, which perplexed 
her conventional taste). ‘On the other hand,” continued Fitzgerald, 
in the letter from which I am quoting—turning from the poetic epic 
of one friend to the prose epic of another—“On the other hand, 
Thackeray is progressing greatly in his line ; he publishes a Novel in 
numbers—‘ Vanity Fair ’—which began dull, I thought, but gets better 
every number, and has some very fine things, indeed, in it. He has 
become a very great man, I am told; goes to Holland House, and 
Devonshire House, and, for some reason or other, will not write a word 
to me. But I am sure it is not because he is asked to Holland House.” 

That Fitzgerald had a sincere friendship for Thackeray, in spite of 
the frankness with which he expressed his opinions about his literary 
work, and that Thackeray understood and depended upon this friend- 
ship, is evident in a letter which he wrote to Fitzgerald-on the eve’ 
of his first visit to this country, in the fall of 1852, and which I am 
sure the lovers of Thackeray will be glad to read. ‘My Dearest Old 
Friend—I mustn’t go away without shaking your hand, and saying 
farewell and God bless you. If anything happens to me, you, by 
these presents, must get ready the ‘Book of Ballads,’ which you like, 
and which I had not time to prepare before embarking on this voy- 
age. And I should like my daughters to remember that yoa are the 
best and oldest friend their father ever had, and that you would act 
as such ; as my literary executor, and so forth. My books would 
yield a something as copyrights ; and, should anything occur, I have 
commissioned friends in good place to get a pension for my poor 
little wife. Does not this sound gloomily? Well, who knows what 
fate is in store; and I feel not at all downcast, but very grave and 
solemn just at the brink of a great voyage. I shall send you a copy 
of ‘Esmond’ to-morrow or so, which you shall yawn over when you are 
inclined. But the great comfort I have in thinking about, my dear 
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old boy, is that recollection of our youth when we loved each other 
as I do now, while I write Farewell.” Thackeray was asked by his 
daughter, not long before his death, which of his old friends he had 
loved the most, and he answered, ‘‘ Why, dear old Fitz, to be sure ;” 
adding; in the same breath, ‘‘and Brookfield,” another old schoolfel- 
low. When Tennyson heard of Fitzgerald’s death, he wrote, “I had 
no truer friend ; he was one of the kindliest of men, and I have never 
known one of so fine and delicate a wit. I had written a poem to 
him the last week, a dedication, which he will never see.” And Car- 
lyle, who was an old correspondent of Fitzgerald’s, and of whom it 
must be said that he was chary of good words to anybody—Carlyle 
wrote: ‘“ Thanks for your friendly human letter, which gave us much 
entertainment in the reading (at breakfast-time the other day), and is 
still pleasant to think of. One gets so many inhuman letters, ovine, 
bovine, porcine, etc., etc.; I wish you would write a little oftener ; 
when the beneficent Daimon suggests, fail not to lend ear to him.” 
Six years after the death of Fitzgerald, Mr. William Aldis Wright, ed- 
itor of the “Cambridge Shakespeare,” published three solid volumes, 
under the title of ‘Letters and Literary Remains of Edward Fitz- 
gerald” (Macmillan & Co., 1889), which so perfectly fulfil Lamb's 
definition of ‘‘ books which are books,” that no student of modern 
English literature will willingly be without them. The first of these 
volumes contains the letters of Fitzgerald, which cover about fifty 
years, or so many of them as Mr. Wright chose to collect, and they 
are delightful reading. I, at least, have found them such, but they 
are deficient. in the kind of information that we desire respecting 
those we have learned to love and admire. They tell us something 
about the writer at the periods when they were dated ; where he was 
stopping when he was not at his home, which was generally at 
Boulge Cottage, Woodbridge ; whom he met ; what books he read, 
and what he did from day to day, and from year to year; but they 
are silent regarding what. we most want to know about him, and that 
is, what made him the remarkable writer that we now know him to 
have been. He made flying visits to London, where he gratified his 
musical taste by going to concerts, and his artistic taste by finding 
bargains in pictures at print-shops and old dealers—a pursuit to 
which Landor was addicted during his Italian residence; but he 
accomplished nothing, or seems from his letters to have accomplished 
nothing, except to waste his time in leisurely trifles. If he had any 
objeet in life beyond living, it does not appear in his letters, whose 
disclosures of personality are so shadowy that we have to imagine 
what the substance could have been. What he thought of himself 
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during his idle years, or whether he thought of himself at all, we have. 
no means of knowing; but we know what Thackeray and Tennyson 

thought of him, and we have an outline of the impression that he 

made upon the Rev. George Crabbe, a grandson of the once famous 
poet, who gave the following sketch of him in a letter to Mr. Wright : 

‘‘ Fitzgerald was living at Boulge Cottage when I first knew him; a 
thatched cottage of one story, just outside his father’s park. No one 
was, I think, resident at the Hall. His mother would sometimes be 

there for a short time, and would drive about in a coach and four 
black horses. This would be about 1844, when he was thirty-six. 

He used to walk by himself, slowly, with a Skye terrier. I was rather 
afraid of him. He seemed a proud and very punctilious man. I 
think he was at this time often going to Bernard Barton’s. He did 
not come to us, except occasionally, till 1846. He seemed to me 
when I first saw him much as he did when he died, only not stoop-_ 
ing; always like a grave, middle-aged man; never seemed very 
happy or light-hearted, though his conversation was most amusing 
at times.” 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Wright was not moved to interweave 
what he knew of Fitzgerald, whose literary executor he was, and what 
he must have learned concerning the chief events of his life, into a 
connected memoir, of which I am sure that, however barren it might 
have been of personal events, it could not have failed to interest us 
as a chart of his intellectual progress. But he has not done so, and 
we are left to glean what we can from his letters, which afford but 
scanty contributions toward his bibliography. Tracing such clues as 
we can pick up in them, we find, from one of his letters to Crabbe, 
that six or seven years after the latter had made his acquaintance (at 
the close of 1850, say, or the beginning of 1851), he published a book 
called “ Euphranor,” which was followed in 1853 by “Six Dramas of 
Calderon.” ‘ Euphranor” is one of those books which are occasion- 
ally written by scholarly idlers, partly to pass away the time by 
giving it the fillip of a little mental activity, and partly to free their 
minds of whatever happens to be there at the moment of writing. 
The type of composition to which “ Euphranor ” belongs, so far as it 
can be said to belong to any, is as antiquated as the type which Sir 
Thomas Overbury discovered or recovered in his “ Characters,” and 
Bishop Earle pursued in his “ Microcosmography,” or the finer type 
which dear old Izaak Walton created in his “Compleat Angler.” It 
is cast in the form of a dialogue between four young gentlemen, col- 
legians, who take a ramble in spring in and about Cambridge, in 
the course of which they discourse in a chatty way upon a variety 
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of topics, grave and gay, men and books, and among ‘the.last upon. 
Kenelm Digby’s “Godefridus,” a curious book, that, long sinee for- 
gotten by the many, is still remembered-and prized by the few—a 
doubtful distinction that is now enjoyed by “ Euphranor” itself. It 
is carelessly and freshly written, pervaded by a happy feeling, if not 
by high spirits, and not without a certain quaint originality and wild 
eloquence ; but it is clearly the production of a literary novice. 
Before he wrote “ Euphranor” Fitzgerald must have begun the 
study of Spanish, which he probably undertook at the suggestion of 
his friend, E. B. Cowell, now Professor of Sanskrit, at Cambridge, 
and of which the first-fruits were the “Six Dramas of Calderon.” 
The problem that he essayed to solve in this book was whether it is 
possible to transfer the masterpieces of one litérature into the 
language of another literature through translation, and if so, by 
what process it can most successfully be performed. The history of 
English translation, or to come to the matter in hand here, of English 
poetic translation, is a history of experiments rather than of achieve- 
ments, of unintelligent conceptions, if not absolute misunderstandings, 
of the alien poets who were to be naturalized in England. One need 
not go back beyond Pope and Dryden to satisfy himself that the hex- 
ameters of Homer and Virgil are not reproducible in balanced and 
polished heroic lines. “It is a pretty poem, Mr. Pope,” said Bent- 
ley; “but you must not call it Homer.” The poetry of Spain, 
though fairly well known to English poets of the sixteenth and © 
seventeenth centuries (its dramatic poetry was widely known among 
the English dramatic poets, especially Beaumont and Fletcher), was 
almost a terra incognita in the first half of this translating century 
of ours, the only poet with genius who had ventured therein being 
Shelley, who had no follower, so far as I remember, certainly none 
of note, until Fitzgerald was captured, as he had been, by Cal- 
deron. Fully conscious of the greatness of his author, but doubtful 
of the extent of his own powers, he avoided the “ Magico Prodigioso” 
and the “ Vida es Sueiio,” and selected six of his lesser works, which 
he proceeded to render into English. I say render, for he cannot be 
said to have translated them. He believed that an exact translation 
of Calderon could not be successful, and gave his reasons for so be- 
lieving ; and that they are strong ones will be owned, I think, by those 
who will compare these Calderonic renderings of his with the Cal- 
deronic translations of Trench and Macarthy. Impressed by the spirit 
of Calderon’s plays, and not by their form, he sought to convey this 
spirit into his version, without regard to their form, which he felt to be 
foreign to the genius of English song. He knew that our language 
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could no more sustain the Spanish assonante than it could sustain 
the clfsic hexameter ; so he discarded the assonante, and supplied its 
place with the stronger movement and the more harmonious music 
of our blank verse. He lost something by this sacrifice, no doubt, 
but he gained more than he lost, for he made Calderon understanded 
of English readers, and in so doing added another leaf to his crown. 
Fitzgerald’s second book attracted considerable attention, and some 
severe criticisms in the literary journals—a circumstance which did not 
surprise him, for he knew the risks that he had run, nor discompose 
him, for he was a philosopher, to whom authorship was a pastime 
and not a means of livelihood. ‘‘One must take these chances,” he 
wrote to Crabbe, “if one will play atso doubtful a game. I believe 
those who read this book without troubling themselves whether it is 
a Translation or not, will like it ; but Critics must be supposed to 
know all, and it is safe to condemn.” 

Fitzgerald’s next scholarly employment was the study of Persian, 
to which, as to the study of Spanish, he was introduced by his learned 
friend Cowell, who deserves to be mentioned with honor by future 
historians of English poetry for having directed a man of genius into 
a world of letters of which he had hitherto been ignorant, and in 
which he was to win his greatest intellectual triumph. The first 
mention of this new employment of Fitzgerald’s occurs in one of 
his letters to Cowell, dated October 25, 1853, in which he told him 
that he had ordered Eastwick’s ‘‘Gulistan,” of course in the original, 
for he added: “I believe I shall potter out so much Persian.” Fol- 
lowing the clue afforded by these letters, we find that some time in 
1855 he had quitted Sadi for Jami, upon whose ‘‘Salaman and Absal” 
he was then at work ; and at a later period (January, 1857) that, be- 
sides Jami, he was acquainted with Hafiz and Nizami, as well as 
Attaji, the larger portion of whose “ Mautik-ut-tair” he had succeeded 
in making out by the help of Garcia de Tassy, who, in this year, pub- 
lished an edition of the Persian text. The method which he adopted 
in his renderings from the Persian poets was similar to the method 
which he had adopted in his renderings from Calderon. “It is an 
amusement to me,” he confided to Cowell, “ to take what Liberties I 
like with these Persians, who (as I think) are not poets enough to 
frighten one from such excursions, and who really do want a little 
Art to shape them.” Nor did he think much of them intellectually ; 
their religion and philosophy were so soon seen through, and so 
cuckooed over as to seem like a borrowed thing, which, having got, 
they did not know how to parade sufficiently. “But Hafiz and old 
Omar Khayyam ring like true Metal.” Before long the metal of 
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Omar was so attractive to him that he devoted all his spare time to 
it, instinctively mastering the meaning of the text, and bestowirf& the 
greatest care upon his seemingly careless version thereof. Labored 
upon with more diligence and more love than he was wont to expend 
upon his compositions, now at Twickenham, where it must have sur- 
prised the spirit of Pope, if report of it reached him in the Shades, 
and now in Bedfordshire, where Fitzgerald put away almost all his 
other books, ‘‘Omar Khayyam” was finished in the summer of 1857, 
and placed, at his own request, in the hands of young Parker, a son 
of the London publisher, as a contribution to Fraser’s Magazine, who 
kept it for two years, fearful of offending the subscribers of that 
periodical, which had declined from what it was when Maginn and 
Thackeray were numbered among its leading writers. Seeing it was 
not likely ever to see the light there, Fitzgerald at last withdrew his 
manuscript, and publishing some copies with the imprint of Bernard 
Quaritch, kept some for himself and presented the rest to that enter- 
prising dealer in old books. The vicissitudes through which many 
great works have gone in journeying from the desks of their writers 
to the knowledge and admiration of mankind form a curious chapter 
in the history of authorship, and one which is likely to continue, un- 
less publishers become more intelligent and readers more discerning. 
Printed as stated above, “Omar Khayyam” can scarcely be said to 
have been published, since it remained unsold on the shelves of 
' Quaritch, and unnoticed by the makers of critical opinion. Fitzger- 
ald was too proud or too modest to move a finger in the matter; so 
the matter ended, as far as he was concerned. But it did not quite 
end then. For, as the years went by, a few thoughtful minds came 
to know of its existence, to talk about it, and to write about it. When 
Fitzgerald died, in the summer of 1883, he was famous as the trans- 
lator of “Omar Khayyam.” 

No English poet has more enriched the literature of bis country 
from the literature of other countries than Fitzgerald ; and certainly 
no one has added so royally to its Eastern treasures. Not that there 
was any lack of Orientality in English verse, for, since the time of Sir — 
William Jones, it had been swollen with rivers and rivulets of trans- 
lation from Sanskrit, Arabic, Turkish, and Persian songs, but that this 
Orientality was rather a chain of sparkling bubbles on its surface 
than an enlargement of its current. There is much that is delightful 
in the dramas of Kalidasa and the gazels of Hafiz and Jami; but 
this delight is a kind that.is temporary and not permanent. The 
nightingale is the sultan of birds, no doubt, and the rose is the sul- 
tana of flowers ; but endless allusions to the perfume of the rose and 
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the music of the nightingale soon lose their novelty, and become 
wearisome. They may appeal to the sympathy and taste of the 
countrymen of these poets, as the banquets and wine-cups of Anacreon 
appealed to the sympathy and taste of his countrymen, but they do not 
appeal to ours; our standards of poetic excellence and our intellectual 
requirements are so different and so much higher. We have enough, 
and more than enough, of such trifles in our amorous sonnets, which, 
abundant in the age of Elizabeth, are overwhelming in the age of 
Victoria. To understand what Omar Khayyam, the Astronomer Poet 
of Persia, was among the poets of his native land demands more 
knowledge of Persian poetry than most readers have; for, unlike the 
poetry of Greece and Rome, which for centuries has interpenetrated 
all European verse, it has only lately awakened the curiosity of 
scholars and students. But, waiving this knowledge, which, if not 
necessary, is desirable as a means of measuring Omar Khayyam, as 
knowledge of Elizabethan poetry is desirable as a means of measuring 
Shakespeare, one cannot read much in Omar Khayyam without feeling 
that he is dominated by a powerful Spirit, not gracious and sage, like 
Shakespeare, but akin to Shakespeare in recognition of the mortality 
of man, which was never absent from his mind, and was the perpetual 
subject of his meditation. More than a poet, he was a grave and 
solemn thinker, to whom life was an insoluble problem, and death 
an impenetrable mystery. He was oppressed with the nothingness 
of things—the melancholy wisdom which is so awful in Ecclesiastes. 
Neither religious nor irreligious, his speculations were primitive in 
their simplicity, and dignified in their submission. The note of dis- 
tinction, upon which Arnold so insists, may be lacking them (but of 
that no merely English reader can judge); but what is not lacking is 
the natural note of Shakespeare—the note of universality. 
_R. H. Sropparp. 


New YORK. 
(To be concluded in the next number.) 


A SHADOW. 


Why should a sad thought come to me now 
When the twilight winds of the summer sway 
The tremulous leaves of the poplar bough, 


And the climbing clematis spray? 


Twittering swallow, blithe of wing, 
You cast the shadow across the blue ; 
Only a space do you sing and sing, 


And the summer goes with you, 


Ciuwron 
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THE RIGHTS OF OUR NATURALIZED CITIZENS ABROAD. 


Wuatever may be thought of the wisdom of our naturalization laws 
as applied to the present condition of our country, no one will gain- 
say the proposition, that whatever guarantees have been given to 
foreigners to become citizens of this country, under the laws as they 
now stand, should be rigidly and firmly executed. 

Tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur in illis applies to nations as 
to individuals. If the reasons for the very liberal naturalization laws 
enacted by Congress several decades ago have ceased to exist, the 
proper thing to do is for Congress to repeal or amend these laws, 
and suit them to present conditions and necessities. But while they 
remain upon the statute-book, those foreigners who have availed 
themselves of them and have become bona-fide citizens of the country, 
relying upon the good faith and the power of the Government to give 
them the advantage and protection promised, should not be deceived, 
but should have the fullest protection which the Government can give. 

Our difficulties with Great Britain and the governments on the 
continent of Europe on the subject have been settled by satisfactory 
treaties. The great empire of Russia, however, holds to its ancient 
despotic doctrine of perpetual allegiance. 

A new treaty between the United States and Ruasia on the subject 
of the rights of naturalized citizens is greatly needed. Russia has a 
law which requires any of ita citizens, leaving there for a foreign coun- 
try, before a passport will be issued, to enter into a bond conditioned 
that they will return whenever required, Another law provides for 
a money penalty to be paid to the government by citizens in lieu of 
service in the army. Mr, A, Gill, now a resident of Jefferson, Tex., 
came to this country from Russia twenty-seven years ago, ‘T'wenty- 
two years ago he became a naturalized citizen of the United States. 
He did not serve in the army of Russia or enter into any bond to re- 
turn when required, but he paid the sum of money fixed by regula- 
tion in lieu of that service. Desiring to return to Russia on a visit, 
he addressed a letter to Mr. Frelinghuysen, then Secretary of State, 
on June 15, 1883, inquiring if his naturalization under the laws of 
this country would guarantee him protection in Russia. To this 
letter Mr. Frelinghuysen replied, under date of June 26, 1883, 
that Russia had made no treaty with the United States modifying its 
laws in regard to naturalization. He further said that, on application, 
the Department of State would furnish him with a passport, and that, 
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should he be arrested or molested on his arrival, ‘‘He must confer 
by letter or otherwise with the nearest consul or with the United 
States minister at St. Petersburg, in which event his case would re- 
ceive as prompt consideration as is always given to citizens of the 
United States in foreign countries, but in view of the dissimilar atti- 
tude of this Government and Russia, on the subject of expatriation, 
no definite assurance could be given that the annoyance of arrest 
and detention could be spared to a naturalized citizen of the United 
States upon his return to his birthplace in Russia.” _ 

This is certainly not very encouraging information to naturalized 
citizens of this country. Outside of the prohibition in the Constitu- 
tion that a naturalized citizen is ineligible to the office of President 
or Vice-President, we know of no other distinction made by our laws 
between the naturalized and native-born citizen. 

A naturalized citizen may own property, sue and be sued, vote, 
hold the office of judge, representative or senator in Congress, have a 
seat in the cabinet, or represent this country abroad as a foreign 
minister. We have always understood that the American doctrine 
on this subject was that, with the exceptions mentioned in the Con- 
stitution, the naturalized citizen was held equal in the law in every 
other respect to those native born. 

The secretary's decision, if correct, leads to this—a naturalized 
citizen may have all the rights of a native-born American citizen 
except that of protection abroad. In other words, all we offer him 
here is a place of refuge, and this Government is either unwilling or 
unable to protect him abroad. If this doctrine be correct, wo ought 
to lose no time in making a new treaty with Russia, 

The doctrine of perpetual allegiance, being at total variance with 
the atructure and operations of this Government, has alwaya been re- 
jected by our statesmen as a remnant of the barbariam and despotism 
of past centuries, The Government of Great Britain long since 
discarded it, and articles in treaties made by the United States with 
various European governments discard it as far as this country is 
concerned, A citizen of a foreign country, desiring to become a 
naturalized citizen of the United States, after complying with the 
statutory provisions on the subject, takes an oath to support the 
Constitution of the United States, and renounces all allegiance to 
every foreign prince, potentate, and power whatever, and particularly 
the government to which he had before owed his allegiance. There- 
upon, a decree is entered of record declaring him a naturalized citizen 
of the United States of America and entitled ¢o all the rights, privi- 
leges, and immunities of such. He has found, by reading the laws of 
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the United States, what these rights, privileges, and imniunities are. 
He has found a provision in the laws that all naturalized citizens, 
while in foreign countries, are entitled to, and are promised from 
the Government, “the same protection of person and property which 
is accorded to native-born citizens.” 

It will not be seriously doubted that a native-born citizen of the 
United States, bearing a proper passport, has a right to enter the 
dominions of any foreign country which has not laws forbidding it, 
and that, when in that country, he is entitled “to be spared the 
annoyance of arrest and detention.” Nor can it bo questioned that 
if the Government of Russia, or any other government, should in- 
sist upon arresting and imprisoning such persons, it would be con- 
sidered by this Government a casus belli. 

There being no distinction made by our Government between the 
rights of naturalized and native citizens except in the matter of eli- 
gibility to the presidential and vice-presidential offices, why should 
our naturalized citizens who choose to go abroad be subject to arrest 
and detention, and only offered the slow and uncertain remedy of 
relief by correspondence with such diplomatic agents of this Govern- 
ment as may chance to be within their reach? The true American 
doctrine on this subject was announced by Mr. Marcy in the Koszta 
case. This man had been an Austrian subject, and had declared his 
intention to becomea citizen of the United States. He was seized by 
a Turkish vessel at the instance of the Austrian Consul-General in a 
Turkish port, but was afterward placed in charge of the French Con- 
sul. A captain (Ingram) of an American man-of-war, who knew the 
American doctrine and how to enforce it, demanded his release, with 
an intimation that if his demand were not complied with he would 
pour out a broadside. Koszta was released and returned to the 
United States. 

Mr. Webster, as Secretary of State, wrote to Lord Ashburton, the 
British Minister : 

“ If war should break out between England and a European power, 
can anything be more unjust, anything more irreconcilable to the 
general sentiments of mankind, than that England should seek out 
those persons (English subjects naturalized in the United States), 
compelled by their own condition to leave their native homes, tear 
them away from their new employments, their new political relations, 
and their domestic connections, and force them to undergo the 
dangers and hardships of military service for a country which has 
ceased tobe theirown? . . . They should leave them not to the 


embroilment of a double and contradictory allegiance, but to their 
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own voluntary choice to form such relations, political or social, as 
they see fit.” 

The Government of Great Britain no Leaute holds this doctrine, 
and it is only held by such despotisms as Russia. Either a treaty 
embodying the renouncement of this doctrine by Russia should be 
made by this Government, or, failing in that, such retaliatory laws 
should be passed as would force the desired and just concession. 
This Government cannot afford to have its citizens, who are charged 
with no crime, imprisoned while it is pledged to their protection. 

We hold that the American doctrine is, that the naturalized citizen, 
when in a foreign country, is entitled to all the protection from this 
Government that is accorded to the native-born American ; that 
when such a person is arrested by a foreign government charged 
with no crime except that of expatriation, it ig the solemn duty of 
this Government to demand his immediate release and full compen- 
sation for all damage he has suffered, and, if this be refused, to 
enforce it, if need be, by extreme measures. 

The announcement of this doctrine by the Government of the 


’ United States will make our naturalized citizens feel more secure in 
* their rights, and will command a respect from foreign governments 


which is not now accorded us. 

The Hon. James G. Blaine has won great credit for himself and for 
his country as Secretary of State. He can add to his laurels and to 
that of his Government, by a distinct announcement to all the world 
of the true American doctrine on the rights of naturalized citizens. 


Marcus J. Wariaar. 
WASHINGTON, D. 


PROTECTION’S LAST DITCH. 


Ovr exports are farm products—eighty per cent. We exchange them 
abroad yearly for $350,000,000 in mill products, and $200,000,000 of 
raw material. These, landing on our shores, become the product 
of American labor on our farms. It is what over two million farmers 
(the excess of the number required to supply the home market) have 
to show, and all they can have, as the rgsult of their year’s work. 
Their cotton has been replaced with silk, and their corn with melada ; 
but the manufactured silk and the raw sugar have, by exchange, be- 
come the products of their American farm labor. 

The McKinley bill stops at once this conversion of our surplus 
farm products into needed mill products, through exchange. The 


conversion puts our surplus American farm labor into direct compe- 
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tition with our imported mill labor. For the Ilinois farmer who ex- 
changes 10,000 bushels of surplus corn in France for 10,000 yards of 
silk, dumps the silk into the home market for sale in place of his 
corn not wanted here. The silk is wanted here, but Illinois farm-labor- 
exchange silk enters into direct competition with the silk made in a 
Paterson mill ; his American labor on his Illinois farm with the im- 
ported weaver’s labor at the New Jersey loom. For twenty years our 
imported mill labor has been protected against this exchange o} 
unsalable American farm products for salable mill products by a 
system of fines ranging from forty to four hundred per cent on each 
transaction. There has been then no objection to imports so long 
as the American farmer exchanged his surplus for tea, coffee, and 
products that did not bring his farm labor into direct competition 


-with our mill labor. But in spite of the fines, which have been 


steadily increased, his competition with the protected mills has not 
been wholly destroyed. There still remains some that is a thorn in 
the side of the protected mill-owners, numbering 14,500, who pocket 
the profits on the products of their 905,000 wage-slaves. Out of 
these profits they purchased the election of a Republican president, 
and his signature to the McKinley bill wipes out this competition in° 
this market, so far as these mill goods are concerned. 

But these mill-owners are not content with robbing the American 
farmer of his foreign exchange market for mill products. They now 
demand his foreign exchange market for raw material, and the privi- 
lege of supplying this market with raw material in exchange for their 
exported mill products. The McKinley bill makes their protection 
from farm competition in mill goods perfect and complete ; but their 
cormorant greed is not satisfied with all Protection can give them. 
They want all the farmer has, and Mr. Blaine proposes to give to 
them, by and through reciprocity, the home market for raw material, 
which they cannot get through Protection. Reciprocity has a charm- 
ing sound, more sweet and alluring than Protection. It has in two 
months captivated sixty million people, while Protection took forty 
years to captivate forty millions. But what is it, and what does it 
mean ? 

Reciprocity is Protection’s “last ditch.” We pay for Brazilian 
coffee and Cuban sugar with Western wheat and Southern cotton. 
The South American market is now held by the American farmer. 
Every dollar’s worth of South American products imported into this 
country is paid for in American farm products, for which we receive 
South American bills of exchange paid to Englishmen for British 
manufactures. Reciprocity proposes that these bills of exchange on 
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Rio, paid for British manufactures, shall be discontinued, and that 
there shall be nothing in Europe to pay for our exported farm sur- 
plus. In 1889, we exported to Great Britain products of American 
labor valued at $379,990,131. We took in exchange products of 
British labor valued at $178,269,067, and for the remainder, $201,- 
721,064, we received bills of exchange—debts due British merchants 
in other countries, for British manufactures. With these bills of 
exchange for our farm products, we bought not only $61,836,163 
worth of coffee, rubber, and sugar in South America, but $65,061,- 
865 worth of manufactures in Europe, and $65,778,766 worth of 
manufactures and raw material in North America. 

Mr. Blaine desires to divert these bills of exchange from these 
British manufacturers, who use them to pay for our farm products, 
and have them sent to our 12,500 mill-owners for the exported prod- 
ucts of their mills, in order that the latter may purchase with them ‘the 
same coffee and sugar now bought with the exported products of our 
farms. The American farmer is to be robbed of his foreign market 
to give it to the American mill-owner. This is all Reciprocity can 
do ; this is all it is expected to do. 

The Congress has imposed upon the foreign exchange of our farm 
surplus the most burdensome taxation ever known, whenever that 
exchange is made for anything that enters into competition here 
with a mill-owner. Mr. Blaine proposes to go far beyond the present 
protection of the mill-owner, to which the farmer is objecting, by tak- 
ing this foreign exchange market entirely from the American farmer, 
and giving it to the American mill-owner. The farmer believed for 
twenty years in the bunco game of Protection. Now he is offered the 
green-goods game of Reciprocity, for another twenty years of robbery. 

Reciprocity is barter. It is unknown in trade or commerce. The 
savage uses it, but the first step in civilization requires him to discard 
it. Trade is an exchange of general credits—not of specific things. 
It is not trade in its commercial sense if we exchange a cargo, of 
flour for a cargo of coffee ; nor is it if we exchange the checks for 
them. “ Direct trade” is simple barter, and it remains simple barter; 
however much it may be disguised, twisted, and painted. The sub- 
stitution of a special credit for a special thing cannot convert the 
barter into trade in the commercial sense. 

Civilization demands of all who enter it, the surrender of indi- 
vidual independence, the division of labor, and the general (not 
special) exchange of products. It abolishes “direct trading.” The 
baker is not to pay his rent directly in loaves of bread ; he must do 
it indirectly—in the general exchange of general credits. Each man 
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in a civilized community makes all the surplus he can. He takes it 
to the general exchange market, dumps it, and receives credit for its 
market value. He is then entitled to help himself from the general 
stock, to the amount of his credit. There is no Reciprocity, because 
he is a civilized man exchanging general credits, not a savage barter- 
ing one thing for another. 

Civilization requires of every nation who enters it, the surrender of 
commercial independence, the division of production, and the general, 
not special, exchange with other countries of surplus products not 
required by its own people. A nation which will not agree to this 
is not civilized. Its people may be, but its government is not. The 
civilization of the individual rests on the solidarity of mankind ; of 
nations on the solidarity of governments. The common Brotherhood 
of Man within political divisions is without force unless there is also 
a common Sisterhood of States. 

There is no Reciprocity between civilized governments. It is lim- 
ited strictly to savages, if any are left. We may send a cargo of 
beads and whiskey to the Congo Free State, and bring back ivory 
' and gold dust; but we shall not do so very long. Its government 
will be civilized, join the Sisterhood of States, and then Reciprocity 
will stop, because “ direct trade” does not pay any individual or any 
state, except in very exceptional cases. 

Reciprocity is unprofitable. Barter, like trade, requires profit for 
both sides. Without profit to all parties there can be neither bar- 
ter nor trade. But barter is limited to direct trade between two 
persons or two countries. Unless the baker wants boots he cannot 
barter with the cobbler ; unless the cobbler wants a coat he cannot 
barter with the tailor. When the tailor wants shoes, the cobbler 
wants bread, and the baker wants a coat, there is a deadlock. Re- 
ciprocity cannot supply either. Trade abolishes barter, or “direct 
trade,” by providing those who need anything with what they need, 
to the extent of their ability to pay, without reference to Reciprocity. 
It substitutes indirect for direct trade. 

Commerce does the same with nations. France produces surplus 
silk, Brazil produces surplus coffee, the United States has surplus 
cotton. We want coffee but not silk ; France wants cotton but not 
coffee ; Brazil wants silk but not eetion. There can be no “direct 
trade ;” Reciprocity i is not possible. 

‘But trade is. This is the very problem that civilisation solves for 
communities. It was the solution in commerce that made govern- 
ments civilized. Each country sends what it has to dispose of 
where it is wanted (if there is something of equal value to be traded 
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with some one else), exchanges the credits, and pockets the profits. 
We send cotton to France, France sends silk to Brazil, Brazil sends 
us coffee. We make a profit on our cotton, France on her silk, Brazil 
on her coffee. All accounts are balanced. Mr. Blaine weeps because 
there is no Reciprocity. Why? Because the fat goes to the Amer- 
ican farmer, and not to the American mill-owner. 

But it was not alone to solve such problems that man became civi- 
lized. It was that he might sell where he could get the most, and 
buy where he could get the most—that he might sell in the dearest 
and buy in the cheapest market. Reciprocity limits him to two 
countries, to barter. It prevents us from selling in France and buy- 
ing in Brazil. Where we sell there we must buy, and where we buy 
there we must sell. 

Jones sends his wheat to Liverpool because he can get more for it 
in Liverpool than in Rio, Capetown, or Sidney. He sends it where 
he can get the highest price. With his bill of exchange he-buys 
anywhere, wherever he can buy the cheapest. If he can buy his cof- 
fee cheaper in La Guayra than in Rio, he buys it there. If he can 
buy his tea cheaper in Colombo than in Chinkiang he buys it there. 
The commerce of civilization permits him to sell in the dearest of 
seventy-two markets and to buy in the cheapest of seventy-two mar- 
kets—to survey the world and make the highest possible profit. 

Reciprocity compels him to buy and sell in the same market. If 
what he has to sell has higher value, that which he must take in 
payment may be quoted still higher. It reduces his profit and his 
chances of profit. If generally adopted, it would reduce the total 
commerce of the world to that of the Mediterranean Sea two thou- 
sand years ago. 3 

Reciprocity isa mirage. Commerce dumps the surplus of each 


nation into the general exchange market of the world, crediting each 
with the market value of its contributions. That credit may be 


taken up with anything desired that has been dumped by any coun- 
try. The exchanges are not limited. A cargo of American cotton 


goes to Belgium, which has nothing we want. Who cares? Bel- 


gium has sent something, somewhere, that somebody wanted, and 
her credit for that is cancelled and given us. She has had her return. 
We buy anything, anywhere, from anybody, and our credit is can- 
celled. We have had our return. This is modern commerce. This 
is civilization as opposed to savagery ; Free-trade as opposed to Re- 
ciprocity. Tot up both sides of the total exchanges and they must 


balance to the penny. ‘ 
Follow a simple transaction. Jones sends 10,000 bushels of wheat 
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to Liverpool. A letter of credit, called a bill.of exchange, comes back 
by cable or mail. Jones then orders 10,000 pounds of sugar from 
Cuba, 10,000 pounds of coffee from Rio and Singapore, 10,000 pounds 
of wool from Sidney and Capetown, and 10,000 pounds of tea from 
China, Japan, and Ceylon. A bank splits his one bill of exchange in- 
to eight, and cancels all his indebtedness. Jones has exchanged his 
wheat all over the world for what he wanted, and where he could get 
it cheapest, by the international exchange of general credits which 
civilization demands. He has dumped his wheat in the general mar- 
ket of the world, and taken anything in the world’s market that he 
wanted, to its value. 

What Jones does every farmer does. One-fourth (or more) of the 
product of every American farm is exported, for general exchange, 
not in the Liverpool market, but in every country of the world. 
Every farmer is an exporter, and every farmer is an importer, to the 
value of one-fourth of hiscrop. Eighty per cent of all we import is 
imported by our farmers, for eighty per cent of our imports is in 
exchange for their exported farm products. Because the farmer does 
not do the work himself, but hires an agent to do it for him, does 
not affect the principle involved. The agent may advance the farmer 
money, or he may discount the result and pay the farmer in full; he 
may employ a dozen sub-agents or pass the product from hand to 
hand ; but no possible juggling can hide the fact that the American 
farmers comprise eighty per cent of our importers, and that eighty 
per cent of the “ merchandise ” passing through our custom-houses 
is imported by them in payment for their exported farm surplus. 

They export to Europe ; they import from South America or India 
to the value of their exports. The banks exchange the credits and 
settle the accounts. There is no Reciprocity anywhere. 

Reciprocity is Restriction. It is not a step toward Free-trade or 
freer trade. At one blow it chops off all indirect trade. It destroys 
the market for $200,000,000 of our farm surplus in Great Britain 
alone, for which we are paid in bills of exchange on other countries. 
Turn to page Cl of the Report of the Bureau of Statistics for 1889. 
Our imports from 36 countries exceeded our exports to them by 
$263,456,393, and of course our exports to the other 36 countries 
exceeded our imports from them by the same amount. The next 
page shows it in detail—$260,726,116. The bills of exchange 
from the one cancelled the bills of exchange to the other. Reciproc- 
ity wipes out this payment for over one-half our surplus farm products, 
while the McKinley bill prevents any payment for what is left coming 
into competition with our protected mill products, 
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The Democratic editors who have supposed Mr. Blaine, ‘‘ the Apostle 
of Protection,” as in favor of freer trade are in grievous error. He is 
the far-seeing, subtle leader of the mill-owners in their fight with the 
farmers. He has won for them the great battle for their protection 
from the exchange of our farm surplus for foreign mill goods. His ob- 
ject now is to restrict our foreign trade solely to the foreign exchange 
of products of our protected mills. To do this he proposes to destroy 
our farmers and our farming industry, compelling us to buy even our 
food abroad in exchange for mill products, _ 

Reciprocity is a confidence game. It offers a new stock of lies 
with which to fool the farmer, to replace the Protection lies 
that no longer fool him. From the success it has had in fooling 
Democratic editors, it will probably prove an admirable exchange. 

The victory of the McKinley bill is to be pushed. There is no 
conflict between the leaders. Mr. Blaine is far in advance of 
McKinley and Reed, having left them to win the fight he planned, 
while he maps out the next battle-field. It is on the new line of 
Reciprocity that the great Protection leader will fight the last great 
battle for the Tariff Trusts of 14,500 banded mill-owners, in the 
final conflict between wage-labor in the mills and free labor on the 
farms. The Chinese wall may be pierced by many gates, but only to 
let mill goods oué and farm products in. Instead of exchanging farm 
products for mill goods, we shall exchange mill goods for farm prod- 
ucts. 

The McKinley bill will foreclose every farm mortgage. That 
decree has gone forth. It destroys the competition in this country 
between the farmer and mill-owner, in supplying our people with 
mill products. Reciprocity is intended to drive the last man of the two 
million male tillers of the soil, in excess of the number needed to feed 
the people, either into the poor-house or into a protected mill, to 
work as a wage slave for some mill lord, that he may make “‘ protected ” 
products in competition with the pauper labor of Europe and Asia, 
to supply by “direct trade” manufactured goods to the countries now 
supplied by the labor of European and Asiatic paupers. 

There are now 905,000 of these wage slaves in the 14,500 
“protected” mills. While not one of them receives one cent more 
wages that the market demand calls for, their day’s wages are greater, 
while their product wages are less, than are paid abroad. For ex- 
ample, it costs in wages 14 cents per hundred pounds for refining 
sugar here, and double that abroad, although we pay more per day. 
But when one million farmers, with their wives and daughters, apply 
to the mill-owners for work to keep from starving, what wages will 
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then be paid? Will the mill-owners pay more than they must? 
And how much must they pay when there are two applicants for 
every place ? 

To supply Brazil (or any other country), by direct trade, with the 
manufactures it now obtains from European pauper labor, our mill- 
owners must compete with those of Europe. They must have cheap 
labor, and Reciprocity is intended to give it to them. They propose 
to offer American silk, glassware, tinware, iron, and steel to Brazil 
for its coffee and rubber, at a less price that England, France, Ger- 
many, Spain, and Austria now offer them. Our 14,500 mill lords pro- 
pose to enter their wage-labor in open competition in the markets 
of the world with the pauper-labor of the world, compelling it to 
make the same products the foreign pauper now makes for sale in 
the same markets. Reciprocity will deliver the workmen over to 
them. It will take them from farms rendered unprofitable by 
Protection. 

T. E. Wuson. 
NEw YORK, 


ONE HALLOWEEN. 


“Ir is Halloween,” the maiden said: 
And the clouds went scurrying overhead, 
And the wind rushed madly after ; 
And it bore on its wings half-stifled sighs, 
And strains of wild songs, and plaintive cries, 
And a sound like witches’ laughter. 


“*T shall dream to-night,” the maiden said : 
And the light of the embers, dull and red, 
Showed the spectral shadows dimly. 
And they came and went, and gathered and grew, 
And took strange shapes and terrors new, 
And loomed in the chamber grimly. 


The gaunt trees stood in the darkness wrapped, 
On the window-panes their bare twigs tapped 
With a sound most ghostly seeming ; 
But no echo woke in the maiden’s heart, 
And the gruesome shadows found no part, ‘ 
No place in her clear soul’s dreaming. 
Harox. 
Front Roya, VA. . 
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Ocean Deprus. 


Firry years ago there was no reason to doubt the correctness of 
Bonpland’s theory, that the depth of the deepest sea corresponds 
nearly to the height of the highest mountain; but the supposed 
maximum of five miles has now been found to fall short by more than 
six thousand feet at three different points—nearly midway between 
the Island of St. Helena and Cape Lopez, on the west coast of Africa ; 
sixty miles south of the Maldive Archipelago; and in the “group of 
abysses,” as Captain Baudissin calls a number of remarkable depres- 
sions near the eastern extremity of New Guinea. 


Race 


The controversies of the emigration problem have evolved many 
contradictory theories on the evil or beneficial tendencies of race 
mixtures. There is no doubt that the misalliance of such parents as 
Spanish hidalgos and Aztec squaws can result only in the production 
of mongrels unable to compete with the picked champions of the 
superior race; but the union of two equally gifted, though otherwise 
dissimilar, nations may lead to one or the other of the three following 
results: 1. Offspring inheriting the worst qualities of both parents. 
2. Benefits from one side of hereditary transmission neutralized by 
evil tendencies from the other. 3. Offspring inheriting the best 
qualities of both parents. Our cosmopolitan cities abound with 
illustrations of the latter possibility—irrepressible youngsters com- 
bining the vivacity of a Celtic mother with the long-headed shrewd- 
ness of a Saxon father, or the artistic instincts of the Latin races with 
the energy and perseverance of the Scandinavian coast-dwellers. 


Drirr Icr. 

Veteran seamen agree that the iceberg crop of the present summer 
exceeds that of any previous year during the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century. Their theory is that whole mountain-chains of Arctic 
ice must have been set adrift by the almost unprecedented mildness 
of the last winter. 

Deceptive Sraristics. 

A few years ago, Monsieur Hippolyte Taine, the French Emerson, 
published a work with a chapter comparing the misery of a Paris 
shopkeeper with the “wild freedom of an American farmer herding 
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his hogs in the palm-groves of the Ohio Valley.” The author's excuse’ 


was the circumstance that he found the latitude of the lower Ohio to 
correspond to that of northern Africa—a rather venial error, con- 
sidering the practical mistakes founded on the reports of our meteor- 
ological observatories. The announcement that a certain inland 
district of Texas or New Mexico is favored with ‘an average yearly 
temperature ” of sixty degrees has induced scores of dupes to remove 
their household gods to regions where the mercury ranges from one 
hundred and fifteen degrees above zero to ten below, and where 
hardly one day in twenty can boast of uninterrupted thermal com- 
fort. Another deceptive trick consists in stating the summer temper- 
ature at the noon of every day, from June to September; and 
proving that, at the time of observation, the maximum never ex- 
ceeded seventy-eight or eighty degrees, That scheme draws hun- 
dreds of visitors to seaside hotels, where at 2 p.m. (after the sub- 
sidence of the ocean breeze) ninety-five degrees in the shade is 
nothing unusual. 
CuInEsE JUGGLERS, 

An Austrian impresario, who has imported whole galaxies of 
Oriental stars, holds that Japan excels in acrobats, and Hindostan 
in beast-tamers, but that China stands unrivalled for sleight-of-hand 
tricksters of the mysterious and incomprehensible kind. The magi- 
cians of the Flowery Kingdom seem to form a special guild, and 
transmit their trade secrets from generation to generation. 


Fovur-roorep OvurLaws. 


It is strange how fast American rifles have rid the New World of 
the larger carnivora, Within the last fifty years wolves and bears 
have entirely disappeared from hundreds of thousands of square 
miles where they once were as numerous as rabbits. Hungary has 
been a quasi-civilized country for six hundred years, yet in the neigh- 
borhood of the large town of Temesvar three wolves were recently 
cornered in a ravine and clubbed to death by a posse of the excited 
rustics. Bears are seen every year in the highlands north of Her- 
manstadt, Transylvania ; and even in the French Cevennes, less than 
a day’s journey from the “capital of civilization,” wolves raid the 
upland farms in every hard winter. 


A Brrp PReEsERvE. 


According to Captain Wissmann, of the African exploring party, the 
paradise of birds seems to have been found on the shores of a lagoon 
communicating with the eastern extremity of the Albert Nyanza. 
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Flamingoes, divers, and cranes abound in the reed-swamps ; count- 
less multitudes of smaller water-fow] haunt the canebrakes and islands, 
and literally cloud the sun as they rise in the evening on their way 
to their roosts in the shore thickets. The abu schoff (literally, 
“father of a shoe”), or broad-billed stork, sounds the reveille with 
his deep trumpet-call, and all the day the woods echo the screams 
of the hornbill and the shrill whistles of the gregarious weaver- 
thrush, 


Kina's Summit. 


The loveliest summer resort on earth is probably the plateau of 
Newera Ellia, the ‘“ King’s Summit,” as the natives call it, in the 
highlands of southern Ceylon. Like the seat of the Olympian gods, 
it rises above all earthly troubles. On ‘‘Ceylon’s isle” it would be a 
mistake to suppose, with the old hymn, that “only man is vile.” In 
the lowlands there are not only scorpions, lamia ticks, venomous 
snakes, and thirty or forty varieties of mosquitoes, but land-leeches, 
hastening through the grass with a cloth-measure movement—an 
alternate contraction and extension of their anatomy. They intro- 
duce themselves into the lower garments of persons trespassing on 
their native jungles, and exact toll at the rate of an ounce of blood 
apiece. But neither leech nor lamia ever visits the heights of the 
King’s Summit. An elevation of nearly six thousand feet so fully 
insures the plateau against the peril of climatic diseases that the 
recovery of lowland refugees generally dates from the second day of 
their arrival. The climate is that of a perpetual May—light showers, 
now and then, but generally cool mornings and sunny afternoons, 
even in August, when the monsoon clouds brood over the coast plain 
and vent their electric wrath in thunder-peals resembling the boom 
of a volcanic explosion. 


Tropica Eneuisa. 


Buenos Ayres and Rio Janeiro boast some two hundred schools 
apiece, but are evidently in need of an Mnglish dictionary. A year 
ago the projectors of a ‘‘ Perpetual International Exhibition of the 
Argentine Republic” widely distributed a circular informing its 
readers that the enterprise would embrace the “ Agro-pecuary pro- 
ducts,” and would employ a full staff of “competent personals.” 
After inviting the co-operation of “owners of laboring lands” it 
proceeded to solicit an exchange of “opinion upon the pecuniary exit 
of the Exhibition,” and requested correspondents to “ aggregate their 
sign-manual and postal directions.” The English of our Brazilian . 
fellow-republicans seems to undergo a similar sea-change. A Rio 
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correspondent of a New Orleans paper hails our commonwealth a: 
the ‘parental source of liberty,” and trusts that “‘ common objectives 
will interlink the bonds of national brotherhood.” 


A Prenisrorio Lesseps. 


Southwest of Suez a party of French surveyors have discovered the 
bed of an ancient canal, running for miles in the direction of the Red 
Sea, which it seems to have connected with the basin of the Mediter- 
ranean. Some old Egyptian Lesseps appears to have constructed the 
work in the special interest of his countrymen ; but the drift-sands of 
the desert may have choked its waters centuries before the beginning 
of our chronological era. 


Pricetess Pups. 


A citizen of Americus, Ga., owns a dog that “lives on English 
sparrows, which he catches by slyly creeping up on them.” In many 
cities of the Ohio Valley the progeny of that quadruped would be 
worth their weight in gold medals. 


A Risxy Expepient. 


The Brazilian Government has repeatedly offered a liberal reward 
for a plan resulting in the abatement of the vampire plague, which, 
in the provinces of Matto Grosso and Enter-Rios makes stock-raising 
almost impossible. As many as twenty of the winged bloodsuckers 
often attack a cow in a single night, in spite of all precautions; but 
a local scientist now proposes to abate the nuisance by burning down 
the forests en masse, and thus deprive the little ghouls of their favorite 
hiding-places in the interior of hollow trees. In dry summers the 
project would, no doubt, be feasible, and, under the impulse of a 
favorable gale, the conflagration could even be relied upon to pass the 
barriers of broad rivers; but there is a serious risk that the expurgated 
districts would soon get dry to a degree not anticipated in the pro- 
gramme of the projector. The vast plains of eastern South America 
are even now liable to protracted droughts, and there is, indeed, an 
ugly analogy between the lowlands of Brazil and the basin of the 
Sahara Desert, which is known to have extended its area considerably 
within the last few hundred years, and may once have been a region 
of evergreen forests. 

Fenix L. Oswarp. 

WatauGa, TENN. 
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INDEPENDENT DEPARTMENT. 


[Under the head of ‘‘ Independent Department” a limited portion of this maga- 
zine % occastonally set apart for short, able articles of a radical nature which may 
differ widely on special points from the views of the editors. The object is to provide 
a medium for honest radical opinion on all subjects, for which the writer alone 
is to be held responsible. | 


THE RIGHTS OF PROPERTY. 


One of the most pernicious and misleading phrases in common use, 
in economic discussion, is “ the rights of property.” It cannot be too 
emphatically stated and reiterated until everyone shall understand 
it, that property has no rights ; that rights are solely the preroga- 
tives of sentient beings ; and that, as supplementary to it, no rights 
can be conferred where duties cannot be rendered. Rights are the 
wages of duties. 

Every citizen has or ought to have equal rights, whether he owns 
property or has none ; but not because of his possession or lack of 
possession of property. He has rights in his property ; but the property 
itself neither has nor confers rights. Iam referring, of course, to a 
democratic country, for there are countries where it is the property 
that insures rights otherwise denied, where an ass may vote and a 
man be disfranchised. In Franklin’s time it was proposed to make 
the possession of a certain amount of money a prerequisite for vot- 
ing. That amount at the time would have bought one ass. Now, as 
Franklin argued, if a man with an ass could vote, and did vote, but 
when the ass died, the man could not vote, who was it, in fact, that 
had voted—the man or the ass? In Mississippi it was recently 
recommended, as an amendment to the Constitution of that State, that 
no man should vote unless he owned a certain number of acres of 
land. Now, supposing a negro, qualified to vote by his ownership of 
a given number of acres of swamp land, should lose his little farm in 
the bottoms by an overflow of the Mississippi River, who would have 
been the real voter—the negro or his swamp ? 

Citizens have rights ; property none. 

Thave often sought to show workingmen the danger of permitting 
Capital to be spoken of as a distinct and rightful factor in politics—as 
if it were a class distinct from Labor, with special rights of its own 
to which just deference should be accorded. Iam delighted to find 
the thought, whichI havenever heard advocated excepting by myself, 
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distinctly and lucidly stated by Phillips Thompson, in his able little 
work entitled “ The Politics of Labor ” *—a book that every working- 
man and labor reformer should study. He says: 

“It is necessary, in order to have a clear understanding of the 
proper relations between labor and capital, to discriminate between 
capital as an instrument and capitalism as a force, Many of the argu- 
ments by which the existing industrial system is supported are simply 
a play upon words, ‘capital’ being used in a double sense. Primarily, 
it signifies those accumulations of the product of labor used for fur-. 
ther production. Factory buildings, machinery, iron ore, raw cotton, 
seed-wheat, threshing-machines—these are all forms of capital, as 
well as the money in the bank which the employer draws to pay his 
workingmen their wages. No one doubts the value or, practically 
speaking, the necessity of capital in these and like forms to industrial 
progress. But ‘capital,’ as the term is ordinarily used in politico- 
economical discussion, implies a great deal more than this. When 
men speak of the rights of capital, the conflict between capital and 
labor, etc, they refer to the power which the possession or control of 
capital gives to a small minority of the community, of regulating how 
much labor shall receive of what it produces—to the special interest 
of the accumulation of labor products in the results of further pro- 
ductive industry. They quibble on the word capital, sometimes 
using it in the material and strictly correct sense when they wish to 
prove how helpless labor is without it, and on the admitted neces- 
sity of capital as an instrument and a creation, basing their argument 
for the necessity of capital as a controlling force and a creator. 

“Capital, properly so called, is a beneficent auxiliary to labor in 
the work of production. Capitalism, or the control by means, firstly, 
of monopolizing resources, and, secondly, of competition among 
workers, which the possessors of capital exercise over the distribu- 
tion of products and the general regulation of industry, is a wrong, 
a usurpation, and a growing menace to popular freedom. 

“Labor is just as much interested in the maintenance of capitalism 
—that is to say, the supremacy of capital—as the slave was in the per- 
petuation of the slave power.” 

‘Just so much, and nothing more.” Slavery was a social system 
by which the owner of the slaves claimed the right to be the sole 
judge of what was the proper share of his slave in the product of the 
slave’s labor, which he held to be a wholesome but mean diet and 
meaner attire; while the Capitalist resents the rights of Labor to 
combine to resist what he regards as his sole prerogative of deciding 

*New York and Chicago: Belford, Clarke & Co. 
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what shall be the share of the products of the industry of the free 
laborer, which, as a rule, he approximates as nearly to the old slave- 
holder's practice as the free laborer will endure. The slave-holder 
has gone ; the capitalistic despot must go. Equal rights for all; 
special privileges for none ! 

Joun Jr. 
New YORK. 


LOYALTY TO PARTY. 


No word has been more abused in our country than the word loy- 
alty. Loyalty is allegiance due to truth and country—that is to say, 
to the sovereign. Truth is moral and intellectual sovereignty, to 
which all men owe unfaltering allegiance, whatever may be the cost 
to themselves. In a monarchy loyalty is due to the reigning family, 
when it does not interfere with the fundamental and irrepealable 
allegiance due primarily and solely to truth ; because to be loyal to a 
false system—a system that is founded on a lie—is treason to truth, 
which, as Fichte says, ‘neither buys nor sells,” and from which alle- 
giance cannot be transferred. I hold that the truest loyalists in the 
British Empire are the Land Leaguers of Ireland, and in Russia the 
Nihilists ; for they fight, each in its own way, against governments 
founded on the false theory that equal rights are not due to the peo- 
ple, but that obedience is due to the classes that rob the masses. 

Here in our country, where sovereignty resides in the people, the 
only debatable question can be to which people allegiance is due—to 
the people of the State, or of the United States? Claiming that the 
Federal Government is only an agent of the State, having only such 
powers and functions as were delegated to it by the States as sov- 
ereign entities, the Confederates held that loyalty was due to the 
State, that the man who refused allegiance to his State was a traitor. 
While, taking the opposite theory, that the United States as a sov- 
ereign entity was the sovereign, the North suppressed the Southern 
people as rebels. Practically the war settled that issue forever. 
Whatever may have been the intention of the fathers of the Union 
and the founders of the Constitution, the controversy between the 
boys in blue and the boys in gray decided that the men of this gen- 
eration, and not their grandfathers, shall rule the country. 

But the loyalty due and rendered to country has been perverted 
by politicians, who have attempted to transfer it to party. As far 
as they have succeeded they have demoralized the people. No alle- 
giance, no loyalty, is due or can be due to party. Show me a man 
who boasts that he has always voted the Republican or the Demo- 
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cratic ticket, and I will show you a man who is proud of his serfdom 
to Rings and Halls, and the meanest class of citizens in our country— 
the politicians. 

Parties are only agencies for translating public opinion into laws 
and policies. They are necessary, because no other machinery exists 

by which a democracy can rule the country; but they are so often 
perverted into engines for the personal aggrandizement of cliques— 
self-elected Rings of irresponsible citizens—that, to stand by a party 
with the devotion due to country is to ensure the enactment of cor- 
rupt laws and the election of corrupter executors of the laws. Party 
is only a means, and the best party to support is that party which, 
for the time being, is pledged to the best policies. I live uptown. 
Sometimes I take the elevated railroad; sometimes the surface cars. 
Now, it would be quite as sensible, as otherwise, for me to consider 
that I owed loyalty to either, as to be told that I owed loyalty either 
to the Democratic or Republican party. Cars and parties are only 
means of getting there. I don’t want to be taxed to give out-door 
relief to rich manufacturers, and therefore I vote the Democratic 
ticket. During the war I voted the Republican ticket, because I 
desired the preservation of the Union; and the Republican party, at 
that time, I regarded as the best agency for securing that result ; as, 
before the war broke, I had supported it to prevent the spread of 
slavery over the territories of the country. But, to-day, the welfare of 
all the people, North and South, white and black, demands that there 
shall be no privileged class either fostered or created ; and the Re- 
publican policy of protection fosters the aims of a privileged class 
already existing, and will create other classes whose interests are 
inimical to the common welfare. 

Labor is especially interested in supporting the party that taxes 
the people least, that administers government most economically, 
that neither creates nor squanders a surplus, that does not rob the 
horny hand of Peter to fill the gloved hand ofPaul. That party, to-day, 
is the Democratic party. If the Democrats, when next in power, 
should become extravagant, and the Republicans honest advocates 
and supporters of economy, I should then again change my party, 
not only without apology, but as a duty to my class and country. 

Let us hear no more of this cant about the duty of loyalty to any 
party ; for me and mine be the party that does the most for all the 
people at the least cost, whatever may be its name. 


Geroree Hriypman. 
New YORK. 
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MUNICIPAL MISGOVERNMENT. 


Ir is generally conceded among our best class of people that 
one of the most perplexing problems in American politics to-day 
is the government of our municipalities. As brilliant as has been 
our advancement in all that pertains to progress, it is undoubtedly 
true that the government of our cities has retrograded. 

With restrictions of every character upon the citizens’ franchise, 
which are calculated to prevent fraud, and stop what in their igno- 
rant and corrupt nature they might list; with statutes of every con- 
ceivable kind, tending to throw protection around our city councils 
so as to prevent the enactment of unjust laws ; yet the people of our 
cities to-day are the most misgoverned of any in the country. The 
citizen has dumerous rights which are protected by legal enact- 
ments, but the most important right that he has can only be enforced 
by individual and persistent personal effort. 

We have, in all our cities, departments of various kinds for carry- 
ing on numerous branches of public service, such as Public Works, 
Health, Finance, Public Charities, Parks, Taxes, Street Cleaning, Fire, 
Police, and Water; and, in some cities, others “‘ too numerous to 
mention.” 

In almost every city in the country there have been scandals and 
jobs, proven or charged, in some branch of the public service. Our 
Councils have been connected with fraudulent Rings, whereby the 
rights of the public have been bartered away at a sacrifice which can 
never be estimated. 

The public good has been, and is to-day, neglected in all parts of 
the country, and the people seem to be powerless to prevent the mis- 
government that our cities are festered with. The air is rife with 
rumors, and, in many instances, proof of this statement can be found 
in almost all the leading dailies throughout the country. Our busi- 
ness men pay too little attention to municipal affairs. 

As a rule they vote for their party’s candidate, knowing that there 
have been many instances where it has controlled the Bench, 
curbed the Press, and corrupted the administration, where it has 
promised “Reform.” There have been remedies suggested, whereby 
good citizens could unite to secure good government, but it is im- 
practicable as long as we allow party to dominate. 

Few people know how bad the actual government of our cities is. 
No one denies that they are generally governed by political ma- 
chines of one or the other party, who insist upon managing munici- 
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pal affairs—with which politics has nothing to do—building streets, 
lighting and cleaning them, and all other city affairs; and there is 
no instance on record where the government has been done to the 
satisfaction of all, in a business-like way, and in the interests of the 
people. 

There are private corporations in this country who expend larger 
amounts, who have greater interests at stake, and who employ more 
men than some of our largest cities, yet we never hear of any cor- 
ruption among their employees, nor is there neglect of their affairs ; 
and why? Because those interested keep an eye on their business. How 
is it with our cities? Asa rule the best elements of our people are 
uninterested in the success of the local politicians ; and so long as our 
present system of corrupt rule continues, and the people allow it to 
proceed, so long shall we have misgovernment of our cities. 

In the September issue of Betrorp’s Maaazing, Mr. Isaac Verdaum 
suggests a reform in a referendum, and the Editor states that the 
plan is “‘ worthy of consideration.” But it has been tested, and has 
proved incapable of checking mismanagement. In the city of Louis- 
ville, Ky., the City Council passed an ordinance authorizing the 
issuance of a million and a half dollars of bonds for ‘‘ Municipal Im- 
provements,” which they were authorized to do by the Legislature, 
provided the act was approved by a majority of the people voting 
at a special election for that purpose. The act was objectionable to 
many leading citizens, but the machine whipped up the voters on 
election day, and the bonds have been issued. 

Here was a practical test of the referendum resulting in a com- 
plete failure. Out af a voting population of. over thirty-four thou- 
sand scarcely one-fourth voted, and a large majority of those who 
voted were floaters and idlers. 

The referendum has proven a failure; party lines are a failure ; 
citizens’ movements (political citizens) are a failure ; and all movements 
will continue to prove unavailable until the people take an individual 
interest in our municipal affairs. There is no branch of the public 
service with which the people are so closely connected as the city 
government, and we shall always have bad government until wz, THE 
PEOPLE, govern our own affairs, and refuse to allow any party, or ring 
of politicians, to govern us, 

Lenox Compron. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky, 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 
THE UNITED STATES SENATE AND THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Wu the reader imagine Sir Leicester Deadlock, Baronet, all 
starched, perfumed, and stately, sauntering along Pall Mall, on his 
way to the Carlton Club ; and will he also imagine some sacrilegious 
plebeian from the Seven Dials taking a “shy” at him witha London 
snowball, the muddiest snowball known to natural history? Let 
him contemplate irreverence like that, and say what would be its 
consequence. It is plain that in a case of such enormity, the frame- 
work of the British monarchy would be disjointed, while the pillars 
of the British constitution would rock to their foundations. Well! 
a plebeian by the name of Kennedy, a member of the “ lower house” 
of Congress, from Ohio, or some such State as that, has been throw- 
ing snowballs at the United States Senate, jolting our conservative 
institutions out of symmetry, and startling American toryism from 
its propriety. This aggravated assault was so unexpected that it fell 
upon the Senate, as one of the newspapers clescribed it, “‘like a bolt 
of lightning out of an Italian sky.” It is only fair to say that this 
revolutionary performance took place when the schoolmaster was 
absent, the Speaker of the House having gone to Maine, leaving one 
of the scholars in the chair, who not only did not call Kennedy to 
order, nor “ sit down on him,” as the Speaker would have done, but 
actually looked on in joyful admiration of the rebellious pastime ; as 
all the rest of the scholars did. 

The moral tone of Mr. Kennedy’s criticism was not very high. It 
was not based on any statesmanlike idea; it was only a Pickwickian 
complaint that the Senate had failed to legislate as Mr. Kennedy de- 
sired. It is merely a sign that the time has come when a politician 
may safely assail the Senate. Mr. Kennedy’s encouragement came 
from numerous conventions which have lately ‘‘ resolved ” against the 
Senate, in the language of disapproval and discontent. They stigma- 
tized it as an “aristocratic club,’ whose members had usurped per- 
sonal rank and titles for themselves, and social precedence for their 
wives, according to the etiquette of royalty. It was ‘the American 
House of Lords ;” the ‘“ bulwark of monopoly ;” the ‘‘ partner of 
the money kings ;” a “hindrance to legislation ;” and an obstacle 
in the “ path of progress.” With many complimentary definitions of 
a similar character, its record was “laid before the people.” It was 
further ‘‘ demanded ” that it be ‘elected by the people ;” that its 
numbers be apportioned “according to population ;” and, by some, 
that ‘it be abolished.” 

The smallest arrow in the quiver had the sharpest sting, and the 
sarcastic sneer about the ‘‘ House of Lords” has been resented by 
Mr. Ingalls, a Senator from the State of Kansas, He has published 
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an article in a Kansas paper wherein he says: ‘‘ The Senate is in no 
sense analogous to the English House of Lords, whose members are 
hereditary peers, created by the Crown, and representing nothing 
but precedent and prerogative.” This is a strange mistake to be made 
by a statesman of seventeen or eighteen years’ experience in the Sen- 
ate. Not only is the Senate analogous to the House of Lords, but it 
was intended to be so. It is true that the members of the House of 
Lords and the members of the American Senate are not appointed in 
the same way, nor for the same official term, but the functions of the 
two houses are essentially the same. The House of Lords is a co- 
ordinate branch of the English Parliament, as the Senate is of the 
American Congress. With the exceptions mentioned, the Senate was 
modelled on the House of Lords. It was designed by the men who 
framed the Constitution, and by the men who ratified it, that the 
Senate should be the “ Upper House” of Congress, as the House of 
Lords was the ‘‘ Upper House” of Parliament. 

The aristocratic resemblance between those “ Upper Houses” is 
exposed by Mr. Ingalls himself, where, in trying to show a contrast, 
he draws a likeness. He is inversely careful to — that while 
the States of the American Union have rank in the House of Repre- 
sentatives according to their population, they are all ‘‘ peers” in the 
Senate, no matter what may be the numbers of their people, or their 
wealth. In mistake for differences, he shows resemblances, and says : 
‘* From the original design of the Constitution itself, from the condi- 
tions of membership, from environment, and from other causes, the 
Senate is distinctly conservative in its functions; its laws are those 
of courtesy and honor.” That claim, in that language, is made b 
the English tories for the House of Lords. The rhetorical fourlah 
that the course of the Senate “is guided by the north star rather 
than by the weathercock,” when resolved into its meaning, is the very 
accusation made by the English democracy against the House of 
Lords. They say, not only is there nothing of the weathercock about 
it, but inits Gothic stupidness it points its course forever by the 
north star of toryism ; and, lest it might sometimes be induced to 
allow for a variation of the compass, it has nailed the needle down. 
The revolution which increased intelligence is making in social and 
political conditions disturbs not its terrapin tranquillity. Censure 
and counsel alike rebound from its tortoise-shell back. Mr. Ingalls 
boasts of the senate that ‘Passionate and emotional critics hurl vivid 
epithets at its gravity, the cynics sneer at its gloomy dulness, but it 
keeps to the ancient ways.” It is impossible to resist the temptation 
of adding, “just like the House of Lords.” 

Comparing the Senate and the House of Lords, not as fictions, but 
as facts, we find that the Senate is more “lordly” than the Lords. 
It is more exclusive and select; it is harder to break into ; it enjoys 
more valuable prerogatives, and exercises more imperial dominion. 
Considering the personal wealth of its members, their distance from 
the people, their tenure of office and method of appointment, their 
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limited numbers, the vast interests affected by their votes, their veto 
on the appointing and the treaty-making power, their political weight, 
their social influence, and their official rank, there is not now, and 
there never has been, an oligarchy so rich and powerful as the Amer- 
ican Senate. To say that because aristocracy is illegal in this coun- 
try, therefore we can have none of it, and must put up with a plutoc- 
racy in place of it, is to quibble over definitions. A plutocracy can 
always make itself an aristocracy in reality, if not in terms. Our 
prohibition of aristocracy applies merely to its names and decorations, 
its earls, dukes, ribbons, stars, and barbaric heraldry: but the real- 
ity will assert itself in spite of constitutions, wherever, like the 
American Senate, it can show the double patent of money and the 
privilege of making laws. 

The march of the English political system, under kingly forms and 
fictions toward democracy, and the countermarch of the American 
political system, under democratic forms and fictions toward aristo- 
cracy, constitute the most instructive paradox of a hundred years. 
During the existence of the American republic, the political suprem- 
acy of the House of Lords has been wasting in moral decay. The 
greater part of its legislative authority has been taken from it, and 
absorbed by the democracy in the House of Commons; while the 
lordship and prerogative of the Senate have been continually increas- 
ing at the expense of the House of Representatives. And when the 
senators form a trust, under the name of “sexatorial courtesy,” the 
collective influence of the Senate is condensed, and added to the per- 
sonal importance of each and every senator. 

Striving to be magniloquent, Mr. Ingalls becomes entangled in his 
own speech ; and, beguiled by a gaudy imagination, he fluently de- 
fends the Senate, innocently une¢onscious that he is proving the ac- 
cusations made against it. Not only does he unwittingly show the 
analogy between the Senate and the House of Lords, but he also 
demonstrates its likenes# to the British monarchy. Boastingly, he 
says: ‘‘Its members ¢hange, vanish, and disappear, but, like the 
king, it never dies.” Excusing this regal comparison, because of its 
truth, it must be acknowledged that Mr. Ingalls has pointed out 
“— oe of the Senate which in reality make it look very much 
“like a king.” 

It may be true that the Senate, “like the king,” never dies, but the 
parallel end# not there ; like the king, it will be driven from “the 
ancient ways.” It must become a democratic institution, or cease 
to be. The reasons why it was made an aristocracy have long since 

away. It was contended in the Constitutional Convention, 
that if the got the House of Representatives, the aristoc- 
racy ought to have the Senate ; and this view finally prevailed. Mr. 
Gouverneur Morris, a delegate from New York, said: “The Senate 
ought to be a permanent body ; it must have great personal property ; 
it must have the aristocratic spirit ; and therefore its tenure of office 
should be for life.” A hundred years have passed away since Gou- 
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verneur Morris said that ; but, excepting that the senatorial tenure 
of office is not for life, his idea has been realized; the Senate is a 
‘permanent body ;” it has “great personal property,” and it has “‘ the 
aristocratic spirit.” 

It is also true that the National Union could not have been formed 
without a compromise to the effect that the legislature should consist 
of two houses, of which the democracy should have one, and the 
aristocracy the other. The delegates from Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Delaware, and Maryland said that unless the States were made equal 
in the Senate they would secede from the convention ; while the del- 
egates from Virginia, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, 
and South Carolina contended that both houses ought to be established 
on the democratic principle, and that the representation of each State 
in each house should be in proportion to its population. Mr. Madison 
made a great argument against the claim for equal representation 
in the Sevate, but it availed nothing against the threat of secession, 
which compelled a compromise ; and this in its turn compelled anoth- 
er, without which the first could not have been adopted. A delegate 
from Pennsylvania by the name of Benjamin Franklin insisted that, 
if an aristocratic branch of Congress was to be created by the Con- 
stitution, the democratic antidote must accompany it, and he demand- 
ed that the Senate should not have any control over the public purse, 
but that all bills for the raising and spending of money should origi- 
nate in the House of This compromise was accepted, 
and became a part of the Conatitution, Mr. Williamson, a delegate 
from North Carolina, saying: “The State of North Oarolina has 
agreed to an equality in the Senate merely in consideration that 
money bills shall be confined to the other house.” And this antidote, 
_ borrowed from the English Constitution, will do here what it has done 
in England, invert the houses, making the House of Representatives 
the Upper House, and paramount authority in this country, as the 
House of Commons is in England. 

Government by rotten boroughs cannot last for ever ; it must give 
way to the principle of equal representation. Mr. Ingalls glories in 
the Senate as a beneficent contrivance by the aid of which the minor- 
ity mayrule. With Senatorial pride he says: “Rhode Island, Del- 
aware, and Nevada practically disappear in the vortex of the House 
of Representatives, but in the Senate they are not inferior to Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois, and New York.” In that statement may be read the 
doom of the Senate as a House of Lords. Such unequal equality 
cannot rule foranother hundred years; perhaps not for another twen- 
ty years. It is illogical in any government having an elective legis- 
lature, and especially so ina republic. It is a mistake to say that 
Rhode Island, Delaware, and Nevada practically disappear in the 
vortex of the House of Representatives. They have all the represen- . 
tation there to which they are entitled by their wealth and population. 
And even if it were true that we must face the alternative of sacrific- 
ing little States or big ones, it would be fairer that Rhode Island, 
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Delaware, and Nevada should disappear in the vortex of the House 
of Representatives, than that Pennsylvania, Illinois, and New York 
should be swallowed in the vortex of the Senate. 

According to the scales used in the House of Representatives, 40,000 
Nevada people weigh politically as much as 150,000 New York people, 
which is hardly fair, although it may be borne with some degree of 
patience ; but it will not be endured much longer that by the Senate 
scales 40,000 people of Nevada shall outweigh 5,000,000 people of 
New York. It is out ofall reason that Americans will permanently 
submit to a distribution of their political power by false balances like 
those used in the Senate. 

Comfortably swaddled in his venerable senatorial toga, Mr. Ingalls 
dreams that the Senate is our one political possession that may be 
called immortal. Mounted on stilts, and speaking to the imagina- 
tion, he says: “It has no interregnum nor end of days. Born with 
the birth of the nation, it has grown with its growth, and will end 
only with its death.” No doubt the Senate will exist for a very long 
time ; perhaps it may be co-eternal with the nation, but not in its 
present form, nor with its present prerogatives and powers. But 
yesterday the Republican party of Indiana, in State convention as- 
sembled, “demanded” that the Senate be elected by the people. 
This is not a serious matter in itself; it is only a bid for votes; but 
therein the significance of it lies. The politicians who make plat- 
forms for the enbilens of Indiana have discovered, by feeling tho 
popular pulse, that the Senate ia on the wane, and that votes may be 
won by pelting it with stones, 

The Senate will be “reconstructed” so as to represent, not the 
abstraction called the “States,” but the people of the States, in pro- 

rtion to their numbers; and it must be elected by the people. 

he political division called a “State” has no existence apart from 
its inhabitants, nor can it have any interest separate from them. It 
is contended that no Reform Bill can ever change the Senate, be- 
cause there is a law of the Medes and Persians to the effect that ‘no 
State shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in the Senate without its 
consent ;” and Mr. Ingalls triumphantly plays that provision of the 
Constitution as his invincible card. In his exultation he overlooks 
the Franklin antidote, “ All bills for raising revenue shall originate 
in the House of Representatives.” Franklin did good service to sci- 
ence in drawing electricity from the sky, and he did good service to 
politics when he stored some democratic electricity in the American 
Constitution. This provision will galvanize the Senate into repub- 
lican activity, or shatter its prerogatives. 

Franklin, with a philosophic wisdom reaching far into the future, 
foresaw that, by the increase and development of the United States, 
the Senate, ‘‘ growing with its growth,” would become a dangerous 
House of Lords ; and with characteristic prudence he provided for 
that contingency. Although the right of attaching other legislation 
to money bills has been exercised by the House of Representatives 
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only two or three times, and then merely as party expedients, by 
way of what the gamblers call a “bluff,” we shall yet see that House” 
in real earnest reviving the ancient cry of the House of Commons, 
“Redress of grievances, or—no money.” When the House of Com- 
mons asserted and established its right to originate “all bills for the 
raising of revenue,” the English people were protected against the 
usurpations and encroachments of their Senate, or, as they called it, 
the House of Lords. Had not the Commons triumphed in the asser- 
tion of that principle, there would not be many free institutions 
either in England or the United States to-day. Listen to the Queen 
when she opens Parliament. On all other subjects of legislation she 
addresses both Houses and says, ‘My Lords and Gentlemen ;” but 
when it comes to matters of taxation, she drops the Lords, and says, 
“Gentlemen of the House of Commons, the estimates for the coming 
year will be laid before you.” Should that formula be omitted, the 
Commons would not be back in their House five minutes before the 
question of privilege would be raised, and the ministers dismissed, if 
nothing worse befell them. When the time comes, the Representa- 
tives in Congress will check the Senate, as their forefathers in the 
House of Commons curbed the House of Lords. 


CONFESSING THEIR WEAKNESS. 


On the motion of Senator Plumb, of Kansas, the United States 
Senate added a clause to the McKinley bill, as it came from the 
House, providing for the appointment of a permanent commission of 
five persons, on an annual salary of seven thousand dollars each, to 
be selected outside of Congress, whose business it would be to study 
the tariff question, gather statistics and other information in relation 
thereto, and offer such suggestions to Congress as would seem most 
appropriate. What was that but an admission, on the part of the 
upper branch of Congress, that the national legislature, as now se- 
lected and organized, is unequal to the task of regulating the revenues 
of the country as far as they are derived from customs duties? The 
House of Representatives rebelled at that concession. At all events, 
the conference committee of the two chambers, when they met in 
joint session, rejected the Plumb proposition ; but the fact, never- 
theless, remains, that the higher and more deliberate branch of the 
national assembly has put on record an expression of its belief that 
our Congress, unaided by persons outside of its membership, is in- 
eompetent to handle the tariff in all its complications and bearings. 

It is something of a coincidence that Betrorn’s for October contained 
a paper, from the pen of one of its occasional contributors, discussing 
this very question of the ability of Congress, as we now have it, to 
properly dispatch the nation’s business in the direction indicated. 
The caption of the article referred to was “A National Revenue Con- 
gress,” and in it the writer, after endeavoring to prove the incompe- 
tency of such legislative bodies as now meet in Washington to deal 
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with the important issues connected with the tariff, urged the crea- 

dion of what might be called a supplemental Congress, to be made 
up of men chosen for their known ability and acquaintance with finan- 
cial and commercial interests, to which the whole revenue business 
of the nation should be referred to be finally disposed of, and which 
should have no other subject before it. The assembly so to be cre- 
ated, it was proposed, should be single-chambered, and meet, pursu- 
ant to an election on each occasion, regularly once in about every ten 
years. In that way a stable financial system would be secured, and 
the evils to the business of the country from the constant tinkering 
of Congress with the revenue laws, as the result of political and other 
changes and influences, and the consequent uncertainty attending 
many financial operations, would be avoided. 

It may be well enough to mention that the paper referred to, al- 
though speranteg. in print after the Plumb proposition had been 
adopted by the Senate, had been prepared and was in our hands pri- 
or to that event, as that circumstance tends to show the drift that is 
taker by the minds of men who are studying the subject. That the 
Congress we have is unfitted for the work of tariff revision is demon- 
strated beyond all question by the exhibit of its handiwork in the session 
just concluded, when an Act was passed that was probably but imper- 
fectly understood by nine out of every ten representatives who voted 
for it in obedience to the command of a political caucus. . That Act 


was really the preparation of a lobby that was altogether outside of © 


Congress. Nor is there anything surprising in the facts just stated, 


when we consider how our national legislature is constituted and © 


employed. Besides being a busy body, with thousands of subjects 
pressing upon it, it is a heterogeneous collection of men, selected on 
no certain lines, and with no fixed qualifications. A majority of its 
members have never made economic subjects a study. The remedy 
suggested by our contributor, as above explained, might, at first 
thought, appear somewhat far-fetched and fanciful, if not revolution- 
ary, were it not for the fact that, in the Plumb proposition, it virtu- 
ally has the United States Senate’s indorsement. As we have stated, 
that proposition recognizes the necessity of somebody outside of 
Congress to take charge of tariff legislation. If any of Betrorn’s 
readers have overlooked the paper referred to, we would now bespeak 
for it an examination at their hands. 


THE WAR ON NEW YORK CITY. 


From the hour it came into existence, the Republican party has 
made war upon some portion of our common country. In that 
respect its experience has been entirely unique among our political 
organizations. The South, it is wholly unnecessary to say, has been 
the chief a of its assaults, but it can no longer be claimed that 
it is the only one. Indeed, notwithstanding the animosity shown 
toward the Southland in the recently proposed “ Force” legislation 
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of Congress, clearly | rtrd that the fire of sectional hate is still un- 
extinguished, we find that a fuller measure of Republican bitterness 
has of late been directed against another and entirely different lo- 
cality. That _ is the city of New York. 

The public has not yet forgotten the struggle over the placing of 
the World’s Fair. Every one admitted the strength of New York’s 
claims. Its location by the sea, its accessibility not only to foreign 
lands, but to all parts of our own country, its wealth, the enterprise 
and generous spirit of its citizens, and especially the immediate prox- 
imity of a population sufficiently large to support such an exhibition 
as was contemplated, all pointed to New York, without, of course, 
disparaging the attractions of other cities. How, in the face of such 
arguments, New York came to be beaten, is presumably a secret to 
nobody. ‘The claims of the competitors were weighed with partisan 
scales. The majority of those who had the settlement of the question 
were Republicans, and New York was Democratic. Hence New York 
was deprived of a privilege which had very much the appearance of 
being hers by right, and which Chauncey M. Depew declared fvould 
be worth to her fully three hundred millions of money. While every 
one rejoices in Chicago’s good fortune, the injustice done to New 
York remains as a conspicuous and memorable fact. 

If we care to look for other indications of what might be called 
organized and systematic hostility toward our country’s greatest city 
on the part of the present managers of our Government's affairs, there 
are plenty of them tobe found in the proceedings of the Congress 
just adjourned, which has, without exception, been the most intensely 
and bitterly partisan of any known to the history of the nation. The 
meagre appropriation for a great public improvement like the Har- 
lem Canal, in a River and Harbor bill which distributes with the hand 
of a reckless spendthrift the contents of a treasury to which the port 
of New York contributes more than all the rest of the country, is 
one. -The movement, seriously undertaken, although so far unaccom- 
plished, to humiliate New York by taking from her soil the remains 
of General Grant, where they were deposited pursuant to his wish and 
that of his family, and which can be said to be the smallest operation 
ever engaged in by persons holding high official positions, is another. 
But these incidents, while they distinctly show the animus of a par- 
tisan Congress, are insignificant compared with other hostile proceed- 
ings of much graver import. There can be no question but that the 
McKinley bill derived a large share of its inspiration from the spirit 
and purpose just indicated. New York is a city of merchants. Its 
prosperity has come from commerce, and especially commerce with 
foreign lands. Among its richest and most influential citizens are 
its importers. It is at our foreign trade and those engaged in it that 
the McKinley Act aims its deadliest blow. Who doubts that the 
motive largely operating in this case is antagonism to New York 
because it is a Democratic stronghold ? ‘ 

There has, however, been another exhibition of malevolence that 
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is even more reprehensible, because in its consequences it threatens 
to be much more permanent and serious. New York has for many 
years been deprived of the representation to which it is entitled 
under the Constitution, both in State and national legislatures. The 
faulty census of the partisan Porter is, without much question, a 
meditated attempt to continue the robbery for ten years more. But 
be that as it may, there is no uncertainty about the iniquity of a sim- 
ilar nature that has been perpetrated in another quarter, or the design 
by which it was instigated. New York is the largest city in the coun- 
try, and belongs to the most populous State. By every principal of 
equity itought to have a corresponding preponderance in national legis- 
‘lation. Butit happens, by means of a most unjust and anti-democratic 
arrangement, that every State has an equal weight in Congress, the 
Senate having the same power as the House of Representatives. To 
equalize things, therefore, new States with Senatorial representation 
ought not to be created unless they bear some fair proportion as to pop- 
ulation with New York. But what do we find to be the case? n- 
gress has added six new States to the Union, each with New York’s 
complement of Senators, whose entire population is 750,000, while 
New York and its suburbs, making what is known as the metropolitan 
district, contain 3,000,000 souls. The men who did that thing were 
not ignorant of the injustice they were doing. They did it because 
it was an injustice. It isa part of the warfare they have been waging 
against the nation’s chief city. It was an act of discrimination that 
was intentional, as well as partisan. If New York to-day were Repub- 
lican, and Idaho and Wyoming and Washington and Montana and 
the two Dakotas were Democratic, who for a moment supposes that 
the public men who are responsible for the existing inequitable con- 
dition of things would have permitted such an outrage upon all the 
decencies to be perpetrated ? 

For the iniquities that have just been described, we can think of 
but one possible apology that might be urged in palliation, and that 
is the inferior grade of men New York has been accustomed to send 
to the national legislature as the advocates of her claims and the 
champions of her rights. While the greatest, richest, and most intel- 
ligent city in the nation, she has to-day, among all her members of 
the lower House of Congress, scarcely a man with the courage and 
ability to speak out manfully and efficiently in her behalf; while her 
single representative in the other branch of Congress has been among 
those actively working for her spoliation and humiliation. But for 
all that, New York deserves well of the nation. Not another spot in 
all the land has done or is doing so much for the glory and the re- 
sources of the country. There is not a good cause that she has not 
helped. Her enterprise has not only gone out to every part of our 
own land, building monuments that are the pride of us all, but has 
reached to every habitable country on the globe. Her money has 
aided every charity and contributed most bountifully to every gen- 
erous movement. The intelligence of her citizens has permeated the 
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whole land, and clothed it with beauty and culture. Her prosperity 
is an index to the country’s true condition, and as such it must remain. 
She is both the intellectual and the financial centre, and whoever 
makes war on her strikes at the nation’s heart. While her govern- 
ment has had its defects, which, however, are mainly such as are 
incident to the management of all large cities, her career as a whole 
has ever been progressive and honorable. The country at large has 
had in her a true and capable leader. The American people, regard- 
less of party, race, sect, or section, ought to be proud of New York, 
and both their national esprit and their sense of justice should array 
them against the despicable partisan spirit that makes war on her 
interests and seeks her disfranchisement and spoliation. 


PASSING NOTES AND BRIC-A-BRAC. 
GeneraL Lonestreet, one of the greatest of American soldiers, has 


- waived the right to which his rank and record entitle him, of con- 


temptuously ignoring the royal epauletted imbecility known as Lord 
Wolseley, and, in order that the truth of our own history may be 
vindicated, has consented to reply to the captious assaults of the 
British general in a recent contribution to one of the minor periodi- 
cals of this country. Mr. Jefferson Davis wittily said of Wolseley 
that “his pen is mightier than his sword,” and that “he belongs to 
that class of generals who ‘never get there.’” But what Wolseley 
lacks in military genius he makes up for by his epauletted arrogance. 
Wolseley never won a battle when engaged with a civilized enemy. 
His only triumphs were over barbarous or semi-barbarous troo 
mobs of savages, badly armed and still more badly led. His field 
bulletins were worthy of Munchausen, or even of John Pope. His 
military criticisms are shocking examples of mediocre mendacity. If 
“my lud ” desires to keep what little reputation he has left, we ad- 
vise him to refrain from further criticism of American soldiers or 
American statesmen. Mr. Davis ‘“‘ knocked him out” in asingle round ; 
and now General Longstreet has “sent him to the ropes” with equal 
ease and vigor. Henceforth we trust that no American of eminence 
will take any further notice of this great cry and little Woolseley. 
We know of only one prominent American who is still worthy of this 
British foe—Foraker, of the Scarlet Under-garment. An encounter 
between the champion of the Bloody Shirt and the red-coat would still 
amuse. We will agree to pay for the sponge, so that the conflict 
may cost his lordship nothing. He has now neither honor nor credit 
to lose, even in an encounter with the Ohio vociferator. 


The McKinley Bill having passed, our people can now get ready to 
pay higher prices for nearly everything they have to purchase : for 
the clothes they put upon their backs ; for the beots and shoes they 
put upon their feet; for the tools they work with, especially if tin 
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or steel enters into their preparation ; and even for the coffins and 
shrouds with which they will be laid away at last. The reason is 
that our poor millionaires have to be provided with larger incomes. 
Some of them at present receive only from $20,000 to $30,000 per 
day. It will, of course, be realized that such a mere pittance is 
quite insufficient to support the palaces in which they live at home, 
with an occasional Belshazzar’s feast to their fellow-unfortunates ; 
to maintain their yachts upon the water ; to provide castles in the 
Scottish Highlands, and hotels in Paris and other fashionable foreign 
centres, where they prefer to spend their money ; and particularly 
to meet the assessments that will, from election to election, be levied 
upon them by Quay, Dudley & Co., and their successors in office, to 
keep the G. O. P. in power and help to protect the interests of 

‘American labor.” 


And speaking of ‘“‘assessments,” it is noteworthy that nearly the 
entire work of the present Congress has consisted in paying political 
debts. The McKinley bill was passed for the benefit of the manufact- 
urers who contributed most bountifully to the party corruption fund 
of the last presidential campaign. The dependent pension bill was 
in return to the Grand Army of the Republic for its partisan services ; 
and the bill for the relief of ‘‘Nat” McKay, to the tune of half a mil- 
lion dollars or so, which was vetoed by President Cleveland on the 
ground that the claimant had got every cent he was entitled to from 
the Government, was repassed in acquittal of McKay's claim that he 
had elected Harrison. The office that Wanamaker received in recom- 
pense for his liberality is not to be credited to Congress. That was 
the President’s gift. The two most. noticeable things about these 
payments, apart from the fact that they were payments, are, first, that 
they were made with tax-payers’ money, and second, that they were 
intended to be merely instalments, reference, of course, being had to 


: further services to be rendered. 


But while it is proper to credit Con with the passage of the 
McKinley bill, and, to that extent, hold it responsible for its exist- 
ence, the actual paternity of the measure was elsewhere. Its real 
author was the lobby that gathered in Washington as soon as Con- 
gress assembled, and kept watch on the people’s legal representatives 
until the hour of adjournment. It was composed of the agents of the 
trusts and the leading manufacturers that furnished the funds with 
which the high tariff majority was secured. It claimed title to Con- 
gress by right of purchase, and was promptly on hand to dictate its 
es ings. Its authority was not disputed, and the so-called 

cKinley bill was the measure it caused to be prepared, and turned 
over to Congress for ratification by that body. 


And speaking of millionaires, this would seem to be a good place 
to refer to the recent triumphal procession of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, 
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the great “ protected,” with his coach and four, through England 
and Scotland, as described in the public journals. It seems in some 
instances that the people turned out en masse and with bands of 
music to receive the great man ; although it is rather shocking to our 
American sensibilities to have it added that their purpose was to beg 
contributions for public libraries and the like. Altogether, the affair 
seems to have been very exhilarating. It was a clear case of “ trium- 
phant democracy” abroad. The democracy at home, however, 
hasn’t fared quite so well, particularly that portion of it which has been 
striking against the underpaid labor of Messrs. Carnegie, Phipps & 
Co. We select Mr. Carnegie because he is a shining representative 
of the protected manufacturer. It is @ case in which, while the for- 
eigner dances, the American tax-payer has to “ pay the (bag) piper.” 


It is certainly ominous as to the future of the McKinley bill, that 
its first effect, and that in anticipation of its practical operation, was 
to produce a panic in Wall Street and a general dis nee and de- 

pression in leading business circles. The Secretary of the Treasury 

ad to come forward at once to administer sedatives and endeavor to. 

quiet the public pulse. It was a case in which the doctor had to be 
called before the disease was fairly under way. 


And in this connection it must be admitted that the general feel- 
ing in business matters, more particularly in reference to our public 
finances, is anything but buoyant. And yet our affairs, so far as 
the masses of the people are concerned, were never in better shape. 
Nevertheless, there is distrust and discouragement. There is a wide- 
spread apprehension of disaster to come. ere can be but one rea- 
son for it, and that is a lack of confidence in those in charge of our 
national affairs. Their course so far has been such as to weaken the 
faith of the public in their intelligence or their integrity, or in both. 


Nor can we greatly wonder at the fact just stated when we consider 


how our national treasury has been juggled with. Under our tariff 
laws the treasury is a constant menace to the public finances, be- 
cause, absorbing large sums of money, it withdraws them from 
needed circulation. Under the Cleveland administration the diffi- 
culty was met by a deposit of the surplus funds, upon good security, 
with the National banks, which at once turned them over to the 
business of the country. Cleveland’s opponents raised the objection 
that the banks were unduly favored, which was not true, for the 
people accommodated were the public that made up the banks’ cus- 
tomers; and when the Harrison administration came in the policy 
was adopted of locking up the money until it has been paid out in the 
purchase of Government bonds. That operation has opened the door 
to unlimited speculation, and it is not too much to say that the sus- 
picion is general and growing that certain men, who are known to 
have made great sums of money in buying the bonds from the public 
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and afterward selling them to the Government, have been improperly 
favored. Says the New York 7imes in a recent issue, “It will not be 
strange if a great scandal yet grows out of this bond-marketing busi- 
ness.” Should the next House of Representatives be Democratic, an 
investigation will be pre-eminently in order. Another Reed’s Con- 
gress would, of course, protect the rascals, 


The avowed purpose of a protective tariff, according to all its 
advocates, is to foster and promote “infant industries.” It must 
be said of the Congress which has just adjourned that, in passing the 
McKinley bill, it has been true to thatidea. The youngest industries 
we have among us are the Trusts. They are all of recent birth, hay- 
ing been brought into the world under the supervision of that accom- 
plished accoucheur, the celebrated Doctor Wall Street. They be- 
ong to the family of the Blood-suckers, and a very lively set of 
babies they are. The suction power they have developed is tre- 
mendous. It is this brood of juveniles that Congress took under its 
ae age wing, especially the Sugar Trust. The High-binder Twine 

ust, however, was not left out, as our farmers will discover about 
the time they are gathering their next harvest. Under the McKin- 
ley bill everyone of the “infants” is expected to grow enormously 
large and fat on the milk and blood of the “dear people.” The in- 
iquity of the McKinley Bill has been so ably and fully exposed by 
Senator Carlisle’s speech in the Senate, July 30th, that it would be 
&@ national benefaction should every person of intelligence in the 


United States read it.> It is the utterance of a great and good man, 


who loves his country more than power or party. 


Betrorp’s here makes the prediction that, if the principle of the 
McKinley bill is to prevail for the next twenty years, by the end of 
that time Montreal, in Canada, will be latger than New York ; Quebec 
larger than Boston; Toronto larger than Chicago; and Victoria, of 
Vancouver, larger than San Francisco. The reason for this conclu- 
sion is not hard to find. Our large cities are created by commerce, 
by the exchange of commodities, particularly those that go to and 
come from foreign lands. Manufacturing is only a secondary element 


in their growth. Now, under the Chinese policy of the McKinley bill, 


all foreign exchanges will, at no distant day, be practically excluded 
from our country, and the growing commerce between Europe and 
Asia, that passes and is to pass overland through America, will have 
to seek some other route. It will naturally take the Northern or 
Canadian route. That will make the Canadian cities the leading ex- 
change or commercial centres of the continent. It is a curious cir- 
cumstance that Sir John A. Macdonald, the Canadian premier, years 
ago, in urging the construction of the Canadian Pacific Railroad, 
largely at the public expense, distinctly predicted this condition of 
things. And Sir John is an astute and able general, and, though a 
protectionist now for political reasons, is, and always has been, a be- 
liever in free-trade, as the term is understood by all sensible persons. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


“OQ Thou, My Austria!” Translated from the German of<Ossip 
Schubin, by Mrs. A. L. Wister (J. B. Lippincott Company).—Mrs. 
Wister has been less happy than usual in this selection from German 
fiction. She has an undoubted genius for translation, and mayybe 
said to have naturalized the work of the great German novelists 
among us. Her editions of Werner’s novels are masterpieces in their 
way. Schubin’s book is not especially interesting, and it is not well 
constructed. For example, after the climax proper, a wholly urhec- 
essary chapter concludes the volume. Many passages drag heavily, 
as if the author’s inspiration had failed her for the time, and she had 
striven to bridge the gaps by trivial incidents having little connection 
with the plot. Zdena is acharming character. Paula and Harry are 
mere dummies, as indeed are more than half of the personages in the 
story. Lato is drawn with a firm touch. Olga is a pathetic sketch. 
Count Hans and Baron Franz are familiar figures in German fiction. 
On the whole, the book is not a credit either to the author or to the 
translator, but is, nevertheless, fairly readable. 


The Lady with the Camellias: translated from the French of Alex- 
andre Dumas Fils (Belford Company).—This is the best translation 
of the famous novel by the younger Dumas. The illustrations are by 
Albert Lynch, and are admirably reproduced in photogravure. The 
edition contains a new preface by the author, and the admirable 
reminiscences of Marie Duplessis, by Jules Janin. Marie Duplessis, 
it will be remembeyed, is the remarkable girl upon whose real history 
and character Dumas claimed to have founded his singularly pathetic 
novel. No work of human genius has ever wrought more powerfully 
upon its age than “The Lady with the Camellias.” It has not only 

iven the prevailing tone to contemporary French fiction, but has 
Seclaaad plot and incident forges essays, dramas, and operas in 
nearly every modern language. is edition is superbly printed and 
bound, and does honor to the American press, ~~~ 


In Trust: A Novel, by pes M. Douglas (Lee & Shepard).— 
This story opens with a sudden death by accident, which is unfortu- 
nate from an artistic standpoint, since the event, depicted at some 
length, casts a gloom upon the subsequent chapters. Though ac- 
— by the persons concerned with becoming resignation, it re- 
pels the reader's sympathy, for a time at least. Aside from this, the 
book is well written, and maintains a mild, equable interest. The 
characters are drawn in pale, neutral tints, and a religious tone of 
thought pervades the story. ee 
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JULIA DE TRECEUR. 


By Ocrave Feumuzzr, of the French Academy. 
Author of *' The Romance of « Poor Young Man,” “ Monsieur de Camors,” ete, 


Translated from the French by Frepmrick T. Jonzs. 


L 


Everyone who, like ourselves, had known Raoul de Trécceur in his 
early youth had believed that he was destined for a great future. He 
had been endowed with most remarkable gifts. There remain of 
him two or three sketches and some centaines of poetry, which gave 

romise of a master ; but he was extremely rich, and had been very 
badly brought up; so he Le ogee degenerated into mere dilettan- 
tism. A perfect stranger, like most men of his generation, to the 
idea of duty, he allowed himself to be swayed in everything by his 
instincts, which, happily for the rest of the world, were vivacious 
rather than mischievous. Consequently, when he died in the flood- 
tide of youth, he was the subject of general commiseration for 
having liked, not wisely but too well, whatsoever he found agreeable. 
**The poor boy,” they said, ‘‘ was only his own enemy ;” which, how- 
ever, was not the exact truth. 

At five-and-twenty, Tréccour had married his cousin Clotilde- 
Andrée de Pers, a good and gracious person, whose only world was 
that of fashion. Madame Trécceur had lived with her husband in a 
region of unwholesome tempests, where she felt like a stranger, and, in 
a sense, degraded. He tormented her almost as much by his fits of 
remorse as by his misdeeds. He looked upon her, with justice, as an 
angel, and, whenever he had been unfaithful to her, he had wept at 
her feet, lamenting that he was unworthy of her, that he was the 
victim of his temperament, and that he had been born in an age of 
unbelief. One day he threatened, if she would not forgive him, to 
kill himself in her boudoir ; naturally, she forgave him. All this 
dramatic business wearied her in her life of resignation. She would 
pe preferred to be miserable in a quieter fashion, and with less 

uence. 
her husband’s friends had been in love with her, founding their 
hopes on his faithlessness. But unfaithful husbands do not always 
make unfaithful wives. Often, indeed, it is the contrary, this poor 
world being little amenable to the rules of logic. In brief, after her 
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husband’s death, Madame de Trécceur was left stranded, worn out 
and broken, but without encumbrance. 

From this unhappy union was born a daughter, named Julia, whom, 
in spite of all Clotilde’s remonstrances, her father had completely 
spoiled. M. de Trécceur’s idolatry for his child had been notorious, 
and the world, with its customary leniency of judgment, willingly 

ardoned his scandalous life in consideration of this one merit, which, 
indeed, was not always one. To love one’s children is not, in truth, 
very difficult ; not to be a monster is song Love for them is not 
in itself a virtue. It is a passion which, like the rest, is good or evil 
according as it is our master or our servant. One can even believe 
that no other passion is more productive of good or of evil. 

Julia had been splendidly endowed, but, thanks to the paternal 
education, her ardent and precocious nature had grown at random, 
as though in the midst of a virgin forest. She was short, dark, pale, 
supple, slender, with big blue eyes, full of fire, with matted black hair, 
and superbly arched eyebrows. Her habitual manner was reserved 
and haughty ; but when en famille she put off her my ogee air, and 
tumbled about on the floor. She played at games of her own inven- 
tion. She turned her historical lessons into little plays, into which 
she introduced <r to the sores with dialogues and music, and 
especially with chariot races. these occasions, in spite of her 
serious air, she was very comical, and cruelly burlesqued the people 
who did not please her. 

For her father she displayed 4 passionate fondness, curiously 
counteracted by the feeling of moving pity with which her mother’s 
sorrows inspired her young heart. Her, she often saw in tears, and 
then she would throw herself at her feet, all in a heap, and there 
remain for hours, motionless and silent, looking at her with humid 
eyes, and drinking in from time to time a tear upon her cheek. She 
never asked her why she wept. Like most children, she had seem- 
ingly caught some echoes of the household griefs. Without the least 
doubt her quick intelligence had taken count of the sins of her 
father ; but her father, that beau cavalier, clever, generous, fond, she 
adored him ; she was proud to be his daughter ; she trembled with 
joy when he held her to his heart. She could neither judge nor 
censure him. He was a superior being. She contented herself with 
pitying and doing her best to console that sweet and charming creat- 
ure who was her mother, and who was in sorrow. 

In Madame de Trécceur’s circle of relations, Julia was looked upon 
simply as a little nuisance. These ‘‘dear madames,” as she called 
them, who graced her mother’s ‘‘ Thursdays,” told one another, with 
bitterness, of the scenes of ridiculous mimicry with which the child 
followed their entrances and their exits. The men thought themselves 
lucky when they did not carry away some nicknack or other down 
their backs. All this delighted M. de Trécceur. When his daughter, 
with half-a-dozen chariots, went through with one of those Olympic 
races which put out of tune all the pianos in the neighborhood : 
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Julia,” he cried, “you don’t make enough noise. Smash one of 
the vases.” 

And then she smashed a vase; whereupon her father kissed her 
enthusiastically. 

This style of education, however, assumed a graver character as 
the child grew and became a young girl. Her father’s tenderness 
assumed a sort of gallantry. He took her out with him to the Bois, 
to the races, to see the sights. She had not a wish which he 
did not divine and gratify. At thirteen she had her horses, her 
groom, and a carriage, with her monogram on it, When taken ill, and 
feeling that his sickness was, perhaps, mortal, the unhappy man over- 
whelmed his beloved child with pledges of his dying love, In this 
way he satisfied all her desires by & precocious satiety, as though he 
had wanted to leave her nothing but a wish for the forbidden fruit. 

Julia mourned for him with frantic transports of grief, and cher- 
ished his ragpesing | with a passionate worship. She had a special 
room, which she filled with his portraits, and with a thousand secret 
mementos, which she kept surrounded with flowers. 

Madame de Trécceur, like most cousins who marry a cousin, had. 
been married very young. She remained a widow until she was 
eight-and-twenty ; when her mother, the Baroness de Pers, who was 
still living, and one of the liveliest of her sex, discreetly suggested to 
her the propriety of a second marriage, After having exhausted the 
practical and extremely sensible reasons which seemed to counsel her 
to take this step, the baroness came to the sentimental ones : 

“In good faith, my poor child,” she said, ‘you have not, so far, 
had your fair share of this world’s happiness. I don’t wish to speak 
of your husband’s wickedness, because he is dead; but, between our- 
selves, he was a dreadful creature. Mon Dieu! delightful at times, 
I grant—I have been captivated myself—like all wicked creatures! 
é . but otherwise, monstrous, . . . monstrous! Well, cer- 
tainly, Idonot say that marriage will ever be a state of perfect happi- 
ness; nevertheless, it is that which, so far, has been found the best in 
which to enjoy life respectably among well-bred people. You are in 
the flower of your youth; you are very pleasant to look at—very 
pleasant! And, by way of parenthesis, you will lose nothing when you 
are puffed out a little higher in the back with a becoming bustle ; for 
you do not even know any longer what is being worn, my poor little 

uss. But, stop; these things are abominations. What—I cannot 
help asking—what is your aim for the future? In short, I want to 
tell you that you still have everything needful, and even more than 
everything needful, to attract a husband—if there should be any 
attractions for him, which I like to believe. It would, indeed, be 
necessary to despair absolutely of Providence if it did not hold in 
reserve some compensations for us after all our trials, It is already 
a manifest sign of its bounty that you have recovered your embon- 
point, my poor mignonne/ Kiss your mother. Come, when are we 
going to marry off this handsome young woman ?” 
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There was no maternal exaggeration in the compliments which the 
baroness addressed to Clotilde. All Paris regarded her with the 
same eyes as her mother. She had always been infinitely attractive, 
but never had she been so attractive as now. Though dressed in 
subdued mourning, her personality had the richness of some beautiful 
fruit, ripe and fresh. The shy tenderness of her dark eyes, her fair 
forehead framed in luxuriant masses of silky hair, her shoulders of 
pink marble, her special charm as a young matron, beautiful, loving, 
and chaste—all these, added to an unblemished reputation and an 
income of sixty thousand frances, could not fail to attract matrimonial 
aspirants. They brought forth, indeed, a legion of them. Propriety, 
public opinion even, which had judged between her husband and 
herself, urged her to a second marriage. Her own feelings, though 
naturally refined, created no obstacle, for her conscience was void of 
offence. She had been faithful to her husband ; she had shed bitter 
tears to the memory of the unhappy partner of her youth; but he 
had wearied and worn out her love; and, though she did not join 
in the posthumous recriminations of her mother against M. de Tré- 
coeur, she felt that she owed to him no other duty than to pray for 
him. 

She. had been a widow, however, for many months; but to the en- 
treaties of the baroness she continued to make a resistance for which 
that lady in vain sought out a cause. One day she fancied she had 
discovered it. 

“Confess the truth,” said she ; “you are afraid of provoking Julia. 
Ah! as for that, my child—that would be mere folly. You need have 
no serious scruple on that account. Julia will be very wealthy in her 
own right, and will have no need of your fortune. She herself will 
marry in three or four years (I wish much happiness to her hus- 
band—parenthetically !), and just think a minute in what a pretty fix 
you will then find yourself. But, mon Dieu, is there never going to 
be an end of this sort of thing? After the father, look, even now, at 
the daughter. Why, she makes chapels with her father’s portraits 
and spurs, to her heart’s content ; that is her affair ; most certainly it 
is not I who give her permission. But she might, at least, let us live! 
Is it possible that you cannot dispose of yourself without asking her 
permission? In that case, if you are her slave, my darling, turn me 
out-of-doors! You know of nothing that you could do which would 
be more agreeable to her, for she doesn’t appreciate me, your 
daughter! . . . But, in good sooth, what could she do if you were 
to marry again? A father-in-law is not a mother-in-law ; quite other- 
wise. Eh! mon Dieu, a father-in-law would delight her—men of all 
kinds will delight her ; I prophesy that of her. She needn’t worry 
about that. Confess, now, is not this what stands in your way?” 

“No, my mother ; I assure you,” said Clotilde. 

“Yes, my daughter ; I assure you. Well, then, do you wish me 
to speak to Julia, and try to make her listen to reason? I would 
rather give her a whipping, but as it is——” 
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‘* My poor, dear mother,” replied Clotilde, ‘“ must I tell you every- 
thing?” And she threw herself on her knees before the baroness. 

“Certainly, my child; tell me everything. But don’t make me 
ery, limplore you! Is it very sad, what you are going to tell me?” 

** Not very pleasant.” 

“Heavens! But go on.” 

“Tn the first place, mother, I confess that I have no personal objec- 
tion to marry again——”’ 

“T can well believe it. But, in that case, nothing else is wanting.” 

“As for Julia, whom I dote on, who loves me dearly, and who 
loves you, also, dearly, notwithstanding what you say———” 

“To the contrary,” said the baroness. ‘‘ But it doesn’t matter ; 

0 on.” 

‘As for Julia, I have more confidence than you in her good sense 
and her good heart. In spite of the enthusiastic affection which she 
preserves for her father, I am sure that she would understand, that 
she would respect, my purpose, and would love me none the less, es- 
pecially if her father-in-law were not personally disagreeable to her ; 
for you know the violence of her likes and dislikes.” 

“Know it!” said the baroness, bitterly. ‘Well, I suppose we 
shal] have to submit a list of the gentlemen to the dear little pet, so 
that she can choose for you.” 

“That would be useless, my good mother,” said Clotilde. “The 
choice is already made by the person most interested, and I am sure 
it will not be objectionable to Julia.” 

‘Well, ma mignonne, then there is an end of the matter.” 

“Alas! no. I am going to tell you something which covers me 
with shame , . . Among all the men whom we know, the only 
one that—the only one who pleases me, in short, is the only one who 
is not in love with me.” 

“He is a savage, then! he can be nothing else than a savage! 
But who is it?” 

“T have told you, my poor mother; the only one of our friends 
who is not in love with me.” 

“Bah! who is that ?—your cousin, Pierre?” 

“‘ No—but you are very close to it.” 

““M. de Lucan!” cried the baroness. ‘That is how it ought to 
be! he is the pick of the lot! Mon Dieu! my darling, what iden- 
tical tastes we have! He is charming, your Lucan ; he is charming! 
Kissme . . . Seek no farther; seek no farther; here, positively, 
is what we want!” 

‘*‘ But, mother, since he does not wish me——” 

— Well, he does not wish you—at present. Whatafuss! How do 
you know? Have you asked him? My dear, the idea is impossible ; 
you were made for each other from all eternity. He is charming, 
distinguished, well-bred, wealthy, intellectual—everything, in short— 
everything !” 

“ Except being in love, mother.” 
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The baroness again exclaimed against so great an improbability, 
when Clotilde laid before her a series of facts and details which no 
longer left room for illusions. Her mother, dismayed, felt obliged to 
resign herself to the miserable conviction, that there existed in the 
world a man of such bad taste as not to be in love with her daughter, 
and that that man, unhappily, was M. de Lucan. 

She reached her house thinking over this unheard-of mystery, the 
solution of which, however, she had not long to wait for. 


IL. 


Gzorce-Reniét ve Lucan was closely bound by ties of friendship to 
the Count Pierre de Moras, a cousin of Clotilde’s. They had oun 
comrades in childhood, in youth, in travel, and even in arms ; for chance 
having taken them to the United States at the outbreak of the civil 
war, they had found the opportunity a favorable one for receiving the 
baptism of fire. Their friendship had been still more firmly welded by 
the hazards of war, which, far from their country, they encountered 
like brothers. Their friendship, moreover, had for many years been 
marked by a rare spirit of mutual confidence, delicacy, and strength ; 
they held each other in the highest respect, and with justice. Other- 
wise there was little in common between them. Pierre de Moras 
was of an imposing stature, as fair as a Scandinavian, handsome, and 
as strong as a lion—a good-natured one. Lucan was dark, slight, 
elegant, and sedate. In his glance, proud and a trifle melancholy ; 
in his accent, cold yet soft ; in his walk, even, there was a mingled 
graciousness and authority which at once impressed and charmed. 

From a moral standpoint they were not less dissimilar. The one, 
a bon vivant, a thorough-going and contented sceptic, and the devil- 
may-care “protector” of a ballet.girl; the other, forever a prey to 
unrest, in spite of his outward calm, romantic, ardent, tormented with 
love and with religion. On their return from America, Pierre de 
Moras had introduced Lucan at the house of his cousin Clotilde, and 
from that moment there had been at least two points on which they 
had been in perfect accord: a profound respect for Clotilde, and a 
profound dislike for her husband. They passed judgment, each in 
his own way, on the character and conduct of M. de Trécceur. In 
Count Pierre’s eyes, Trécoour was merely a mischievous creature ; in 
those of M. de Lucan, he was a criminal. 

“Why a criminal?” said Pierre. ‘Is it his fault that he was born 
with all the flames of hell in his marrow? I admit that, whenever I 
see Clotilde’s red eyes, I should like to break his head ; but I should 
feel no more anger in doing it than if I were crushing a serpent. 
It’s the man’s nature.” ; 

“You fill me with horror,” replied Lucan. ‘That degrading idea 
simply extinguishes virtue, free-will, liberty—the moral universe, in 
short. If we are not, at least in a great degree, the masters of our 
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ions ; if it is our passions which fatally master us; if a man is, 
by necessity, good or evil, honest or knavish, treacherous or loyal, 
according to his instincts, tell me, then, just this, I beg: why do 
you honor me with your esteem and friendship? Iam no more en- 
titled to these than the first-comer—than Trécceur, himself.” 

“Pardon, my friend,” said Pierre, gravely ; “in the world of plants, 
I prefer a rose to a thistle ; in the moral world, I prefer you to Tré- 
cceur. You were born a man of honor; I rejoice at it, and I profit 
by it.” 

of But, my dear Pierre, you are quite mistaken,” replied Lucan. “I 
was, on the contrary, born with detestable instincts, with the germs 
of all the vices.” 

“ Like Socrates.” ; 

“Just so; like Socrates. And if my father had not whipped me 
in due season, if my mother had not been a saint, and if, finally, I 
had not, myself, subjected my will most energetically to the dictates 
of my conscience, I should now be a scoundrel, with neither faith nor 
morals.” 

‘But there is no guarantee that you may not become a scoundrel 
some day, my dear fellow. There is no one living who may not be- 
come a scoundrel when his timecomes. All depends on the strength 
of the temptation. You, yourself—be your instincts of honor and 
dignity what they may—are you quite sure that you will never meet 
with a temptation which will overcome them? Could you not, for 
example, conceive such a thing as that you might love a woman well 
enough to commit a crime?” 

No,” said Lucan ; you?” 

“Me. . . me! oh, there is no merit in my case. I have no pas- 
sions. I am heart-broken about it, but I haven't. I was a pattern 
when I was born. You recollect my childhood ; I was a diminutive 
model. Now I am a big model ; that’s all the difference; and that 
doesn’t cost a fortune.: Shall we go and see Clotilde?” 

“ Yes, let us go.” 

They went to Clotilde’s, herself well worthy of the friendship of 
these true gentlemen. They were received with marked consider- 
- ation, even by Mademoiselle Julia, who seemed subdued to a certain 
degree by the influence of these noble natures. In the speech and 
bearing of both, moreover, there was an elegant correctness which ° 
seemed to satisfy the refined taste of the child, as well as her artistic 
instincts. During the early days of her mourning, Julia’s temper had 
become somewhat farouche. When her mother received visits, she 
abruptly left the drawing-room and went and shut herself in her 
own chamber, taking care at the same time to display to the unlucky 
visitors her sovereign displeasure. Cousin Pierre and hisfriend were 
alone privileged with a polite reception ; when she knew they were 
present she would even condescend to come from her room to go and 
receive them, along with her mother. 

Clotilde, then, had good reason to suppose that her inclination for 
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M. de Lucan was approved of by her daughter; unhappily, she had 
even better reason to doubt whether M. de Lucan’s feelings responded 
to her own. Not only, indeed, had he preserved toward her an atti- 
tude of the most restrained friendship, but since she had been a 
widow, this restraint had perceptibly increased. His visits became 
fewer and fewer; he seemed even to avoid with especial care occa- 
sions when he should find himself alone with her, as though he had 
divined her secret feelings, and sought to discourage them. Such 
were the sadly significant symptoms which Clotilde had confided to 
her mother. 

On the same day when the baroness, in the Rue Trouchet, had 
received this painful disclosure, a conversation on the same subject 
took place, in the Rue d’Aumale, between the Count de Moras and 
George de Lucan. They had that morning taken a walk in the Bois, 
and Lucan had shown himself more silent than usual. When they 
were about to separate : 

“ By the way, Pierre,” said he, “‘Iam bored, Iam going to travel.” 

“To travel? where ?” 

“T am going to Sweden. I have always had a desire to see 
Sweden.” 

“ How strange! Shall you be gone long?” 

“For two or three months.” 

** When do you leave?” 

“To-morrow.” 

“ Alone?” 

“Entirely. I shall see you again this evening at the club, shall I 
not?” 

The strange reserve of this dialogue left in M. de Moras’ mind an 
impression of amazement and uneasiness. Unable to bear it longer, 
he went two hours later to Lucan’s house. On entering, he saw 
preparations for departure. Lucan was in his study, writing. 

“ Well, my dear fellow,” said the count, “if I am inquisitive, you 
can tell me so, frankly, but this sudden journey is unprecedented. 
Seriously, what does it mean? Are you going to fight a duel beyond 
the frontier ?” 

“Bah ! I'should take you, you know well.” 

“A woman, then?” 

“Yes,” said Lucan, drily. 

“Forgive my importunity, and good-bye.” 

“ Have I wounded you, my friend ?” said Lucan, detaining him. 

“Yes,” said the count. ‘I have no desire, certainly, to penetrate 
your secrets, but I am quite at a loss to understand the tone of con- 
straint, almost hostility, in which you answer my questions about 
your journey. Besides, it is not the first symptom of a similar kind 
which has grieved me. For several months you have been plainly ill- 
at-ease with me; it almost seems as if I annoyed you, as if our 
friendship oppressed you; and I have the cruel notion that this 
journey is only a way of putting an end to it.” 
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“Great heaven!” murmured Lucan. ‘‘ Well, then,” he continued, 
with some agitation in his voice, ‘‘I must tell you the truth. I was 
in hopes that you would have divined it, it is so simple. Your cousin 
will soon have been a widow for two years. That, I believe, is the 
term consecrated by custom. I know your feelings toward her; you 
can now marry her, and you will be supremely right. Nothing seems 
to me more proper, more natural, more worthy of her and of you. I 
protest that my friendship for you will remain faithful and whole ; 
but I ask of you to approve of my absenting myself for a little while. 
That is all.” 

M. de Moras seemed to have infinite difficulty in grasping the 
meaning of this speech. After his friend had ceased speaking, he 
remained for several moments in an attitude of astonishment, and 
with a fixed stare, as though he were seeking the solution of some 
ber then, suddenly jumping up, and seizing Lucan by both 

ands : 

‘* Ah, but this is noble!” said he, with heartfelt earnestness. 

Then, after another cordial clasp, he added, gaily : 

*‘ But if you think of remaining in Sweden until I have married 
Clotilde, you can build there, and even settle there, for I swear to 
you that you will stay there for a long time.” 

“Can it be possible that you do not love her?” said Lucan, with 
bated breath. 

“On the contrary, Ilove her greatly ; I appreciate her, I admire her ; 
but for me she is a sister; merely a sister. The delightful part of 
this, my dear fellow, is that my dream has always been to marry you 
—Clotilde and you; but you always seemed to me so cold, so little 
impressed, so refractory, and, lately, above all— Mon Dieu / George, 
how pale you are!” 

The final outcome of this conversation was that M. de Lucan, 
instead of departing for Sweden, went, a few minutes later, to the 
house of the Baroness de Pers, to whom he disclosed his wishes, 
and who, whileMistening to him, believed herself the sport of some 
enchanting dream. 

Beneath her giddy exterior, however, she had too lively a sense of 
her own and her daughter’s dignity to permit the joy which oppressed 
her to find vent in M. de Lucan’s presence. Whatever desire she may 
have felt to take to her heart, then and there, this ideal son-in-law, 
she postponed this satisfaction, and contented herself with express- 
ing to him her own good wishes. Sympathizing, also, with his natural 
impatience, she counselled him to present himself the same evening 
at the house of Madame de Trécceur, whose own feelings she was 
ignorant of, but who, at the very least, would receive his proposal 
with the esteem and consideration due to a man of his merit. As 
soon as she was alone, the baroness unbosomed herself in a mono- 
logue, mingled with tears ; she also provided herself with a delight- 
ful little maternal treat by resolving to say nothing to Clotilde, thus 
leaving to her the full flavor of this surprise. . 
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A woman’s heart is an infinitely more delicate organ than that of a 
man. ‘The constant exercise which she gives it develops in it faculties 
of a sensitiveness and subtilty to which the mere intellect never 
attains. ‘This it is which explains her presentiments, more common 
and more trustworthy than those of men. It seems as if her percep- 
tions, always on the stretch and vibrating, were thrilled by mysteri- 
ous currents, and were able to divine before they can understand. 

When M. de Lucan was announced, Clotilde felt as if one of these 
obscure electric shocks went through her, and, in spite of all the 
counter-objections which possessed her soul, she knew that she was 
beloved—that he had come to tell her so. She seated herself in a 
large arm-chair, arranging her silk skirt with both hands, with the 
motion of a bird flapping its wings. . 

The manifest agitation of Lucan set the seal to her premonition and 
to her delight. With such men, endowed with passions strong but 
sternly repressed, accustomed to self-mastery, brave and calm, per- 
turbation of soul is either terrifying or it is charming. 

After telling her—which was needless—that his present visit was 
not an ordinary one : 

' “Madame,” he added, “I am aware that the request which I am 
about to make requires a well-considered reply. May Iask you, then, 
not to make that reply to-day, the more so because it will, indeed, be 
too painful to hear it from your lips, if it be not favorable.” 

“ Mon Dieu!” said Clotilde, under her breath. 

“ Your mother, madame, whom I have had the honor of calling on 
to-day, has been good enough to encourage me—in a certain meas- 
ure—to hope that you may hold me in some esteem—that, at any 
rate, you have no prejudice against me, As for myself, madame, I 
Mon Dieu! I love you, in a word, and I can imagine no greater 
happiness in the world than that which you would confer upon me. 
You have long known me. There is no need to tell you anything of 
myself. . . . And now, I will await your pleasure.” 

She detained him by a sign, and tried to speak, but her eyes were 
blinded with tears. She buried her face in her hands, and mur- 
mured : 

“Pardon! I have had so little happiness! . . . I do not 
know what it is.” 

Lucan fell gently on his knees before her, and, as their eyes met, 
their hearts filled. . 

“‘Speak, my dear friend,” she said. “Tell me again that you 
love me. I am still so far from reatizing it! And why?—and since 
when ?” 

He explained to her his misdpprehension, his wretched struggle 
between his love for her and his friendship for Pierre. 

“Poor Pierre!” said Clotilde. “What a good fellow! 

But you are not joking!” | 

Then he made her smile by describing the deadly fear and mis- 

giving which had seized him at the moment when he had asked her 
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to decide his fate ; at that instant she had seemed to him a being more 
charming and saint-like than ever ; so far above him that his preten- 
sions to be loved by her, to become her husband, appeared all at once 
to be a sort of sacrilegious madness. 

“Oh, mon Dieu!” said she, “ what idea, then, did you have of me? 
It is dreadful! I, on the other hand, believed that I was too simple- 
minded, too commonplace, for you. I said to myself that you must 
delight in romantic passions, in exciting intrigues; you have some- 
thing of that appearance, and that reputation, even; and I am a 
woman 80 little like that!” 

At this gentle hint, he told her a few things about his past life, 
restless but commonplace, which had left only disenchantment and 
disgust. Before he had met her, the idea of marriage had never en- 
tered his mind. In love, indeed, as in friendship, he had always been 
possessed with the imagination of a certain ideal, a trifle romantic, 
in fact, and he had feared that he should never find it in marriage. 
He might have sought it elsewhere—in exciting intrigues, as she had 
said ; but he loved the order and dignity of life, and had the mis- 
fortune to be unable to exist at war with his conscience. Such had 
been his unsettled youth. 

“You ask me,” he continued, speaking now unrestrainedly, “ why 
I love you. I love you because you alone have put in unison in my 
heart two emotions which have always contended with cruel lacera- 
tion—passion and virtue.. Before knowing you I never yielded to 
one of these without being made horribly miserable by the other. 
To me they have always seemed irreconcilable, I have never yielded 
to passion without remorse, or resisted it without regret. Strong or 
weak, I have always been unhappy and tormented. Ge: alone, have 
made me understand that it is possible for a man to love with all the 
ardor, and, at the same time, with all the dignity of his soul ; I have 
chosen you because you are loving, and because you are true; be- 
cause you are beautiful, and because you are pure ; because you are 
duty and delight, love and respect, intoxication and peace. This is 
why I love you! Such a woman, such an angel, are you to me, Clo- 
tilde!” 

She listened, bending toward him, drinking in his words, and 
showing in her eyes a sort of divine amazement. : 

But it seems—who has not had proof of it?—as if human joy can- 
not reach certain heights without calling down the thunder. In the 
midst of her ecstasy, Clotilde suddenly shuddered and sprang to her 
feet. She had heard a smothered cry, followed by the dull sound of 
a fall. She ran, opened the door, and saw, just inside the adjoining 
room, Julia stretched on the floor. 

Her thought was that the child, just as she was coming in, had 
caught some of their words, and that the idea of seeing the place of 
her father occupied by another, taking her unawares, had stirred to 
the depths this impassioned young creature. Clotilde went with her 
to her room, whither they carried her, and indicated her wish to be 
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alone with her child. While lavishing upon her all sorts of endear- 
ments, caresses, kisses, Clotilde watched in terrible anguish for the 
first look from her daughter. That look fastened itself upon her 
at first wildly, then with a sort of sullen stupor; then the child 
gently pushed her away ; then she came to herself, and, judging her 
feelings from the expression of her eyes, her mother could read the 
evidence of a violent conflict of contending emotions. 

“TI beg of thee—I supplicate thee, my darling child,” murmured 
Clotilde, whose tears fell drop by drop upon the girl’s pale, beautiful 
face. 

Suddenly Julia seized her round the neck, drew her toward her, 
and kissing her wildly, cried out : 

“You have done me a great wrong; oh! a great wrong! greater 


than you can conceive. . . . But I love you dearly . 
love you dearly! Iwanttoloveyou . . . I want to! I want to, 
always . . . Idoassure you!” 


She burst out sobbing, and both wept for a long while, tightly 
clasped in each other’s arms. 

M. de Lucan, however, had deemed it proper to go and seek the 
Baroness de Pers, so that he might keep her company in the draw- 
ing-room. When she learned what had happened, she showed more 
agitation than surprise. 

** Mon Dieu, I expected it, my dear sir! I did not warn you, be- 
cause the subject did notcome up . . ._ but I expected it, most 
certainly! . . . That child will be the death of my daughter. 
She will finish what her father so well began . . . for it will be 
a pure miracle if my daughter, after all she has suffered, is ever again 
the same as you have known her! I will leave them together . . . 
I will not goto them . . . Oh, heavens! I will not go to them 
‘ . The very first thing, I should be afraid to oppose my daugh- 
ter . . . and then I should be out of character, most certainly.” 

‘“‘ By the way, how old is Mademoiselle Julia? ” asked Lucan, who, 
in these painful circumstances, preserved his quiet courtesy. 

‘She will soon be fifteen ; and-that is not to be regretted, by the 
way, because, between ourselves, one may hope that she may console 
herself in a befitting way ina yearortwo. . . . Oh! she will have 
no trouble in getting married ; not the least trouble; be sure of 
that. In the first place, she is wealthy ; and then, why, she is a pretty 
vixen, . . . one can’t deny that ; and there are plenty of men 
who like that sort of thing ! ” 

Clotilde joined them at last. Whatever may have been her inward 
feelings, she seemed calm, and with nothing of the actress in her 
manner. She replied, simply, in a low, sweet voice, to the fevered 
auestionings of her mother. She was still convinced that this mis- 
fortune would not have happened had she been able, with some 
precautions, to communicate to Julia the event which chance had so 
—— revealed to her. Then, smiling sadly at M de Lucan, she 
said ; 
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“These family troubles, monsieur, cannot have entered into your 
calculations ; and I suppose it will be only quite natural that your 
intentions should be modified by them.” 

A look eloquent of anxiety was depicted on M. de Lucan’s features. 

“If you demand of me to give you back your freedom,” said he, “I 
can only obey ; ifit is only your delicacy which has spoken, I swear 
to you that you are still more dear to me since I have seen you suffer 
on my account—and suffer so nobly.” 

She held out her hand, and he took it, and bowed. 

*T shall love your daughter so much, ’’ said he, “‘ that she will par- 
don me.” 

“‘ Yes, I hope so,” said Clotilde. ‘ But she wants to go into a con- 
vent for a few months, and I have consented.” 

Her voice trembled, and her eyes moistened. 

‘** Pardon, monsieur,” she continued ; “I have not yet the right to 
give you so large a share of my griefs. May I, then, beg of you to 
leave me with my mother ?” 

Lucan murmured some words of respect, and retired. It was per- 
fectly true, as he had said, that Clotilde was dearer to him than ever. 
Nothing had inspired him with so exalted an idea of her moral worth 
as her bearing during this sad episode. Struck down in the very 
height ofher happiness, she had fallen without a cry, without a plaint, 
hiding her wound. She had shown, before him, that exquisite shame 
of suffering which is so rare in her sex. This gave him all the more 
satisfaction, inasmuch as he had a profound dislike of those painful 
and violent demonstrations, to give way to which most women never 
fail to eagerly seize the opportunity—when they have the goodness 
not to make it. 


Ii. 


M. ve Lucan had been the husband of Clotilde for several months, 
when the report was spread abroad that Mademoiselle de Trécceur, 
that erstwhile imp of Satan, was about to take the veil in the convent 
of the Faubourg Saint-Germain, where she had retired a short time 
before her mother’s marriage. The report was well founded. Julia 
had at first submitted with reluctance to the discipline and the ob- 
servances to which the simple-minded members of the community 
subjected themselves. Then, little by little, a pious zeal had taken 
possession of her, the excess of which they had been obliged to mod- 
erate. She had begged her mother to place no obstacle in the way 
of the irresistible call which she had for a religious life, but Clotilde 
had prevailed on her to postpone her resolution until the completion 
of her sixteenth year. 

Since her marriage Madame de Lucan’s relations with her daughter 
had been of a singular character. She went to see her almost every 
day, and was always received with the most lively demonstrations of 
affection ; but on two points—and those the most sensitive—Julia re- 
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mained inflexible : she would consent neither to go again beneath her 
mother’s roof, nor to see her mother’s husband. For a long time, in- 
deed, she had made not the slightest allusion to her mother’s new posi- 
tion, which she affected to ignore. One day, however, feeling the irk- 
someness ‘of such restraint to be intolerable, she summoned up her 
resolution, and fixing her glistening eyes on her mother : 

“ Well,” she said, ‘‘ are you, at least, happy ?” 

‘“Why do you ask,” said Clotilde, ‘since you hate what I love ?” 

“T hate no one,” replied Julia, briefly. “How is he—your hus- 
band?” 

From that moment she inquired regularly after M. de Lucan in a 
tone of polite indifference ; but she never uttered, without hesitation 
and without manifest uneasiness, the name of the man who occupied 
her father’s place. 

But she was now sixteen. Her promise to her mother had been 
precise. She was free to follow her vocation, and she prepared for it 
with an impatient ardor which edified the community. One morn- 
ing Madame de Lucan spoke to her mother and her husband of the 
anguish which oppressed her heart during these last days of respite. 

“As for me, 4 daughter,” said the baroness, “I confess that I 
supplicate with all my prayers for the arrival of the day which you 
dread, The life which you have led since your marriage vesomabbon 
nothing human ; but what brings you the greatest torment is this 
conflict which you maintain with this child’s obstinacy. Well, when 
she is a nun, there will be no more conflict ; that will be easier for the 
heart. And remember that you will not in reality be more separated 
from her than you are now, bor the convent is not a cloister—for my 
part, I should be just as well satisfied if it were; but, asa matter of 
fact, it isn’t. Why, then, do you object to a vocation which, to me, 
seems truly providential? Even in the child’s own interest you 
ought to congratulate her on the resolution which she has taken. I 
appeal to your husband. I should just like to ask you, my dear sir, 
what would happen to a girl of her disposition if she were once let 
loose upon the world? Why, she would make havoc! You know 
what a brain she has—a voleano! And, note well, my dear, that she 
is already a veritable odalisque, It is a longtime since you have seen 
her ; you have no idea how she has developed. I, who feast myself 
on her twice a week—I assure you that she is a genuine odalisque ; 
and with the bearing of a goddess, at that. She is so well formed, 
too. She lacks nothing. You might throw a curtain over her with 
a pitchfork, and she would look as if she had just stepped out of 
Worth’s— Stay, let us ask Pierre what he thinks of her; he is hon- 
ored with her good graces!" 

M. de Moras, who had just come in, shared, indeed, with a very 
small number of family friends, in the privilege of sometimes accom- 
panying Clotilde to Julia’s convent. 

‘“‘ Well, my worthy Pierre,” continued the baroness, ‘‘ we were talk- 
ing of Julia, and I was telling my daughter and my son-in-law that 
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it was really very fortunate for him that she insisted on becoming a 
saint, seeing that otherwise she would set all Paris on fire.” 

“Because?” asked the count. 

** Because she is as beautiful as sin!” : 

“She is very good-looking, no doubt,” said the count, coldly 
enough. 

The baroness having to make some calls with Clotilde, M. de Moras 
remained alone with Lucan. 

‘It certainly seems to me,” said he, “that poor Julia is having a 
hard time of it.” 

“How?” 

“Her grandmother speaks of her as though she were a wicked 
creature! And what do they reproach her with, after all? Her de- 
votion for her father’s memory! It is excessive—granted! but filial 
piety, even when exaggerated, is not a vice, so far as I know. Her 
emotions are overwrought ; but what matter, so long as they are gen- 
erous? Is that a reason for devoting her to the infernal gods, and 
throwing her into a dungeon ?” 

“You are a strange man, my dear fellow, I assure you,” said Lucan. 
“ What has got into you?—what would you have? You know per- 
fectly well that Julia entered into religion of her own free will, that 
her mother is distracted about it, and has spared nothing to alter her 
determination, As for me, I have no reason to love her: she has 
caused, and she still causes me much unhappiness ; but you are well 
aware that I was ready to receive her as my daughter if she would 
only have condescended to return to us.” 

‘Oh, Taccuse neither her mother nor yourself ; understand that : 
it is the baroness who irritates me; she is absurd, she is unnatural ! 
After all, Julia is her granddaughter ; and yet she gloats—she posi- 
tively gloats over the idea of seeing her a nun !” 

“ Well, really, I deelare to you that I am quite ready to gloat, also. 
The situation is an extremely painful one for Clotilde ; it has to be 
ended somehow, and I see no other ending possible.” 

“Pardon me, but there is another. ” 

“ What?” 

“You could get her married.” 

“Good ! that is likely enough. To whom?” 

The count approached Lucan, looked him in the face, and, smiling 
awkwardly, said : 

“To me.” 

“Repeat!” said Lucan, 

‘My dear fellow,” replied the count, “ you see that my cheeks are 
red ; spare me. I have long wished to approach you with this deli- 
cate subject, but courage failed me. Now that I have at last found 
it, do not take it away.” 

“My dear friend, ” said Lucan, “let me recover myself first, for I 
am amazed. What! you mean to tell me that you are in love with 
Julia ?” 
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“ Desperately, my dear fellow.” 

“No! there is something underneath ; you have hit upon this 
method of bringing us together again ; you would sacrifice yourself 
for the sake of the peace of the family.” 

‘I swear to you that Iam not thinking in the least of the family 
peace ; I am thinking of my own, which is troubled enough, for I love 
this child with a violence of feeling which I do not understand. If 
I do not marry her, I shall be wretched for life.” 

“ Well, then ?” said Lucan, aghast. 

“My dear fellow, it is terrible,” replied M. de Moras ; “I am com- 
pletely enslaved. When she looks at me, when I touch her hand, 
when her dress brushes against me, I feel as though some love phil- 
tre were coursing through my veins. I have heard of such throes, 
but never before have I experienced them. I confess to you that 
they enrapture me ; at the same time they drive me to despair, 
for I cannot conceal from myself that there are a thousand chances 
that this passion will be an unhappy one, and it seems to me truly 
that I shall bear the burden of it as long as my heart shall beat.” 

“ What a strange business !” said Lucan, who had recovered all his 
gravity. ‘It is very serious, this ; very disheartening.” 

He made some steps across the room, absorbed in reflections, which 
seemed gloomy enough. 

* Does Julia know of your feelings ?” he asked, all of a sudden. 

‘Most certainly not. I would not allow myself to make her ac- 
quainted with them without letting you know. Will you do me the 
friendship to be my ambassador to her mother ?” 

“ Why—yes—most willingly,” said Lucan, with a shade of hesita- 
tion which did not escape his friend. 

* You think it is useless, do you not ?” said the count, with a con- 
strained smile. 

“ Useless ?—why ?” 

“In the first place, it is very late.” 

“Tt is a little late, no doubt; Julia is strongly pledged. But I 
have always been a little mistrustful about this vocation of hers. Be- 
sides, in the case of these tempestuous natures, the strongest resolu- 
tions of yesterday easily become the disgusts of to-morrow.” 

‘But you are doubtful whether—whether I please her ?” 

“Why should you not please her? You are more than handsome 
in person. You are two-and-thirty ; she is sixteen. You are a trifle 
more wealthy than she is. All that is most favorable.” | 

“Then, why do you hesitate to help me?” 

“T do not hesitate to help you; only, I see that you are very much 
in love, and, as that is a new experience with you, I am afraid that 
so novel a condition may impel you into so grave a resolution as 
marriage a little hastily. A wife is not a mistress. In short, before 
you take an irrevocable step, I would bey of you to reflect well yet 
awhile.” 

‘‘ My dear fellow,” said the count, ‘I do not wish to, and I believe 
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most sincerely that I cannot. You understand my ideas. Real pas- 
sions will have the last word, and Iam not by any means certain that 
even honor itself would prove a very solid argument against them. 
As to opposing them with reason, that is a joke! Besides, my dear 
Lucan, what is there so unreasonable in the fact of marrying a per- 
son whom I love? I don’t see that it is absolutely necessary not to 
be in love with one’s wife. . . . Well, may I count on you?” 

“ Without fail,” said Lucan, taking his hand. ‘I have made my 
objections ; now I am completely at your service. I will speak to 
Clotilde in a moment. She is going to see her-daughter this after- 
noon. Come and dine with us this evening ; but summon all your 
firmness, for, indeed, success is very problematical.” 

It was not difficult for M. de Lucan to gain M. de Moras’ suit with 


Clotilde. After having listened to him, not without interrupting him 


more than once with exclamations of surprise : 

“ Mon Dieu!” replied she, “that will be ideal. This marriage 
would not only put an end to the purpose which distresses me so 
much, but it would embrace all the elements of happiness that I have 
dreamed of for my daughter; and then, too, the friendship which 
binds you to Pierre would some day lead naturally to a reconciliation 
between his wife and you. It would all be so happy! But how am 
I to hope for such a complete and sudden change in Julia’s ideas? 
She will not even allow me to finish my message.” 

She set out in a flutter of anxiety. She found Julia alone in her 
room, trying on before a glass her novice’s costume. The veil and 
cloak which would hide her luxuriant hair were lying on the bed ; 
she was dressed simply in a long skirt of white muslin, the folds of 
which she was adjusting. On seeing her mother come in she blushed ; 
then, beginning to laugh, said : 

“ Cymodoce in the circus, is it not, mother?” 

Clotilde did not reply. She had joined her hands in an attitude 
of entreaty, and as she gazed at her daughter, began to weep. Julia 
was visibly affected by this silent grief; two tears glistened in her 
eyes, and she fell upon her mother’s neck; then, making her sit 
down : 

“‘ What do you wish?” said she. “I, too, have a sore spot in my 
heart, for I love the world. But, aside from my vocation, which is 
very real, I am obeying a veritable necessity. For me no other ex- 
istence is possible. I know well that it is my own fault; I have been 
a little foolish. I ought never to have left you, or, at least, I ought 
to have returned immediately after your marriage. But now, after 
all these months, these years even, I ask you, is it possible? Why, 


I should die of shame. Fancy me in presence of your husband! 


What should I look like? Besides, he must detest me. The die is 
cast—and it is I who, reviewing the past, know it—in his house. 
Indeed, in every way, I should be a terrible burden to both of you.” 
“But, my dear little girl,” said Clotilde, ‘no one detests you; 
you would be welcomed like the prodigal son, with transports of joy. 
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If it costs you so much to return to my house, if you dread to find 
or bring there any weariness of the flesh—and God knows how much 
you deceive yourself—but, even if you dread this, is that any reason 
why you should bury yourself alive and break my heart? Cannot 
you return to the world without returning to my house, and without 
having to face any of the embarrassments which terrify you? That 
could be managed very easily, you know.” 

“ How?” said Julia, quietly ; “‘by my getting married ?” 

“ Certainly,” said Clotilde, shaking her head gently, and lowering 
her voice. 

‘* But, mon Dieu! my mother, where is the likelihood? Even if I 
should be in the humor—and that is far enough off—I know no one, 
and noone knows me.” ° 

“There is some one,” replied Clotilde, with increasing nervous- 
ness—“ some one whom you know intimately, and who—who adores 

ou.” 
Julia opened her large eyes, astonished and inquiring, and after a 
brief pause of reflection : 

“ Pierre?” said she. 

“Yes,” murmured Clotilde, white with anxiety. 

Julia’s eyebrows gently contracted ; she raised her beautiful head 
and remained for a few moments with her eyes fixed on the ceiling ; 
then, with a slight movement of the shoulders : 

« Why not?” said she, in a serious tone. ‘“ As well he as another! ” 

Clotilde allowed a faint cry to escape her, and seizing her daughter’s 
hands : 

“ You are willing ?” said she ; “you are quite willing? Isit true? 
You will let me take back this answer ? ” 

‘‘Yes—but change the wording !” said Julia, laughing. 

“Oh! my darling, darling mignonne!” cried Clotilde, covering 
Julia’s hands with kisses ;” but tell me once more that it is true— 
that you won’t have changed your mind by to-morrow.” 

“No,” said Julia, firmly, in her deep, musical voice. 

Then she thought a little and continued: ‘Truly, he loves me, 
this big boy ?” 

“ Like a madman.” 

“Poor fellow! And he is waiting for the answer ?” 

“Tn fear and trembling.” 

“Well, go and pacify him. We will resume the conversation to- 
morrow. I want to put my brain in a little order, you understand, 
after all this topsy-turvy business. But don’t worry; I have made 
up my mind.” 

When Madame de Lucan returned home, Pierre de Moras was 
waiting in the drawing-room. On seeing her he became very pale. 

* Pierre!” said she, all out-of-breath, ‘kiss me; you are my son ! 

. . with proper respeot; if you please ; with proper respect!” 
she added, laughing ; while he raised her, and pressed her to his 
breast. 
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A little later he went through the same performance with the 
Baroness de Pers, who had been summoned in haste. —_- 

“My dear,” said the baroness to him, “‘I am delighted, delighted ! 
but you are choking me. Yes, yes . . . it is very good, my 
boy . . . but you are choking me, really. Restrain yourself, my 
dear ; restrain yourself. That dear little child! it is charming of 
her ; really charming! At bottom, it is a heart of gold! And she 
has good taste, too; for you are very handsome, my dear; very 
handsome, very handsome! Besides, I always believed that she would 
think twice when the time came for cutting off her hair. It is true 
thet hers is beautiful, poor child !” 

And the baroness burst into tears; then, speaking to the count 
between her sobs: “You will never be unhappy any more; you I 
mean ; she is a goddess!” 

M. de Lucan, though deeply touched by this family scene, above 
all by Clotilde’s joy, received the unexpected news with more coolness, 
Besides being, in general, little given to open displays of feeling, he 
was, in the depth of his heart, uneasy and bodeful. The outcome of 
this marriage was most uncertain, and his profound friendship for 
the count made him apprehensive about it. From a feeling of deli- 
cate consideration for Julia he had not dared to tell him all he be- 
lieved about her character. He tried to repel, as unjust and preju- 
diced, the opinion which he had formed of her ; but he could not help 
recalling the terrible child whom he had formerly known, sometimes 
carried away like a whirlwind, sometimes thoughtful and wrapped up 
in gloomy reserve. He tried to imagine her as she had since been 
described to him—grown-up, beautiful, ascetic ; then, all of a sudden, 
he saw her casting her veils to the wind, like one of the fantastic 
nuns in “ Robert the Devil,” and tripping back into the world again 
with a light foot. Out of all these diverse impressions he com: 
pounded, in spite of himself, a figure, part chimera, part sphynx, 
with which it was very difficult to associate the idea.of domestic hap- 
piness. 

During the whole evening they talked in family conclave of the 
complications which might interfere with the projected marriage, and 
the means of avoiding them. M. de Lucan entered into these details 
with great good-will, and declared that, for his part, he would lend 
himself most willingly to whatever arrangements his step-daughter 
mi desire—a precaution which ought not to be useless. 

the following morning Clotilde went to the convent. Julia, after 
having listened with somewhat ironical nonchalance to her mother's 
account of the transports and the delight of her fiancé, assumed a 
more serious air. 

*‘ And your husband,” said she, “ what does he think ?” 

“ He is charmed, like the rest of us.” 

“Tam going to ask you a singular question; does he count on 
being present at our marriage ?” 

As you wish.” 
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‘Listen, my good little mother, but don’t distress yourself before- 
hand. I feel, indeed, that some day or other this marriage will re- 
unite us all; but let me have time to become reconciled to the idea. 
Give me a few months to blot out the old Julia, and to forget her 
myself—say, you are quite willing, are you not?” ; 

‘“* Whatever will please you,” said Clotilde, sighing. 

“T beg it of you; tell him that I beg it of him, also.” 

“T will tell him so; but you know Pierre is here?” 

* Ah! mon Dieu /—where ?” 

“T left him in the garden.” 

“In the garden! What imprudence, my mother! these nuns will 


tear him to pieces, like Orpheus, for you can easily believe that he is | 


not in the odor of sanctity here.” 

They sent for M. de Moras, who came in in great haste. When he 
entered, Julia began to laugh, which smoothed over his reception. 
During their interview she had several of those spells of nervous 
laughter which are so useful to women in difficult situations. De- 
prived of this resource, and having no other eloquence at command, 
M. de Moras contented himself with timidly kissing the beautiful 
hands of his cousin; but his handsome, manly face shone with joy, 
and his big blue eyes were humid with happy love. He seemed to 
leave a favorable impression. 

‘“‘T have never considered him from this point of view,” said Julia 
to her mother ; ‘‘he is really very handsome; it isa splendid hus- 
band.” 

The marriage took place three months later, privately and without 
any display. The Count de Moras and his young wife departed the 
same evening for Italy. 

M. de Lucan had left Paris two or three weeks previously, and had 
taken possession of an old family residence at the further end of 
Normandy, where Clotilde hastened to join him immediately after 
Julia’s departure. 


IV. 
Vastvite, the patrimonial estate of the De Lucan family, is situated 
at a short distance from the sea on the west coast of Norman Finis- 


terre. It is a mansion with elevated roofs and wrought-iron balco- 
nies. It dates from the time of Louis XIIL, having replaced an old 


castle, some ruins of which still serve to decorate the park. It is 


hidden in a nook of ground, densely wooded, and is led up to by a 
long avenue of ancient elms. The thick woods which enclose it al- 
most on every side give it a singularly secluded and melancholy as- 
pect, This mass of woods marks at this point of the peninsula the 
last effort of Norman vegetation. As soon as its border is passed, 
the view suddenly opens, without obstruction, over the immense 
wastes which form the triangular plain of Cape la Hogue. _ Stretches 


of heath and furze ; stone fences, uncemented ; here and there a granite 
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cross ; to right and left the distant swell of the ocean—such is the 
landscape, stern but impressive, which is suddenly unfolded beneath 
the full light of heaven. 

M. de Lucan had been born at Vastville. The poetic memories of 
his childhood were associated in his imagination with the natural 

try of the scene, and made it dear to him. Under a pretence of 
unting he made to it an annual pilgrimage. Only since his mar- 
riage had he forgone this loving custom, so as not to leave Clotilde, 
whom her daughter kept in Paris; but now that they had recovered 
their freedom, it was agreed that they could bury themselves for a 
time in this retreat. Clotilde knew Vastville only from the enthusi- 
astic descriptions of her husband: she loved it through faith, and for 
her it was already an enchanted spot. When, however, the carriage 
which brought her from the station got among the wooded hills, in 
be gloomy avenue which sloped up to the chateau, a chill came over 
er. 

“* Mon Dieu, my dear,” said she, laughing, “it is the Castle of 
Udolpho, this castle of yours!” 

Lucan apologized for his chateau as well as he was able, and also 
protested that he would be ready to leave it on the morrow if she had 
no better impression of it at sunrise. 

It was not long before she adored it. Her happiness, so con- 
strained heretofore, expanded freely for the first time in this solitude, 
and told her of joyous days to come. She wished even to spend the 
winter there, awaiting Julia, who would return to France in the 
course of the coming year. Lucan made some objection to this pro- 
ear which seemed to him altogether too heroic for a Parisienne, 

ut ended, nevertheless, by adopting it, too happy, himself, to frame 
the romance of his love in this romantic spot. He strove, moreover, 
to minimize whatever undue strain might attend their stay, by intro- 
ducing to Clotilde some relatives in the neighborhood, and by ob- 
taining for her at intervals her mother’s society. Madame de Pers 
was quite willing to lend herself to this combination, even though the 


_ country in general was hateful to her, and Vastville, in particular, had 


in her eyes a sinister aspect. 

She professed that she heard knockings in the walls, and groanings 
in the woods at night. She could sleep only with one eye, and with 
two candles burning. The magnificent cliffs which ran along at a 
short distance from the shore, and which they tried to make her ad- 
mire, gave her a disagreeable sensation. 

“Very beautiful!” said she; “very wild! perfectly wild! but they 
make me uncomfortable. I feel as if I were on the top of the towers 
of Notre-Dame! Besides, my children, love gilds everything, and I 
understand your transports perfectly ; but, as for me, you will excuse 
me if I do not join in them. I could never go into ecstasies over this 
country. I like the country as well as another ; but here—this is 
not the country ; it is a desert—Arabia Petreea—I don’t know what. 
And as for your chateau, my dear—I am sorry to say it—but it is a 
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house of crime. If you will only make proper search you will find 
that someone has been murdered in it.” 

“Why, no, dear madame,” said Lucan, laughing ; ‘I know the his- 
tory of my family perfectly, and I can guarantee——” 

“Rest assured, my dear, that someone has been murdered—in 
days gone by. You know that, in those days, they didn’t worry over 
a little thing like that.” é 

Julia’s letters to her mother were frequent. They were a true 
journal of travel, written 2 la diable, with striking originality of style, 
and with the vividness of the impressions corrected by the tinge of 
supercilious irony which was characteristic of the writer. Of her hus- 
band Julia spoke briefly enough, saying nothing but good of him. 
Very frequently there was a brief and friendly postscript addressed to 
M. de Lucan. ' 

M. de Moras was more sober in his descriptions. He seemed to 
see in Italy nothing but his wife. He extolled her beauty, still more 
heightened, said he, by contact with all these marvels of art with 
. which she had become impregnated. He praised her exquisite taste, 
her intelligence, and even her disposition. In these respects she was 
quite matured, and he found her almost too wise and too sedate for 
her age. These particulars enchanted Clotilde, and filled her heart 
with a perfect peace such as she had never before known. 

The count’s letters were not less encouraging for the future than 
for the present. He did not think, he said, that he ought to impor- 
tune Julia on the subject of her reconciliation with her step-father ; 
but he thought her well disposed to it. Moreover, he was preparing 
her for it, more and more, by constantly talking to her about the 
long friendship which had bound him to M. de Lucan, of their past 
life, of their travels, of the perils which they had shared. Julia not 
only listened to these narratives without repugnance, but often sug- 
gested them, as though she regretted her prejudices, and were seek- 

ing for good reasons to remove them : : 
“Now, Pylades, tell me about Orestes!” she would say to him. 

After having spent the whole winter and a part of spring in Italy, . 
M. and Madame de Moras visited Switzerland, announcing their in- 
tention of staying there until midsummer. M. and Madame Lucan 
thought of going there to join them, and thus precipitate a reconcili- 
ation which no longer seemed more than a matter of form. Clotilde 
was preparing to submit this project to her daughter, when she re- 
tg one beautiful May morning, the following letter, dated from 

aris : 


“Dearest Moruer: More Switzerland! Too much Switzerland! I 
am here. Donot disturb yourself. I know how much you are enjoy- 
ing yourself at Vastville. We shall go and find you there one of these 
mornings, and we will return all together in the autumn. I only ask 
for a few days to xr for our future installation here. 

“We are at the Grand Hotel. I did not wish to make a descent upon 
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you, for all sorts of reasons, any more than upon my grandmother, 
who, at once, very kindly wrote me to do so: 

“«Ah! mon Dieu! my dear children, but it is impossible. At an 
hotel! it is not proper. You cannot remain at an hotel. Come to 
my house. Mon Dieu! you willbe very uncomfortable. You will be 
encamped. I don’t even know how I am going to feed you, for my 
cook is confined to his bed, as well as my idiot of a coachman, who | 
has a black eye—this by way of parenthesis. But people don’t arrive 
in thisfashion. You fall on me like two flower-pots. It’s unthinkable ! 
You are well, othefwise, my dear? I don’t ask it. It is evident 
enough. 

And you, my beautiful puss? why, it isa star; arealstar, Hide 
yourself. You make my eyes ache. You have trunks? Well, what 
then ? they can put them in the drawing-room. And as for yourself, 
you can have my room. I will hire a housekeeper and a livery-coach- 
man. You won't put me about in the least; not in the least ; not in 
the least.’ 

“In short, we have not accepted. 

‘** But the explanation of this sudden return? Here it is: 

“« «Doesn’t Switzerland bore you, my dear?’ I asked my husband. 

“ ¢ Switzerland bores me,’ replied that faithful echo, 

“© Well, let us go, then.’ 

“ And we went. 

“ Happy, and moved to the depths of the soul at the thought of 
holding you in my arms, 


“‘P.S.—I beg M. de Lucan not to be frightened,” 


The days which followed were deliciously busy for Clotilde. She, 
herself, unpacked the trunks which followed one another without in- 
terruption, and arranged their contents with her own motherly hands. 
She unfolded, she refolded, she caressed the skirts, the fine, per- 
fumed linen, which already were like a part of, a sweet emanation 
from, her daughter’s body. Lucan, a little jealous, surprised her 
lovingly contemplating these beautiful dresses, She went to the 
stables to see Julia’s horse, which had followed the boxes closely ; 
she gave him sugar, and talked with him. She filled with flowers 
and green branches the rooms set apart for the young household. . 

This happy fever soon had its happy termination. About eight 
days after her arrival in Paris, Julia wrote that she and her husband 
expected to leave that evening, and would be at Cherbourg the fol- 
lowing morning. This was the nearest station to Vastville. Clotilde 
naturally got ready to go and bring them in her carriage. M. de 
Lucan, after talking the matter over with her, came to the conclusion 
that he had better not.go with her. He was afraid of putting a con- 
straint upon the first joys of the’return ; but not wishing that Julia 
should interpret his absence as a lack of cordiality, he resolved to go 
on horseback to meet the travellers. 
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Vv. 


Ir was in the first days of June. Clotilde went away very early, as 
fresh and radiant as the dawn itself. Lucan set out slowly on his 
horse a couple of hours later. At this season the Norman roads are 
charming. The hawthorn hedges scent the whole country, and 
everywhere cast across the roadsides their blossoms of roseate snow. 
A wealth of fresh verdure, bestarred with wild flowers, covers the 
sides of the ditches. All this, beneath the bright morning sun, is 
a feast for the eyes. Contrary to his custom, however, M. de Lucan 
gave only a heedless attention to this scene of smiling nature. He 
was absorbed, to a degree which astonished himself, in his coming 
meeting with his step-daughter. Julia had taken so strong a hold 
on his mind that his mind had preserved an exaggerated impression 
of her. He tried in vain to restore to her her true proportions, 
which, after all, were those of a child—formerly an enfant terrible, 
now an enfant prodigue. He had got in the habit of investing her 
in his imagination with a mysterious importance and a sort of fatal 
spell of which it was difficult to divest her. He laughed, and then 
became exasperated, at his weakness ; but now, when he was to look 
in the face of this sphynx, whose mere shadow had so long troubled 
his life, and who was coming in person to his hearth, he experienced 
a feeling of agitation, mingled with curiosity and vague uneasiness. 

An uncovered carriage, shielded by parasols, appeared on the sum- 
mit of a declivity ; Lucan saw a head leaning forward, and a hand- 
kerchief waving outside the carriage, and he immediately urged his 
_ horse to a galop. Almost at the same instant the carriage stopped, 
and a young woman jumped briskly onto the road; she turned to 
address some words to her fellow-travellers, and then came on by 
herself to meet him. Not wishing to be outdone in politeness, he 
dismounted, gave his horse to the servant who followed him, and 
hastened toward the young woman, whom he did not recognize, but 
who was evidently Julia. She came to him without quickening her 
steps, with a gliding motion, lightly swaying her flexible figure. 
While drawing near, she threw back her veil with a swift movement 
of the hand, and Lucan was able to discover in this youthful face, in 
these large and somewhat melancholy eyes, in the long and perfect 
—_ of the eyebrows, some lineaments of the child whom he had 

nown. 

As Julia’s gaze met that of Lucan, her pale complexion became 
purple. He bowed to her very low, with a smile of affectionate 
greeting. 

“Welcome !” said he. 

“Thanks, monsieur,” said Julia, in a voice whose deep, melodious 
ring struck Lucan ; ‘friends? is it not so?” 

And she stretched both hands toward him with a charming reso- 
luteness, 
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He drew her gently to him, to kiss her, but fancying he felt a 
pe resistance in her suddenly stiffened arms, he contented him- 
with kissing the wrist instead of the glove. Then, affecting to 
look at her with a courteous admiration, which, indeed, was sincere : 
“T have really a mind to ask you,” said he, laughing, “to whom I 
have the honor of speaking.” 

“You find me grown ?” said she, showing her dazzling teeth. 

*“ Astonishingly,” said Lucan ; “most astonishingly. I understand 
Pierre perfectly.” 

“Poor Pierre!” said Julia; “he loves you well! Don’t let us 
allow him to languish any longer, please.” 

They went toward the carriage, in front of which M. de Moras was 
awaiting them, and while walking side by side: 

a pretty country!” continued Julia; ‘“‘and the sea quite 
near?” 

Quite near.” 

“We will go for a ride after déjeuner, shall we not?” 

“ Most willingly ; but you must be horribly tired, my dear child— 
pardon!—my dear— By the way, what do you wish me to call you?” 

‘Call me madame ; I was such a naughty child.” 

She had a sudden fit of laughter, pleasant but a trifle equivocal, 
which was familiar to him. Then, raising her voice: 

“You can come, Pierre ; your friend is my friend!” 

She left the two men to grasp each other cordially by the hand, 
sprang into the carriage, and, resuming her seat beside her mother : 

“My mother,” said she, kissing her, “it was got over very nicely. 
Was it not, Monsieur de Lucan?” 

“Very nicely,” said Lucan, laughing, “saving some details.” 

“Oh! too hard, monsieur!” said Julia, enveloping herself in her 
furs. 

A moment later, M. de Lucan was galoping beside the coach-door, 
while the three travellers in the carriage gave themselves up to one 
of those unreserved talks which follow crises happily ended. Clo- 
tilde, henceforth in the enjoyment of all her loves, floated in the blue — 
ether. 

‘“‘ You are very pretty, my mother,” said Julia. “With a grown-up 
daughter like me, that is wicked.” 

And she kissed her. 

Lucan, while taking part in the conversation, and doing the honors 
of the scenery, tried to make a mental summary of his impressions 
with regard to the introdyction which had just taken place. In the 
end, he thought, like his step-daughter, that it had been got over very 
nicely, but not to absolute perfection. Perfection would have been 
to have found in Julia a thoroughly unaffected woman, who would have 
thrown herself heartily on his neck, and laughed with him over her 
spoiled-child escapade. Still, he had never expected such frankness 
from her. Under the trying circumstances she had been everything 
that could be expected from one of her disposition ; she had shown 
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herself pleasantly friendly. She had, it is true, given a somewhat 
dramatic and solemn turn to this first interview ; but she was ro- 
mantic, and, as Lucan was likewise passably so, this extravagance 
had not displeased him. 

He had also been spa! surprised at Madame de Moras’ beauty, 
which was really striking. The classic spams of her features, the 
deep glow of her blue eyes, fringed with long, dark lashes, the ex- 
quisitely harmonious lines of her figure, were not her only or, indeed, 
her principle attractions. Her rare and personal fascination she owed 
to a sort of singular grace, a combination of suppleness and: strength, 
which lent enchantment to her slightest movement. In the play of 
her features, in her walk, in her gestures, there was the superlative 
freedom of a woman who is not conscious of a single weak spot in 
her beauty, and who moves, displays herself, and expands with all 
the unconsciousness of a child in its cradle or a deer in the forest. 
Fashioned as she was, it was no trouble to her to dress well; the 
simplest toilets fitted themselves to her figure with a perfection of 
elegance which caused the Baroness de Pers to say, in her not strictly. 
accurate but expressive language : 

‘‘One could dress her with a suéde glove.” 

During the first day, and the days which followed, Julia established 
herself still further in the good ap of M. de Lucan by being 
seized with a lively affection for the Chateau de Vastville and the 
surrounding landscape. The chateau pleased her by its romantic 
style, its old-fashioned garden ornamented with yoke-elms and clipped 
yew-trees, the lonely avenues of the park, and its melancholy woods 
strewn with ruins. She went into ecstacies over the immense wastes 
of heath swept by the ocean gales, the trees with their tops bent 
down and convulsed, the lofty granite cliffs hollowed by the eternal 
waves, 

“There is plenty of character about this,” said she, laughing ; and 
as she also had plenty, she felt herself in her element. 

She had found her country, and she was happy. Her mother, to 
whom she paid up, in passionate outpourings of tenderness, all 
arrears of affection, was even more 80, 

The days were mostly spent in riding. After dinner, Julia, in the 
joyous but somewhat feverish mood which animated her, would tell 
of her travels, pleasantly —— her own raptures and the com- 
parative coldness of her husband before the masterpieces of ancient 
art. These recollections she would illustrate by scenes of mimicry 
in which she displayed the address of a fairy, the verve of an artist, 
and sometimes the awkwardness of a beginner. By a turn of the hand, 
with a flower, a bit of rag, and a sheet of paper, she would make her- 
self a headdress—Neapolitan, Roman, or Sicilian. She would act 
scenes from a ballet or an opera, pushing back her train with a tragic 
sweep of the foot, and giving voice to some of the senseless exclama- 
tions of Italian opera : 

“ O ciel! crudel! perfido! O dio! perdona!” 
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Then, kneeling on an arm-chair, she would imitate the voice and 
gestures of some preacher whom she had heard in Rome, and who 
did not seem to have greatly edified her. In none of these different 
attitudes did she lose an atom of grace, but preserved her distinction 
even in her most ludicrous poses. Having got through with these 
absurdities, she would resume her air of a queen ennuyée. 

Under the spell of the animation and fascination of this brilliant 
creature, M. de Lucan willingly forgave Julia the caprices and singu- 
larities of which she was prodigal, above all with her step-father. In 
general, she behaved toward him as she had done from the begin- 
ning, friendly and politely, though with a tinge of lofty irony. But 
she had violent contrasts of mood. Lucan sometimes surprised her 
gaze fastened on him with a painful, almost fierce expression. One 
day she repulsed with brusque rudeness the hand which he offered to 
her to assist her in dismounting from her horse or climbing over a 
stile. She seemed to shun occasions of being alone with him ; and 
when she could not avoid a few moments téte-d-téte, she speedily 
showed an angry uneasiness, and then a saucy impertinence. Lucan 
thought that she sometimes reproached herself for too much belying 
her old feelings, and that she considered that she owed it to herself 
to present them with a token of loyalty from time to time. He was 
quite content, however, that she should reserve for himself alone 
these equivocal signs, and that she did not trouble her mother with 
them. In any case, he attached but slight importance to them. If 
in his step-daughter’s affectionate attitude there was, even yet, some- 
thing of struggle and of effort, it was an excusable feature in so 
haughty a nature as hers; it was the final barrier, which he flattered 
— he would speedily overcome by redoubling his delicate at- 

ntions. 

About two weeks after Julia’s arrival, there was a ball at the Mar- 
quise de Boisfresnay’s, in her Chiteau de Boisfresnay, situated about 
two or three leagues from Vastville. M, and Madame de Lucan were 
on neighborly terms with the marquise, They went to the ball with 
Julia and her husband, the men in the coupé, the women, on account 
of their costumes, in the carriage. Toward midnight, Clotilde took 
her husband aside, and, pointing out her daughter, who was dancing 
in the next reom with a naval officer : 

“‘Hush, my dear,” said she; “I have a frightful headache, and 
Pierre is bored to death, but we haven’t the heart to take Julia away 
so early. Will you do the amiable? You bring her home, and we 
will go, Pierre and L We will leave you the carriage.” 

** Very well, my dear,” said Lucan ; “go along.” 

And Clotilde and M. de Moras slipped away at once. 

A moment later, Julia, disdainfully passing through the crowd, 
which made way before her as before an angel of light, lifted her 
proud head, and made a sign to Lucan. 

“I do not see my mother ?” said she. 

Lucan told her in two words of the arrangement which had just 
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been made. Her eyes gave a sudden flash, her eyebrows contracted, 
she shrugged her shoulders slightly, without replying, and returned 
to the ball-room, opening a passage for herself with the same calm 
insolence. She again resigned herself to the arm of a naval officer, 
and seemed to take pleasure in circling round in her splendor. Her 
ball costume, indeed, gave a strange lustre to her beauty. Her bosom 
and shoulders, emerging from her corsage with a sort of modest 
heedlessness, preserved during the animation of the dance the cold 
and gleaming purity of marble. 

Lucan proposed a waltz; she hesitated, but, having consulted her 
programme, discovered that she had not yet exhausted the list of 
naval officers, who had rushed in squadrons upon this rich prey. 
After an hour she got tired of being admired, and asked for the car- 
riage. As she was putting on her wraps in the hall, her step-father 
offered his services. 

“No! I beg of you,” * said she, impatiently ; ‘‘men dont under- 
stand—not in the least.’ 

Then she threw herself into the carriage with an air of weariness. 
However, as the horses set out: 

“Smoke, monsieur,” she said, more amiably. 

Lucan thanked her for the permission, but without profiting by it. 
Then, while making himself comfortable beside her : 

“You were quite beautiful this evening, my dear child!” said he. 

“Monsieur,” said Julia, in a careless but positive tone, “I for- 
bid you to think me beautiful, and I forbid you to call me ‘my dear 
child.’ ” 

** As you please,” said Lucan. ‘“ Well, then, you are not beautiful, 
you are not dear to me, and you are not a child.” 

“ As for child, no!” said she, energetically. 

She put the hood of her cloak over her head, folded her arms over 
her breast, and nestled herself into her corner, where the rays of the 
moon came from time to time to sport in their brightness. 

“ May one sleep?” she asked. : 

“ Why, most certainly. Shall I close thewindow?” 

“If you please. My flowers are not esa oo: 

“ Not at all.” 

After a short silence. 

“M. de Lucan ?” said Julia. 

“ Dear madame ?” 

*‘ Explain to me the customs, for there are some things that I do not 
well understand. Is it allowable, is it proper, that a woman of my 
age, and a gentleman of yours, should return from a ball, téte-d-téte, 
at two o’clock in the morning ?” 

“ But,” said Lucan, not without a certain gravity, “‘I am not ‘a 
gentleman’ ; ; Iam your mother’s husband.” 

“Ah! without doubt, you are my mother’s husband ! !” said she, 
scanning the words with a vibration in sas voice which made Lucan 
dread an explosion. 
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But, seeming to master a violent emotion, she continued, in an 
almost playful tone : 

“‘ Yes, you are my mother’s husband, and you are also, according 
to me, a very bad husband to my mother.” 

“ According to you, ” said Lucan, quietly. ‘And in what way?” 

‘* Because you do not suit her at all.” 

“ Have you consulted your mother on this subject, my dear lady? 
It seems to me that she is a better judge'than you.” 

‘‘T have no need to consult her. It is enough to see you both. 


' My mother is an angelic creature—and you—are not.” 


‘“‘ What am I, then ?” 

“A romanticist—a prey to unrest ; everything to the contrary, in 
fact. Some day or other you will betray her.” 

“Never!” said Lucan, with some sternness. 

“ Are you quite sure of that, monsieur?” fixing her eyes on him 


- from beneath her hood. 


“ Dear madame,” replied M.«de Lucan, “you asked me a moment 
ago to be good enough to instruct you as to what is proper and what 
is not. Well, it is not proper that we should take—you your mother, 
and I my wife, as a text for a pleasantry of this kind ; and, by con- 
sequence, it is proper that we should be silent.” 

She was silent, remained motionless, and closed her eyes. After 
a moment, Lucan saw a tear detach itself from her long eyelashes, and 
roll down her cheek. pad 

“ Mon Dieu, my child,” said he, “I have wounded you ; I sincere- 
ly make my apologies.” i 

“Keep your apologies!” said she, in a hollow voice, suddenly 
opening her great eyes. ‘‘I want no more of your apologies than of 
your lessons! Your lessons! how have I deserved such humiliation ? 
I do not understand. What could be more innocent than my words ? 
And what, then, would you have me say to you? Is it my fault if I 
am here alone with you? if Iam obliged to talk to you? if I know 
not what to say to you? Why wasI exposed to it all? Why ask of 


-me more than I can perform? They presume too much on my 


strength! It is enough—it is a thousand times too much already— 
this comedy that I go through every day. God knowsI am weary 
of it!” 

Lucan with difficulty overcame the painful astonishment which 
had seized him. 

‘* Julia,” said he, at length, “‘ you have been good enough to tell 
me that we were friends : I believed it. Is it not true, then?” 

“No.” 

Having flung this word at him with sombre energy, she enveloped 


her head and face in her cloak, and during the rest of the ‘journey 


remained plunged in a silence which M. de Lucan did not disturb. 
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VI. 


Arter some hours of troubled sleep M. de Lucan rose the next 
morning with a face fullof care. The resumption of hostilities which 
had been so unmistakably notified to him presaged beyond question 
new distresses for his peace of mind, new lacerations for Clotilde’s 
happiness. He was, then, about to be involved once more in those 
hateful turmoils which had so long tormented his life, and, this time, 
without any hope of release. How, in truth, was it possible not to 
despair forever of this ungovernable temper, which years and common- 
sense, and the utmost consideration and tenderness, had left unmoved 
in its prejudices and its hatreds? How was it possible to understand 
—above all, how would it be ever possible to conquer—the fantastic 
sentiment, or rather, the mania, which had taken possession of this 
self-centred soul, and which there perpetuated itself in secret, ever 
ready to explode in outbreaks of fury ? 

Clotilde and Julia had not yet made their appearance. Lucan 
went to take a turn in the garden, to breathe once more the peace of 
his beloved solitude, while awaiting the expected storms, At the 
end of an arbor of yoke-elm he caught sight of the Comte de Moras, 
leaning his arm on the pedestal of an old statue, his eyes fixed on 
the ground. M. de Moras had never been a dreamer, but, since his 
arrival at the chateau, he had on more than one occasion given Lucan 
a glimpse of moods of melancholy quite foreign to his nature. 
Lucan had been uneasy in consequence, but, as he himself objected 
to have his confidence forced, he had abstained from interrogating 
his friend. 

They shook hands on meeting. 

“You came back late last night?” asked the count. 

“ About three o’clock.” 

“Oh! povero! By the way, thanks for your kindness to Julia. 
How did she behave to you?” 

“ Oh—well,” said Lucan ; ‘a trifle singular, as always.” 

“Oh! singular! . . . that comes without effort.” 

He smiled drearily enough, took Lucan’s arm, and drawing him 
into the shadow of the yoke-elms : 

“ Now, my dear fellow,” said he, in a restrained voice, ‘“‘ between 
ourselves, what is the matter with Julia?” 

“How! my dear fellow ?” 

“Yes ; what kind of a woman is my wife? If you know, tell me, 
I beg of you.” 

“Pardon, but it is of you that I should ask that.” 

“Oftme?” said the count ; “ but Iam absolutely ignorant of it. It 
is an enigma of which I am unable to discover the solution. She 
charms me, and she terrifies me. She is singular, do you say? She 
is more than that; she is fantastic. She is not of this world. I 
know not whom I have married. You remember that creature, beau- 
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tiful but cold, in the ‘Arabian Nights,’ who used to get up at night to 
go and indulge in orgies in the cemeteries. The idea is absurd, but 
Julia makes me think of her.” 

The troubled look of the count, the constrained laugh which ac- 
companied his words, moved Lucan greatly. 

“Then,” said he, you are junhappy 

“One can do no more,” said Moras, pressing Lucan’s hand 
strongly. ‘I adore her, and I am jealous—without knowing of whom 
or of what. She does not love me. . . . and yet, she loves 

. .« She must love! How canIdoubt it? You see her; she is 
the perfect picture of passion ; the fire of passion overflows in her 
words, in her looks, in the blood i in her veins ! And yet, to me she 
is a statue frosted, in a tomb.” 

‘Frankly, my dear fellow,” said Lucan, ‘‘ you seem to greatly ex- 
aggerate your troubles. In reality, they seem to me to be reduced 
to a trifling matter. To begin with, you are, I believe, deeply in love 
for the first time in your life. You have heard much talk of love, of 
ayes. and have no doubt looked for exaggerated marvels from it. 

he second place, I would remind you that very young women are 
rarely very passionate. The —— of coldness of which you seem 
to complain, then, is quite explicable without the intervention of the 
supernatural. Young women, I repeat, are idealists ; their love has 
no corporeal object. You ask of whom or of what you should be 
jealous? Well, be jealous of all this vague romanticism which tor- 
ments youthful imaginations—of the wind, of the tempest, of desert 
plains, of beetling cliffs, of my old manor-house, of my woods and my 
ruins, for Julia adores them all! Be jealous, above all, of the ardent 
worship which she cherishes for her father’s memory, and which even 
yet absorbs—I have had recent proof of it—the most active part of 
her passion.” 

“ You do me good,” replied Pierre de Moras, drawing a breath of 
relief ; ,“‘ and yet I have told myself all that. Butif she does not love 

. she willlove. . . . she will love some day. 


‘and ry it should not be me! If she gave to another all that she | has 


refused to me! My friend,” added the count, turning pale, “I 


should kill her with my own hand.” 
“Lover!” said Lucan. ‘ And I—TI, then, should count for noth- 
ing?” 


“You, my friend?” said Moras, with emotion ; “ you see my trust! 
I have betrayed to you my shameful weakness. Ah! why did I ever 


- know any other sentiment than that of friendship? It alone gives 


back all that has been _— to it ; it strengthens instead of enervates ; 
it is the only passion worth y ofa man. Never forsake me, my friend ; 
you will console me for all.” 


The bell which announced the hour of déjeuner recalled them to - 


the chateau. Julia complained that she was fatigued and unwell. 
Under cover of this excuse, her silent mood, her answers, more than 


crisp, to the polite inquiries of Lucan, passed at first without attract- 
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ing the attention of her mother and her husband ; but during the 
rest of the day, and amid. the various incidents of the family life, 
Julia’s aggressive tone and disagreeable manner toward Lucan were 
too strongly marked to pass without notice. As Lucan, however, had 
the patience and good taste to seem not to remark them, the others 
kept their impressions to themselves. The dinner, that day, was 
more serious than usual. Toward the end of the meal the conversa- 
tion touched on a burning subject, and Julia it was who directed it 
thither, though without malice prepense. She exhausted her spirit 
of raillery on a son of the Marquise de Boisfresnay, a bantling of 
eight or ten, who had greatly irritated her the previous night, by 
bringing his consequential little body into the midst of the ball, and 
pleasantly launching himself like a spinning-top between the legs 
of the masculine dancers and onto the dresses of the feminine ones. 
The marquise was transported with delight at these delicious frolics. 
Clotilde gently excused her, pleading that the child was her only 
son. 

‘That is no reason for making society a present of one more nuis- 
ance,” said Lucan. 

“ Besides,” replied Julia, anxious to repudiate her own ideas now 
that her step-father had sided with them, “it is well known that 
spoiled children turn out the best.” 

“There are some exceptions, at least,” said Lucan, coldly. 

“T do not know of any,” said Julia. 

“« Mon Dieu!” said the Count de Moras, in a conciliatory tone, 
“right or wrong, it is quite the fashion nowadays to spoil children.” 

“Then it is a criminal fashion,” said Lucan. “ Danes they 
whipped them, and made men of them.” 

**When people have such ideas,” said Julia, ‘‘they do not deserve 
to have children—and they have none,” she added, with a direct gaze’ 
which aggravated ‘te unkind—even cruel—intent of her words. 

M. de Lucan turned very pale. Clotilde’s eyes filled with tears. 
Julia, embarrassed ,by her victory, went out into the hall. Her 
mother, after remaining for several minutes with her face buried in 
her hands, arose and went to join her. 

“Ah, now, my dear fellow,” said M. de Moras, as soon as he found 
himself alone with Lucan, ‘‘ what happened between you last night? 


You were going to tell me something about it a while ago, but I was. 
so absorbed with my own egotistical broodings that I paid no atten- « 


tion. What, then, occurred?” 

“Nothing serious. I merely convinced myself that she has not 
forgiven me for having occupied a place which, according to her, 
ought never to have been filled.” 

“What do you advise me to do, George?” replied M. de Moras. 


_ “I will do whatever you wish.” 


“My dear fellow,” said Lucan, placing his hands gently on the 
count’s shoulders, “do not be offended, but under the circumstances 
our living together will be difficult. Don’t let us wait for some irre- 
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ble scene. In Paris we can see each other without inconven- 
lence. I think you had better take her there.” 

* Supposing she will not go?” 

“I should speak firmly,” said Lucan, looking him in the eyes. 
“T have to work thisevening. That will be all right. I shall see 
you again presently, my dear fellow.” 

M. de Lucan shut himself in his library. An hour later, Clotilde 
found him there. He could see that she had been crying much, but 
she held up her face to him with her sweetest smile. As he kissed 
her, she merely murmured, in a low voice : 

“Forgive her! ” 

And the winning creature hastily retired, hiding her emotion. 

On the following morning, M. de Lucan, who, according to his 
custom, had risen very early, had been working for some time near 
his library window, which opened at a little height above the garden. 
He was by no means slightly surprised at seeing the face of his step- 
daughter appear through the branches of the honeysuckle which was 
entwined in the ironwork of the balcony. 

‘* Monsieur,” said she, in her musical voice, ‘‘ are you very busy?” 

“ Mon Dieu, no!” replied he, rising. 

“The weather is divine,” she rejoined ; “ wouldn’t you like to come 
and walk with me?” 

Mon Dieu, yes.” 

“Well, then, come. Dieu/ how sweet it smells, the honey- 
suckle !” 

And she plucked several blossoms of it, which she flung through 
the window at Lucan, with a burst of laughter. He fastened them 
in his buttonhole, with the gesture of a man who understands noth- 
ing of what is going on, but is by no means displeased. 

He found her ina fresh morning toilet, impatiently pawing the 
gravel with her dainty foot. 

“ Monsieur de Lucan,” she said, gaily, ‘‘ my mother wishes me to be 
amiable to you ; my husband wishes it ; heaven also, I suppose. That 
is why I wish it equally, and I assure you that I can be very amiable 
when I give myself the trouble—you will see!” 

“Ts it possible ?” said Lucan. 

“You will see, monsieur,” replied she, making him a theatrical 
curtsey with her own inimitable grace. 

' “ And where shall we go, madame ?” 

“Wherever you please—in the woods, at random, if you like.” 

The wooded hills were so close to the chateau that they bordered 
one of the sides of the court with a fringe of shadow. M. de Lucan 
and Julia took the first path which presented itself, but Julia speed- 
ily left the beaten track, and went hither and thither, from tree to tree, 
straying at will, beating the thickets with her cane, gathering flow- 
ers or leaves, stopping in ecstasy before the streaks of light which 
here and there illumined the carpet of moss, frankly intoxicated 
with the exercise, the open air, the sun, and with her own youth 
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While going along she flung at her companion words of pleasant 
comradeship, absurd questions, childish jests ; and made the woods 
re-echo with the melody of her laughter. . 

In her admiration for wild flowers she had gradually gathered a 
veritable bundle, the custody of which M. de Lucan accepted with 
resignation. Seeing that he was succumbing beneath its weight, she 
sat down on the roots of an old oak, in order, she said, to make a 
selection from the miscellaneous heap. She took the bundle of leaves 
and flowers in her lap and began to throw away everything that 
seemed to be of an inferior quality. She handed to Lucan, who was 
seated a few paces from her, what she deemed should be kept for the 
final bouquet, gravely giving the reagons for her decision to the plant 
which she examined. 

“You, my dear—too scraggy! You—pretty, but too short! You 
—you smell bad! You—you look common !” 

Then, abruptly changing to another subject, which at first did not 
fail to disquiet M. de Lucan : 

“It was you, was it not,” said she, “‘ who advised Pierre to talk to 
me with firmness ?” 

“T?” said Lucan ; “ what an idea!” 

“Tt must have been you. You,” she continued, resuming her talk 
to her flowers ‘‘—you have a sickly look; good-evening. Yes, it 
must have been you. To look at you, one would think you were 
gentle, but you are most severe, most tyrannical——” 

** Ferocious,” said Lucan. 

* But I do not complain of it. You were right ; poor Pierre is too 
easy with me. I like a manto bea man. He is very brave, however, 
is he not?” 

“‘ Desperately,” said Lucan. ‘‘He is capable of the greatest en- 
ergy.” 

He has the look of it, and yet with me—he is an angel.” 

“That is because he loves you.” 

“Very probably! Some of these flowers are curious. This one 
they might call a little lady.” 

*‘T sincerely trust that you too love him—my worthy Pierre ?” 

“Very probably, also.” 

After a pause, she shook her head. 

“ And why should I love him ?” ae 

“ A fine question!” said Lucan. ‘ Why, because he is supremely 
worthy of being loved ; because he has every kind of merit— intellect, 
heart, and even good looks ; because, finally, you have married him.” 

“Monsieur de Lucan, do you want me to tell you a secret?” 

* Certainly.” 

“ That journey to Italy was very unfortunate for me.” 

** How so?” 

“You can imagine that, before my marriage, I did not exactly 
think myself ugly, but that I thought myself fairly good-looking.” 

“Yes— well?” 
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*‘ Well, in travelling through Italy, in the midst of all those memo- 


" rials and works of marble which are so much admired, I was filleda? 


with strange reflections. I said to myself that these princesses and 
goddesses of the ancient world, who had turned the brains of shep- 
herds and kings, and on whose account wars had been waged and sac- 
rileges committed, were, after all, creatures pretty nearly of my own 
kind. Then came to me the fatal idea of my beauty. I discovered 
that I had at command an exceptional power ; that I was a thing 
consecrated, who ought not to give myself for a common price ; who 
should only be the recompense of —what shall I say ?—-some great deed 
or—great crime!” 

Lucan remained for a moment confounded by the audacious frank- 
ness of this avowal. He thought best to laugh at it. 

‘But, my dear Julia,” said he, “‘look here! you have mistaken 
your century. We are not living in the times when they went to war 
about a pair of beautiful eyes. You had better speak to Pierre ; he 
has everything needed to furnish the requisite great deed ; as for the 
crime, I think you had better give that up.” 

“Do you think so?” said Julia. ‘“That’s a pity!” she added, 
bursting out laughing. ‘‘ You see, at any rate, that I am telling you 
all the foolishness that passes through my head. That is amiable, I 
hope?” 

‘Extremely amiable,” said Lucan. ‘‘Go on.” 

“With this precious encouragement, monsieur———” said she, 
rising and finishing the sentence with a curtsey. ‘But, in the 
meantime, let us go to déjeuner, I hand you my bouquet. Hold the 
tops downward. Walk in front, monsieur, and by the shortest way, 
I beg, for I have an appetite which wrings tears from me.” 

Lucan took the path which led most directly to the chateau. She 
followed with active steps, sometimes humming a cavatina, sometimes 
giving him fresh instructions as to the way to carry her bouquet, or 
lightly touching him with the end of her cane to get him to admire 
some bird perched on a branch. 

Clotilde and M. de Moras were waiting for them, seated on a bench 
in front of the door of the chateau. The anxiety depicted on their 
faces was dissipated at the sound of Julia’s laughing voice. As soon 
as she saw them, she took the bouquet from Lucan, ran toward Clo- 
tilde, and flinging her harvest of flowers into the latter's arms: 

“My mother,” said she, ‘we have had a delightful walk. I have 
enjoyed myself immensely. M. de Lucan, also—and, in addition, he 
reac gr profited by my conversation. I have opened new horizons 
to him!” . 

And with her hand she described a great curve in the air, to 
indicate the immensity of the horizons which she had opened to M. 
de Lucan. Then, pulling her mother toward the dining-room, and 
drawing a vigorous breath : 

Oh, that cuisine of my mother’s!” said she ; ‘‘ what an odor!” 

This delightful mood, which put the chateau in a holiday humor, 
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did not flag during the whole day ; and—which was something un- : 
looked for—she continued during the next day and the days following 
without sensible alteration. 

If Julia still harbored some remnants of her sullen fits of spleen, 
she had at least the good feeling to keep them to herself, and to 
suffer in solitude. More than once, however, they would see her 
return from her solitary expeditions with her face careworn and her 
eye sombre ; but she discarded these equivocal manifestations as soon 
as she was with the rest of the family, for whom she had naught but 
kindness. She had it, above all, for M. de Lucan, to whom she appar- 
ently felt that she had to make many amends. She even took up his 
time without much scruple, putting him in requisition a little too often, 
for walks, for tapestry designs, for pianoforte duets, and sometimes 
for nothing, merely to bother him, stationing herself in front of his 
window, and interrupting his reading with a string of ridiculous 
questions. All this was charming ; M. de Lucan yielded with good 
grace, for which he certainly was not entitled to much credit. 

While matters were in this position the Baroness de Pers came for 
a three days’ stay with her daughter. She was at once informed of 
the miraculous transformation which had taken place in Julia’s dis- 
position, and in her behaviour to her step-father. On witnessing the 
graceful attentions which she lavished on M. de Lucan, Madame de 
Pers gave demonstrations of the liveliest satisfaction, mingled with 
which, however, they noticed some traces of her old prejudice against 
her granddaughter. 

On the evening before the departure of the baroness, some neigh- 
bors were invited to dinner in her honor, for she had but little taste 
for family joys, and loved strangers dearly. As the best they could 
do at short notice, they invited to meet her the curé of Vastville, the 
schoolmaster, the doctor, and the registrar of voters, who were toler- 
ably frequent guests at the chateau, and great admirers of Julia. 
The affair did not amount to much, but it was enough to furnish the 
baroness with an opportunity to appear in full dress, 

During dinner, Julia seemed to set herself to make a conquest of 
the curé, a simple-minded old man, who submitted to the fascina- 
tions of his neighbor with a sort of delighted astonishment. She 
made him eat, she made him drink, she made him laugh. 

“A veritable serpent, is she not, monsieur le curé?” said the 
baroness. 

“She is very agreeable,” said the curé. 

‘To make one shudder,” replied the baroness. 

In the evening, after a few turns in the waltz, Julia, accompanied 
by her husband, sang, in her beautiful contralto voice, some unpub- 
lished songs, national melodies, which she had brought from Italy. 
One of the airs reminded her of a sort of tarentella which she had 
seen danced by some women of Procida, and she asked her husband 
to play it. At the same time she told, with great spirit, how the tar- 
antella was danced, giving a rapid idea of the steps, the movements, 
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and the attitudes ; then, all of a sudden, carried away by the fervor of 
her description : 

“Wait, Pierre,” said she; “I am going to dance it. It will be 
quite easy.” 

As her train was in the way, she raised it and asked her mother to 
pin it up. While this was being done, she herself was not idle. On 
the mantelpiece and the side-tables were some vases filled with flow- 
ers and green stuff; with swift hands, and standing in front of a 
mirror, she took from these, and stuck and entwined at random in 
her magnificent haii, flowers, grasses, bunches of grapes, and ears of 
corn—everything that came to her fingers. With her head loaded 
with this crown, heavy and quivering, she stationed herself in the 
middle of the room. ‘ 

‘‘Now, my dear!” said she to M. de Moras. 

He played the tarantella, which opened with a sort of dance step, 
slow and solemn, which Julia embodied in her queenly air, curving 
and uncurving her arms like a garland. Then, the time becoming 
more and more lively, she struck the floor with faster and faster 
steps, and with the wild grace and the exultant smile of a 
young bacchante. She finished abruptly by a long glide, which 
brought her, all breathless, before M. de Lucan, seated facing her. 
Then she bent one knee, put her hands to her head with a quick 
gesture, and, shaking her bowed head, made her crown of flowers fall 
at his feet, saying, in her sweetest voice, in a tone of respectful 
homage : 

Monsieur !” 

She then stood up, glided away, threw herself into an arm-chair, 
=" took off the curé’s three-cornered hat, and fanned herself 
with it. 

Amid the applause and laughter which filled the room, the Baron- 
ess de Pers softly approached de Lucan on the sofa which they occu- 
pied together, and said, in a low voice : 

“Well, my dear monsieur, what kind of a new style is this? Do 
you know that I prefer her earlier manner, myself? ” 

“Indeed, dear madame? Why so?” said Lucan, innocently. 

But before the baruness could explain, supposing she had that in- 
tention, Julia was seized with a new whim. 

“Tam positively choking,” said she. ‘Monsieur de Lucan, give 
me your arm.” 

She went out, and Lucan accompanied her. She stopped in the 
hall to cover her head with her large white veil, seemed to hesitate a 
moment between the door of the garden and that of the court, then, 
having come to a decisicn, 

“Tn the Ladies’ walk,” she said ; “it will be coolest there.” 

_ The Ladies’ walk, Julia’s favorite promenade, opened opposite the 

avenue, at the other end of the court. It was a slightly inclined 

pathway between the rocky face of the wooded slope and the ed 

of a ravine, which seemed to have been one of the ditches of the old 
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castle. At the bottom, a stream flowed with a melancholy sound, 
and emptied itself at a short distance into a small pool shaded by 
willows, and guarded by two antique marble nymphs, from which the 
Ladies’ walk derived its name, perpetuated by local tradition. About 


half-way between the court and the pool, fragments of a wall and. 


broken arches, the remains of some external fortification, extended 
up the side of the slope. For some paces these ruins bordered the 

athway with their massive buttresses, and cast across it, along with 
estoons of ivy and brambles, a dense shadow, which night changed 
to impenetrable darkness. It seemed almost as though the pathway 
were cut in two 4 an abyss. The gloomy character of the place was 
not, however, without some mitigations. The road was strewed with 
a fine, dry sand ; rustic seats were placed against the rocks ; and, 
finally, the grassy slopes which ran down into the ravine were thickly 
sown with hyacinths, violets, and dwarf rose-bushes, whose perfume 
ascended to and was retained in this canopied pathway like the odor 
of incense in a church, 

It was near the end of July, and during the day the heat had been 
oppressive. On leaving the atmosphere of the court, still aflame with 
the heat of the setting sun, Julia drank in with avidity the cool air 
of the stream and the woods. 

* Dieu, how good it is!” said she. 

“ But I am afraid it may be too good,” said Lucan ; ‘allow me,” 

And he doubled the ends of her veil and put them round her neck. 

“ What! you save my life, then?” said she. 

“ Why, of course.” 

“Tt is magnanimous.” 

She took some steps in silence, leaning lightly on the arm of her 
—, and swaying her graceful figure in her own peculiar 

ashion. 

“ a worthy curé must take me for a kind of devil?” she con- 
tinued, 

He is not the only one,” said Lucan, with ironical composure. 

She gave a short, constrained laugh; then, after another pause, 
and poing on with her walk, with head bent; 

“ But you must detest me a little bit less now-—tell me?” 

“A little bit less.” 

“Be serious, won't you? I know that I have made you suffer 
greatly. Don’t you begin to forgive me?” 

Her voice had an accent of feeling which was not usual, and which 
touched M. Lucan. 

“TI forgive you with all my heart, my child,” he replied. 

She stopped, and seizing both his hands : 

“Ts it true? Is it endéd—our hatred ?” said she, in a low, almost 
timid voice. ‘You love me a little?” 

“T thank you,” said Lucan, with moving earnestness ; “I thank 
you, and I love you dearly.” 

_ As she drew ins gently to her, he held her in a free and affec- 
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tionate embrace, and touched his lips to her forehead, which she held 
up tohim. Atthe same instant, however, he felt her supple figure 
grow rigid, her head fell back, and, giving way completely, she slid 
into his arms like a felled tree. 

There was a seat a couple of steps off, and he carried her thither. 
After having laid her down, however, instead of lending her his help, 
he remained in an attitude of strange immobility before her torpid 
form. There was a long silence, broken only by the gentle, sad 
murmur of the stream. Waking at last out of his stupor, M. de 
Lucan called several times in a loud, almost harsh voice : 

“Julia! Julia!” 

As she remained motionless, he hastily descended into the ravine, 
brought up some water in his hand, and bathed her temples with it. 
After a moment he saw, in the shadow, her great eyes open, and he 
helped her to raise her head. 

“ What is it?” said she, looking at him with a wild gaze ; “ what 
has happened, monsieur ?” 

“Why, you fainted,” said Lucan, laughing, 

“Wainted ?” repeated Julia. 

‘* Doubtless ; it is what I was afraid of ; the cold chilled you. Can 


you walk? Come, try.” 


“Quite well,” she said, taking his arm. 

Like everyone who suddenly faints away Julia could recall only 
very indistinctly the event which had led to her swooning. 

They had slowly taken the road back to the chateau. 

“Fainted |!” she continued, gaily. ‘“‘ Dieu, how ridiculous!” 
- Then, with sudden excitement : : 

“ But what did I say? Did I say anything?” 

“You said, ‘I’m cold,’ and then you went off.” 

“ Like that?” 

“ Like that,” 

“Did you think I was dead ?” 

“T hoped #o for a moment, ” said Lucan, coolly. 

“ How horrible! But wo were talking previously? What were 
we saying ?” 

“ We made a compact of good-fellowship.” 

“Well, there wasn't much in that, Monsieur de Lucan!” 

“Madame ?” 

“Why, you seem as though you were angry because I fainted ?” 

“Doubtless. In the first place, I don't like scenes; and then it 
was entirely your own fault ; you are so imprudent, so foolish.” 

“Oh! mon Dieu! do you want a stick?” Then, seeing the lights 
of the chateau: ‘ By the way, you won’t vex my mother with this 
trifling detail, will you?” 
© T will take care not to. Don’t be uneasy.” 

* You are very disagreeable, do you know?” 

“True ; but I passed several minutes there sufficiently painful—” 

*I pity you with all my heart,” said Julia, drily. 
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She removed her veil in the hall, and entered the room. 

The Baroness de Pers, who was to leave early the next morning, 
had already retired. Julia played some sonatas as dugts with her 
mother; M. de Lucan played double-dummy with the curé ; and the 
evening ended peacefully. 


VIL. 


On the following morning, Clotilde went with her mother in the 
carriage which took her to the station. M. de Lucan, who was de- 
tained at the chateau by a business appointment, assisted them in 
their preparations. He noticed the absorbed air of the baroness ; 
contrary to her custom she was silent, and she cast embarrassed looks 
at him. Several times she approached him, with a constrained smile 
and an air of secrecy, and then contented herself with a few common- 
place words. At last, taking advantage of a moment when Clotilde 
was giving some orders, she leaned through the portiére, and press- 
ing Lucan's hand hard : 

** Be an honest man, monsieur,” she said. 

He saw her eyes moisten at the same time. The carriage left im- 
mediately. 

The business which then occupied M. de Lucan, and which kept 
him for a long while during the morning with his advocate and his 
solicitor, who had arrived from Caen during the night, was an old 
family lawsuit, which the mayor of Vastville, a troublesome person, 
greedy of notoriety, had the glory of reviving. He was prosecuting 
a claim to communal property, the result of which would be to de- 
prive M. de Lucan of a portion of his woods, and to spoil his patri- 
monial estate. The latter had won the suit in the first instance ; but 
it was to be tried on appeal shortly, and he had misgivings as to the 
final result. 

For some days afterward he had no difficulty in using this as an 


excuse to the inmates of the chateau to account for a sternness of look, 


a brevity of language, and a taste for solitude, which possibly concealed 
even graver troubles, The excuse soon failed him. At the begin- 
ning of the following week a telegram informed him that his suit was 
finally won; and he was therefore obliged to manifest a gladness 
which was far from his heart. 

From that moment he resumed his usual course of life, on which 
Julia continued to impress every impulse of her active imagination. 
But he no longer yielded with the same affectionate familiarity to the 
caprices of his step-daughter. She noticed this, and not she alone. 
M. de Lucan saw astonishment in the looks of M. de Moras; in those 
of Clotilde, reproach. A new danger came into view. He did him- 
self injustice in a way which it was alike impossible and dangerous 
to explain or to leave unexplained. — 

As the days went by, however, the dreadful suspicion which had 
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passed through his brain during a recent occurrence became weaker ; 
it did not strike him with the same force of conviction. He enter- 
tained doubjg ; he accused himself, at times, of a veritable aberration ; 
he accused the baroness of cruel and wicked prejudices ; and he fin- 
ally told himself that, in any case, the wisest plan was to discredit the 
dramatic episode, and not revive it by taking a serious part in it. 
Unhappily, Julia’s character, full of surprises and of the unexpected, 
scarcely allowed him to pursue with her a consistent course of con- 
duct, 

On a beautiful afternoon, the people of the chateau, accompanied 
by some neighbors, made an excursion on horseback to the end of 
Cape la Hogue. While returning, and when about half way back, 
Julia, who had been remarkably silent the whole day, drew away 
from the principal group, and casting an expressive glance in the 
direction of M. de Lucan, urged her horse a little in front. He 
joined her almost at once. She again launched at him a sidelong 
glance, and abruptly, and in her bitterest and haughtiest tone, said : 

“Is my proximity dangerous to you, monsieur?” 

“How—dangerous?” said he, laughing. not understand, 
my dear lady.” 

“Why do you avoid me? What have I done? What is the mean- 
ing of this new and disagreeable behavior which you have assumed 
toward me? It isa truly strange thing that the more civil I am, the 
less so are you. They persecute me for years to make me behave 
agreeably to you, and when I wear myself out in trying to be so, you 
look sour? What does that mean? What is passing in your head? 
I am infinitely curious to know.” , 

“It is quite simple, and I will give it to you in two words, It is 
passing in my head that, after having been too little amiable with 
me, you are now almost too mich so. I am sincerely touched and 
charmed by it; but I am sometimes really afraid to profit too much 
by attentions to which I have not the sole right. You know how 
much I love your husband. There can be no question here of jeal- 
ousy ; understand that perfectly ; but a man’s love is proud and 
sensitive ; and, without degrading himself by feelings unworthy and, 
moreover, impossible, Pierre, seeing himself somewhat neglected, 
might get offended, unhappy, and then we should both be miserable ; 
is it not so?” 

“T cannot do anything by halves,” said she, with an impatient 
gesture. ‘One cannot change her nature. It is with my own heart, 
not with another's, that I love and that I hate. Besides—why should 
it not enter into my ideas to make Pierre jealous? Possibly my 
ancient, legendary hatred of you has made this sage calculation : he 
might kill you, or me; and that would be as good a catastrophe as 
another.” 

‘You will permit me to much prefer another,” said Lucan, trying 
always, but without much success, to give a playful turn to this lurid 
conversation. 
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“ Besides,” continued she, “don’t disturb yourself, my dear mon- 
sieur. Pierre is not jealous. He suspects nothing, as they say in 
the vaudevilles.” 

She gave one of her disagreeable laughs, and immediately resumed 
@ serious tone : 

“And what should he suspect? If I am civil to you, that is by 
orders ; and no one can know to what point I carry mine.” 

“T am convinced that you don’t know, yourself,” said he, laugh- 
ing. ‘Your temperament is by nature tempestuous. You must . 
have a storm, and when there is none, you will make one. It is not 
really a very tragic matter that you love or do not love your step- 
father. There is room here for only very simple and very ordinary 
feelings. So it is necessary to complicate them a little—is it not so, 
my dear ?” 

** Yes—my dear!” said she, with an ironical inflection on the last 
word. 

Then she urged her horse to a galop. 

By this time they had reached the border of the woods. He saw 
that she soon left the direct road which they were going, and took a 
path across the heath, as if to plunge into the midst of the forest. At 
the same moment Clotilde hastened to his side, and touching his 
shoulder with the end of her whip: 

‘Where is Julia going ?” said she, excitedly. 

Lucan replied with a meaningless gesture and a smile, 

‘‘T am sure,” continued Clotilde, “that she has gone to drink at 
the spring down there. She complained just now of being thirsty. 
Go after her, my dear, and hurry. She is soheated! It may be the 
death of her. Hasten, I beseech you!” x 

M. de Lucan gave the horse his head, and went off like the wind. 
Julia had already disappeared under cover of the wood. He followed 
her tracks, but inside the forest the roots and the slope of the ground 
somewhat checked his speed. At some distance, in a narrow glade, 
the percolation from the soil had, by the work of centuries, hollowed 
out one of those mysterious springs, whose limpid water, moss- 
covered sides, and air of perfect solitude‘enchant the imagination, 
and give rise to so many poetic legends. When Lucan caught sight 
of Julia through the trees, she had dismounted. A couple of paces 
off, her horse was standing, beautifully erect, browsing the leaves ; 
while his mistress, on her knees, and leaning over the edge of the 
spring, was drinking out of her hands. 

“ Julia, I beg of you!” said M. de Lucan, raising his voice. 

She rose with a sort of light bound, and saluted him gaily : 

“Too late, monsieur!” said she; “ but I have drunk only a few 
drops—only a few little drops, I swear to you.” 

‘* You are very foolish !” said Lucan, who was then quite close to her. 

“Do you think so?” 

She shook her white, superb hands, which had served her for a 


cup, and which seemed to drop diamonds. 
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“Give me your handkerchief ! ” 

Lucan gave her his handkerchief. She wiped her hands demurely, 
then, returning his handkerchief with her right hand, she raised her- 
self slightly on tiptoe, and held out her left hand to him on a level 
with his face. 

“There! don’t sulk any more!” 

Lucan kissed the hand. 

“The other, now,” she continued. ‘ Don’t turn pale, my dear!” 

M. de Lucan pretended not to hear the last words, and got off his 
horse abruptly. 

‘*T must help you to remount,” said he, in a dry, harsh voice. 

With head bent she put on her gloves. Then, lifting her head sud- 
denly, and looking at him fixedly: 

“ What a worthless wretch I am become, am I-not?” said she. 

“ No,” said Lucan, “but what an unhappy one!” 

She leaned against one of the trees which shaded the spring, her 
head partly thrown back, and one hand over her eyes. 

* Come,” said Lucan. 

She obeyed, and he assisted her to remount. They went out of 
the wood without speaking, regained the road, and soon rejoined the 


Peder the immediate stress of the anguish of this scene M. de Lu- 
can fully believed that the departure of Julia and her husband would 
be a necessary and immediate consequence ; but, when he began to 
seek for means to bring about their speedy return to Paris, his mind 
' lost itself in insoluble difficulties. How, indeed, could he justify, in 
the eyes of Clotilde and M. de Moras, so strange and unexpected a 
resolution? It was now the middle of August, and it had been long 
understood that the whole family should return to Paris on the first 
of September. The near approach of the time fixed for the general 
departure would, of itself, lend greater improbability to any pretext 
which he might give to explain the proposed sudden separation. It 
was almost impossible that it would not give rise, in the minds of 
Clotilde and the count, to irreparable suspicions, and an enlighten- 
ment which would prove mortal to the happiness of both. The rem- 
edy was truly more desperate than the disease itself ; for, if the dis- 
ease was desperate, it was at least unknown to those whose hearts it 
would break, and whose lives it would ruin; and there was always 
hope that it might remain so forever. M. de Lucan thought for a 
moment of going away himself; but it was even more impossible 
to assign a motive for his own departure than for that of Julia. 

' Having made these reflections, he resolved to arm himself with 
patience and courage. Once in Paris, their separate establishments, 
their less frequent meetings, their social duties, and the stir of life 
would speedily relieve, and then quietly resolve, the unhappy and 
threatening situation from which he had hitherto been unable to 
extricate himself. He reckoned upon himself, and also upon the 
instinctive good-feeling of Julia, to reach, without disturbance and 
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without heartbreak, the approaching change, which would put an end 
to their life in common and to these ever-present perils. It ought not 
to be impossible to exorcise, during the brief period of fifteen days, the 
outbreak of the storm which for several months had been rumbling, 
but without discharging its lightnings. He forgot with what appall- 
ing swiftness the diseases of the soul, no less than those of the body, 
after having slowly and gradually reached a fatal crisis, suddenly 
precipitate their progress and their ravages. 

M. de Lucan asked himself whether he ought to inform Julia of the 
conduct which he had decided upon, and of the reasons which dic- 
tated it; but every hint of explanation between them seemed to him 
supremely unbecoming and dangerous. Their mutual knowledge on 
such a subject had assumed an appearance of complicity which was 
repugnant to all his sentiments of honor. But, notwithstandin 
the terrible revelations which had been made, there still remain 
between them something obscure, indecisive, unavowed, which he 
thought he ought to preserve at all risks. Accordingly, from this 
moment, so far from seeking opportunities for some private conver- 
sation, he avoided them with scrupulous care. Julia seemed 
with the same reserve, and equally determined to avoid a téte-a-téte, 
saving appearances ; but, in this respect, the young woman had not 
the same capacity for dissimulation which Lucan owed to his natural 
and acquired firmness. As for him, he could, without visible effort, 
conceal beneath his habitual aspect of gravity the anxieties which 
devoured him. But Julia was unable, without an almost hysterical 
constraint, to bear, with a proud and smiling face, the burden of 
her thought. For the only witness who was in the secret of these 
struggles, it was a pitiful spectacle—that of the gracious but feverish 
animation, the pretence of which this unhappy child painfully kept 
up. At times he would see her at a distance, like some tired-out 
actress, alone on some retired seat in the garden, panting, her hand 
upon her breast, as though to keep down her rebellious heart. And 
then, in spite of all, in the presence of so much beauty and so mu 
misery, he was overcome with a profound pity. : 

Was there nothing else than pity? 

At the same time the demeanor, the words, the looks of Clotilde 
and of Julia’s husband were for M. de Lucan the objects of constant 
and uneasy watchfulness. Clotilde evidently felt not the least alarm. 
The sweet serenity of her features remained undisturbed. A few 
vagaries more or less in Julia’s conduct were not so novel a thing as 
to call for particular notive. Her thoughts, moreover, were too far 
away from the monstrous abyss yawning beside her; she had stepped 
over the edge and was engulfed in it before she had so much as sus- 
pected its existence. j 

The fair features, calm and handsome, of the Count de Moras, like 
the dark face of de Lucan, preserved at all times a sort of sculptur- 
esque firmness. It was difficult enough, then, to read there the 
impressions of a soul which was naturally strong and very much 
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master of itself. On one point, however, this soul had become weak. 
M. de Lucan was aware of this; he knew of the count’s ardent love 
for Julia, and the morbid susceptibility of bis passion. It was un- 
likely that such a feeling, if it were rendered really suspicious, would 
not betray itself by some violent or, at least, noticeable external 
sign, But M. de Lucan observed none of these dreaded symptoms. 
Moreover, even if he should surprise at moments a fleeting crease in 
the brow, a doubtful intonation, a stolen glance, or an absent look, 
he could set it down to some return of that vague, chimerical jealousy 
with which he knew that the count had long been tormented. He 
also saw him preserve in the family circle the same smiling impassi- 
bility, and he continued to receive from him the same evidences of 
cordiality. Beset, nevertheless, by his proper scruples of loyalty and 
friendship, he had a mad temptation to make the count a confidant 
of the ordeal which was imposed on them ; but, while relieving his 
own heart, this confidance, so delicate and so cruel, would it not 
drive to despair the heart of his friend? And, moreover, this pre- 
tended act of loyalty, betraying the secret of a woman, would it not 
be a double baseness and treason ? 

In the midst of all these perils and miseries, then, he was obliged 
to support, alone and until the end, the weight of this trial, even 
more complicated and more dangerous, perhaps, than he himself was 
willing to confess. 

The end was nearer than he anticipated. 

One day, Clotilde and her husband, and M. and Madame de Moras, 
went in the carriage to visit the ruins of a covered gallery, one of the 
remarkable Druidical antiquities of the country. These remains were 
at the head of a picturesque cove hollowed out of the face of the rocky 


wall which extends along the east side of the peninsula. Their — 


shapeless masses were strewn over the surface of one of those grassy 
mounds which jut here and there like huge buttresses from the foot 
of the cliffs. in spite of the steepness of the descent, the ruins 
were accessible by an easy road, which descended with long windin 
to the yellow sand of the little bay. While the men smoked, Clotilde 
and Julia made a sketch of the old Celtic temple ; then they amused 
themselves for a time by watching the rising sea spread its fringes of 
foam over the sand. In order to relieve the horses, it was decided to 
reascend the cliff on foot. At a sign from Lucan the carriage went 
on; Clotilde took M. de Moras’ arm, and the two began to slowly 
clamber up the winding road. Lucan was awaiting Julia’s pleasure 
to follow them ; she had stopped a short distance back, and was en- 

ged in an animated conversation with an old fisherman, who was 
finishing spreading his bait in a hollow in the rocks. 

Turning toward Lucan, she raised her voice a little : 

‘“‘He says there is a very easy and much shorter road close by, 
along the cliff. I have a mind to take it, so as to avoid the tiresome 
ascent,” 

“There is nothing in it, believe me,” said Lucan; “a road which 
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would be quite easy for country-folks might be a good deal less so 
for you. 

en another colloquy with her fisherman : 

“He says,” replied Julia, “there is really no danger, all that the 
children go up and come down by it all the time. He will take me to 
the foot of the path, and I shall have nothing more to do than to go 
up straight ahead. Tell my mother that I shall be at the top before 

ou.” 
se Your mother will die of uneasiness.” 

“Tell her there is no danger.” 

Lucan, giving up any more opposition to a will which was getting 
impatient, went to the servant who was carrying Julia’s shawls and 
album, and told him to reassure Clotilde and M. de Moras, who had 
already disappeared in the windings of the road; then, turning to 
Julia: 

*“When you are ready,” said he. 

“ You are going with me?” 

“Naturally.” 

The old fisherman went on ahead, following the base of the cliffs. 
After leaving the sandy bay, the shore was encumbered with huge 
fragments of rock, with sharp ridges, which made the walking very 
difficult. Although the distance was short, they were already tired 
out by the time they reached the foot of the path, which seemed to 
Lucan, and possibly also to Julia herself, far less safe and easy than 
the fisherman had made out. Neither, however, cared to make any ob- 


jection. After some final instructions their old guide left, very well 
satisfied with Lucan’s liberality. Thereupon, both commenced reso- 
lutely to scale the cliff, which, known here by the name of Jobourg 

Hill, overlooks the ocean from a height of three hundred feet. At 


the beginning of their ascent they broke the silence which they had 
hitherto maintained by exchanging, in a humorous tone, some brief | 
remarks as to the charms of this goat-walk ; but the real, not to say 
alarming, difficulties of the way, speedily absorbed all their attention. 
The slightly worn track disappeared for a moment over the naked 
rock, or hidden beneath some landslide; and they had some diffi- 
culty in recovering the lost clue. Their feet slipped on the smooth 
surface of the rock, or on the close, smooth grass. At times they 
were at the edge of an almost perpendicular precipice, and when they 
stopped to take breath, the magnificent outlook under their eyes, the 
vast distances, the metallic sheen of the ocean, gave them a dizzy, 
swimming sensation. Although the sky was low and overcast, a 
heavy, ominous heat oppressed them, and made their blood move 
faster. Lucan went on ahead with feverish determination, turning 
round from time to time to throw a glance at Julia, who followed 
close, then raising his head to look for some level spot where they 
could breathe for a moment in safety. Above and below him was 
the cliff, perpendicular, sometimes overhanging. 
All at once Julia called to him in a tone of agony : 
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“Monsieur! monsieur! oh, please! my head swims.” _ 

He quickly redescended a few steps, at the risk of rolling down, 
and, seizing her hand forcibly : 

‘Come, come,” said he, smiling ; “what is the matter? A brave 
creature like you !” 

“One ought to have wings!” said she, feebly. 

Lucan immediately began again to ascend the path, supporting 
and half dragging Julia, who was almost faint. 

At last he had the satisfaction of setting foot on a projection of 
ground, a sort of narrow esplanade along the face of the cliff. With 
an effort he drew up Julia, all _ ting. Her head drooped and 
settled itself on Lucan’s breast. e heard her arteries and her heart 
beating with terrible violence. Gradually her agitation subsided. 
She slowly raised her head, partially opened her long lashes, and, 
looking at him with an intoxicated gaze : 

“Tam so happy !” she murmured ; “I should like to die here.” 

Lucan thrust her from him roughly to the length of his arm ; then, 
suddenly seizing her again, and embracing her madly with a terrible 
ge esture, he cast one awful look at her, and another at the abyss. 

he surely believed they were going to perish together. Her lips 
paled slightly ; then siniled; and, half turning her head: 

“ With you? ” said she ; “what j oy!” 

At the same instant the sound of voices was heard a short distance 
above them. Lucan recognized those of Clotilde and the count. 
His arm suddenly relaxed, and removed itself from around Julia. 
Without speaking, but with an imperious gesture, he showed her 
the path which curved around the rock. 


“ Without you, then!” she said, with a sweet, proud accent. 
Then she followed him. 


Two minutes later they were on the top of the cliff, telling Clotilde 


of the ; ais of their ascent, which sufficiently gccounted for their 
visible discomposure. They thought so, at least. 
In the evening, after dinner, Julia, M. de Moras, and Clétilde took 


a walk under the yoke-elms in the garden. M. de Lucan, after keep- 
ing them company for some time, left them, with the excuse that he 
had some letters to write. He remained for only a few moments in 
his library, where the voices from the garden caught his ear, and 
agitated his. soul. The wish for absolute solitude, for meditation, 
— ps also some strange and unavowed sentiment, led him to the 

ies’ walk, stamped for him with an ineffaceable remembrance. 
There, for a long time and with slow steps, he paced, in the profound 
darkness in which nightfall had immersed it. He wished to take 
counsel of his soul, to talk with it face to face, to sound his feelings 
to their very depths. What he there discovered terrified him. It 


‘was a mad intoxication, exalted by the suspicion of crime. Duty, 


loyalty, honor, everything which opposed itself as an obstacle to his 
prey: only exasperated its violence, The pagan Venus had bitten 
heart, and. ieuaed his blood to io pola, The image of that fatal 
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beauty was there, inexorable, in his burning brain, before his dis- 
tracted vision. In spite of himself he greedily inhaled its languors, 
its perfume, its breath. 

he sound of a light step on the sand made him stop. Through 
the obscurity he saw a white figure approach. 

It was she. 

By a hardly conscious movement, he threw himself into the dark 
angle of one of the massive columns which supported the ruins at 
the back of the wood. A mass of foliage increased the darkness 
there. She came on, her head bent, and with her usual supple, rhyth- 
mical motion. She went to the small pool which received the waters 
of the stream, meditated for a few minutes on its edge, then returned. 
A second time she passed by the ruin without raising her eyes, as 
though profoundly absorbed. Lucan was convinced that she had no 
suspicion of his presence, when, all of a sudden, and without inter- 
rupting her walk, she turned her head slightly, and flung behind her 
the one word: “Adieu!” in a tone so soft, so sweet, so mournful, 
that one would have thought a tear had fallen on a musical crystal. 

It was a supreme moment. It was one of those moments when 
the fate of a man is decided for weal or for woe through all eternity. 
M. de Lucan knew it. If he yielded to the attraction of passion, of 
vertigo, of pity, which, with a violence almost irresistible, urged him 
toward this beautiful and unhappy woman—who was ready to fall 
at his feet, on his heart—he knew that his was a soul forever lost and 
despairing. This crime, though it should remain hidden from all, 
would forever separate him from everything that he had hitherto held 
in respect, as sacred and inviolable; of these, there would remain 
to him nothing more, either on earth or in heaven ; there would be no 
longer faith, or goodness, or honor, or friend, or—God! In that one 
moment the moral universe would vanish. 

He accepted the “ Adieu,” but he did not answer it. -The white 
figure sped away, and was soon lost in the darkness. 

In the family circle the evening passed away as usual. Julia, pale, 
anxious, and haughty, worked at her tapestry in silence. Lucan 
noticed that, on retiring, she kissed-her mother with unusual fervor. 

It was not long before he, himself, retired. Assailed by the most 
dreadful fears, he did not lie down. ‘Toward morning, only, he 
threw himself on his bed. It was about five o’clock, and the dawn 
had hardly broken, when he thought he heard some one walk cau- 
tiously along the corridor and down the staircase. He arose. The 
windows of his room opened on the court. He saw Julia cross it, 
dressed in a riding-habit. She went into the stables, and came out 
again a few minutes later. A servant led her horse to her, and helped 
her to mount. This man, dressed in the slightly eccentric costume 
devised by herself, appeared to see nothing alarming in this whim of 
& morning ride. 

After some minutes of anxious thought, M. de Lucan came to a 
decision, He directed his steps toward the room of the Count de 
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Moras. To his extreme astonishment he found him up and dressed. 
On seeing Lucan enter, the count was struck with amazement. He 
fixed upon him a penetratin and manifestly troubled gaze. 

* What is it, then?” said e, at last, in a low, broken voice. 

‘Nothing serious, I hope,” replied Lucan. ‘“ Nevertheless, I am 
uneasy. Julia has gone out on horseback. As you are up, you have 
no doubt seen and poard her, as well as myself.” 

“ Yes,” said Moras, who had continued to gaze at Lucan with an 
expression of unutterable stupefaction ; “ yes,” he repeated, recover- 
ing himself with difficulty, “‘and I am truly glad—very glad to see 
you, my dear friend.” 

While uttering these simple words, de Moras’ voice was embar- 
rassed ; a veil of moisture passed over his eyes. 

‘Where can she have gone at this hour?” he continued, with his 
usual firmness of voice. 

“T don’t know ; some new fancy, I suppose. But she has seemed 
to me to have been unusually strange and gloomy for some time. 
We will try to follow her, if you wish.” 

“Let us go, my friend,” said the count, coldly, after a pause of 
strange hesitation. 

They left the chateau, carrying their fowling-pieces, so as to make 
it appear as though, following a frequent enough custom, they were 
going to shoot some sea-birds. When it came to selecting a& route, 
M. de Moras looked at Lucan inquiringly. 

“The only danger that occurs to me is from the cliffs. Some 
words which escaped her yesterday make me fear that the peril lies 
there ; but, being on horseback, she will have to make a long circuit. 
By going through the woods, we can get there before her.” 

They plunged into the forest to the west of the chateau, and pushed 
on silently and swiftly. The road led them directly out on: the top 
of the cliffs which they had visited the day before. On this side, the 
woods projected into an irregular point, the farthest trees of which 
almost touched the very edge of the precipice. As, while feverishly 
hastening their pace, they approached this extreme verge, Lucan 
suddenly stopped : 

‘* Listen !” said he. 

The sound of a horse’s galop on the hard soil was distinctly heard. 
They galoped ahead. 

A low ridge separated the wood from the top of the cliff. This 
they surmounted at half-speed, helping themselves‘along by the aid 
of the hanging branches. Then, while themselves hidden by the 
underbrush and the foliage, a harrowing spectacle presented itself to 
their gaze. Ata short distance to their left Julia-was coming, in a 
mad galop, along the oblique border of the wood, apparently mak- 
ing a straight line for the edge of the precipice. "They believed, at 
first, that the horse had run away with her, but they saw that she 
was ‘lashing its sides in order to increase its s still further. 

She was then about a hundred yards from the two men, and would 
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soon pass them. Lucan mnreng forward in order to get to the other 
side of the ridge, when M. de Moras’ hand clutched his arm violently, 
and kept him back. They looked at each other. Lucan was con- 
founded by the startling change which had suddenly contracted the 
count’s features, and hollowed his eyes. In his fixed gaze Lucan 
read, at one and the same moment, an unfathomable griefand an inexor- 
able resolution. He understood that there was no longer any secret 
between them. He obeyed the look ; which, moreover, had for him 
only an expression of trust and friendly suppheneen: He grasped 
with rigid hand the hand of his friend, and remained motionless. 
The horse sped by at a few paces distance like an arrow, his breast 
covered with foam; whilst Julia, beautiful, graceful, and charming 
even at this terrible moment, sat lightly in her saddle. oe Vanes 

A few feet from the edge of the cliff the horse, becoming aware. of 
the precipice, abruptly shied and turned half round. She rode back, 
took up position, and urging him with whip and voice, launched 
him once more toward the dreadfulabyss. The animal again re- 
fusing the formidable obstacle, the young woman, with hair loosened, 
eyes flashing, and nostrils distended, turned him round, and forced 
him to back step by step to the brink of the precipice. The horse, 
smoking, rearing, raised himself almost erect, projecting his full 
height against the gray morning sky. 

Lucan felt the nails of M. de Moras digging into'his flesh. 

Then the horse was conquered ; his hind legs left the firm earth, 
and encountered—space. He turned over ; his fore-feet beat the air 
convulsively, 

An instant later the cliff was void. There was no sound, In the 
deep abyss, the fall and the death had been alike silent. 


THE END, 
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1845, 
“‘You’ll never meet a more sufficient 
man.” Othelio, iii., 4. 
9, M. —DICKENS DIED, 1870. 
He was the author !’’ 
I, Henry VI, iv., 6. 
10. T. —THE DUTCH LAND IN NEW YORK, 1667. 
“Strange ises, as, to be a Dutchman 
to-day, an lish) man to-morrow, or 
in the shane of two countries at once, 
Spaniard from the upward.’ 
11, W. —COPERNICUS DIED, 1543. 
“Tt is the stars, the stars above us, 
govern our conditions.” Lear’, iv., 3. 
‘9. Th.—WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT DIED, 1878. 
“‘Well readin poetry and, jother books, 
good ones, I warrant y 
Tamir aming of the Shrew, i., 2. 
13. F. —FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW a 
1864, 
“to thee thy liberty set thee from 
urance.’’ 


Love’s Labour’s Lost, iii., 1. 


14, S. —HARRIET BEECHER STOWE BORN, 
1812. 
Hamlet, i., 5. 
“Poor Tom’s a-cold.”’ Lear, iii., 4. 
“Cabin.”  T'weifsth Night, i., 5. 
15. S. MARGARET JONES EXECUTED FOR 
WITCHCRAFT, BOSTON, 1648. : 


“Murder most it foul, as in the best it 
but this foul, _strangé 
: Hamiet, i., 5. 


16. M. —-DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH DIED, 1722, 


“Tite, be the scan vanish with my 
6 iw wi v 


17, T. —BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL, 1775. 


“Now is the sun upon the highmost hill 
of this day’s journey.” Romeo, ii., 5. 


18. W.—BATTLE OF WATERLOO, 1815. 


‘* Honour for valour, death for his 
ambi ies this Ceasar was a 
tyrant.” 


Julius Cesar, iii., 2. 
19, Th. —EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN SHOT, 1867. 


m of a fo 
J Jan, iv., 2, 


20. F. —ACCESSION ' OF QUEEN VICTORIA, 
1837, 


*‘Here I and sorrows sit.’ 
John, iii., 1. 
21, S. —LONGEST DAY. 
“O, but for m love, would turn to 
** This is ‘the short and the long of it.” 
erry Wives of Windsor. 


22. S, —GREELEY EXPEDITION RESCUED, 1884. 


reside in region of thick- 
ribbed ice, ’tis too horrible ! I 
* thank you for this comfort.” 
Measure for Measure, iii., 1. 


23, M.—BATTLE OF SPRINGFIELD, 1780. 


**I am afeard pend Sow Ble well that 
die in a bat Henry V., iv., 1. 


24, T. —DUMAS THE ELDER BORN, 1803. 


** Alexander the Great.”’ 
Henry V., iv., 7. 


25. We—CUSTER MASSACRED BY INDIANS, 
1876, 

“This is the bloodiest shame, the 
wildest savagery, the Yep stroke that 
ever mage penne presented to the tears of so: 
remorse. Joh n, iv., 3. 

26, Th.—GEORGE IV. DIED, 1830, 
“A clod module of 


Tro; alty. John, Vu 
—JOSEPH SMITH KILLED, 1844, 
“Let death ant honesty go with your 


posirs Well that Ende Welt, iv., 4. 


28, S. —PRESIDENT MADISON DIED, 1836. 
QUEEN VICTORIA CROWNED, 1838. 
“Here is my throne, bid: Biggs bow 
to it.” . John, iii., 1. 
29. S. —HENRY CLAY DIED, 1852. 
““ What surety of the world, what hope, 
what stay, 
When this was now a and now is 
clay.” 
30, M. —GUITEAU HANGED, 1882. 
** A villain, a recreant and most degen- 
erate traitor.” 
Richard IT., i., 1. 


BELFORD CO., 18-22 East 18th Street (cor. Broadway), New York. 
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Yellowstone National Park 


SCIENCE. 


Prof. Joun Murr, California’s distinguished geologist, speaking 
of the Yellowstone National Park, says: 
“Situated in the heart of the Rocky Mauytaine, 
on the broad, rugged summit of the continent, amid 
snow and < and dark, shaggy forests, where the 
great rivers take their rise, it surpasses in wakeful, 
exciting interest, any other region yet discovered on 
the face of the globe.” 


RELIGION. 


Rey. T. DeWirr Tatmace, the eminent divine, in speaking of 
the Yellowstone National Park, says: 

“ After all poetry has exhausted itself, and all the 
Morans, and Bierstadts, and other enchanting artists 
have completed their canvas, there will be other 
revelations to make, and other stories of its beauty 

and wrath, splendor and agony, to be recited. 
~ “The Yellowstone Park is the geologist’s paradise.” 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


For copy of Wonderland, Yellowstone Park Folder, and 
other illustrated publications, address any traveling passenger 
agent of the Company, or 


CHAS. FPHEH, 
GP AN. Pelt My 
| St. Paul, Minn. 
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SOUTHERN 


COMPANY 


OFFERS A CHOICE OF 


THREE 3 ROUTES 


CALIFORNIA 


THE 


SUNSET ROUTE 


THROUGH NEW ORLEANS. 


THE 


CENTRAL ROUTE 


THROUGH OGDEN. 


THE 


SHASTA ROUTE 


THROUGH PORTLAND. 


J. C. STUBBS, R. CRAY, T. H. GOODMAN, 
8d Vice President. Gen. Trafic Manager, Gen. Pass, é Tkt. Agt. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


W. C. NEIMYER, Gen. West. Agt. E. HAWLEY, Asst. Gen. Trafic Manager, 
204-CLARK STREET, CHICAGO. NEw YORK. 
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JOAQUIN. MILLER 


AUTHOR OF 
**SONGS OF THE SIERRAS” 
“SONGS OF LANDS” 
TC, 


JOAQUIN. MILLER 


AUTHOR OF 
“SONGS OF THE SIERRAS” 
‘**SONGS OF LANDS” 
ETC. 


PATIENCE STAPLETON 


AUTHOR OF 
“KADY” 


BY 


PATIENCE STAPLETON 


AUTHOR OF 
‘‘BABE MURPHY” 


PECK—NYE—QUAD 


BY 
JAMES STEELE 


BOOKS 


BELFORD-CLARKE NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MY OWN STORY —Illustrated by True 


Williams. 12mo, Cloth, Gold and Bl 
Lithograph Paper Cover, 5oc. 

“The story of Joaquin Miller’s wonderfully ro- 
mantic and thrilling life among the Modoc Indians, 
with realistic incidents of life in the Far West during 
the days of the 49’ers and graphic descriptions of the 
sublime scenery of the Rocky Mountains,” 


» Bt.00. 


THE DANITES IN THE SIERRAS— 
12mo, Lithograph Paper Cover, 50c. 


The book that gave birth to the familar phrase 
‘* The glorious climate of California,” gave Mormonism 
its death-blow, and swept ‘‘ The Danites” as an organ- 
ized body from the earth. The most powerful story 
of California life ever written. 


BABE MURPHY—1:2mo, Cloth, Gold and 
Black, $1.00. Lithograph Paper Cover, soc. 


Beyond all question one of the brightest novels 
that has been published for years. The reader is kept 
spell-bound from the first page to. the last. 


KADY—12mo, Cloth, $1.00. Lithograph 
Paper Cover, 50c. 

** A book whose reading will make another work from the same 
pen eagerly sought for.”— 7imes, Chicago. 

** Tn fine delineation of characters, for vi 
clear telling of the story, ‘Kady’ is remarkable.” : a 

—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

“ There is a breath of odorous life from the mountain pines of 
the cafions ; the gold of the Colorado sunshine brightens the pages, 
and the native modesty of the heroine forms a tint of pearl-like 
purity."—Denver Republican. 


*«*Kady’ is a bright and lively Rocky Mountain story. The 
action and sg) are vigorous, and the emotion is hearty and 
natural."— Brooklyn Eagle. 


‘* Mrs. Stapleton’s methods are direct and powerful. She uses 
her material with ease and skill”—Chicago Tribune. 


3 OF A_ KIND—The best writings of 
America’s Favorite Humorists. Profusely I[llus- 
‘trated. «2mo, Cloth, Gold and Black, $1.00, 
Lithograph Paper Cover, soc. 


movement and 


OLD CALIFORNIA DAYS—lllustrated 


with over 40 drawings by True Williams. 


Izmo, 
Cloth, $1.00. Paper Cover, Soc. 

“ He gives a sympathetic and graphic picture of those features 
of California which yet reveal her former strange history, and con- 
trasts this with the modern days and ways with the skill of a good 
observer.”—St. Louis Repudlic. 

** His pictures of life in California during the dreamy centuries 
of the Spanish dominion, and his sketches of the stormy episodes 
atténding the Argonaut invasion are vivid and artistic.” 

—I/ndianapolis Sentinel, 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of price by 


BELFORD-CLARKE CO., PUBLISHERS, CHICAGO. 


_ 
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THE BELFORD 


PRIZE PAPERS ON PRACTICAL QUESTIONS. 


Tue publishers of Brtrorp’s Macazrxe offer the under-mentioned prizes for the 
most effective short papers on the leading topics of the day. 

Excellent treatises by professional writers, and others by doctrinaires, 
abound, but the publishers are of opinion that the interests of the country 
will just now be better served by the handy presentation of facts, deduc- 
tions, suggestions, and criticisms by those practically informed upon the 
actual working of legislation affecting the great agricultural, manufacturing, 


industrial, commercial, and kindred interests. Clearer light may come from | 


the distant centres of industries than is obtainable in a metropolis. 

Pithy statements, for and against the subjects set, are desired, and they 
will be judged by their practical utility, originality, and style. 

The conditions are given below, and are final in every respect. 


THE PRIZES will be $25 in cash, or a handsome set of THE 
WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, 15 vols., half calf or 
half morocco, retail value $45, for the Dont Paper in the 
Affirmative. 


Also a prize of $25 cash, or a set of THE WORKS OF CHARLES 
DICKENS, 15 vols., half calf or half morocco, retail value 
$45, for the Best Paper in the Negative. 


There will be no~second prizes, but a selection of the next best papers 
on both sides will earn the compliment of being printed in Bertrorn’s Mac- 
AZINE, unless the writers expressly object to this purely honorary distinction. 


THE RULES. 


Each paper must contain not fewer than 300 nor more than 350 words. 
Competitors must write their full names and addresses upon a separate 
piece of paper, using what signature they please to their essays. 


IMPORTANT. It will be impossible to include in the competition, papers 
arriving later than June 25th, but they will be returned to the senders. 


THE SUBJECT. 


The question for discussion this month is Prohibition: which does 
it most prohibit, drunkenness or constitutional liberty ? 
The two successful papers, with a selection from the rest, will appear in the 
August number of Bztrorn’s Magazine. 
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WILL BE ISSUED IN APRIL. 


DEA RT ms 


—-OF— 


Comprising their Life and Work as recorded in their 
Diaries from 181 2 to 1883. 


With the addresses and speeches of Sir Moses; his correspondence with 
ministers, ambassadors, and representatives of public bodies; personal 
narratives of his missions in the cause of humanity; firmans and edicts 
of Eastern monarchs; his opinions on financial, political, and religious 
subjects, and anecdotes and incidents referring to men ‘of his time, as 
related by himself. 3 


EDITED BY Dr. L. LOEWE, 


Member of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, of the Societe 
Asiatique of Paris, of the Numismatic Society of London, etc. (one of tke 
Members of the Mission to Damascus and Constantinople under tke 
late Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart., in the year 1840), 


ASSISTED BY HIS SON: 


In Two Octavo Volumes, with Illustrations. 
Cloth, $5.00; Half Morocco, $8.00; Full Morocco, $10.00. 
SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 


Agents wishing choice of territory must make application early. 
The prospectus is now ready. 


BELFORD-CLARKE COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 


109 & 111 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BOOKS 


A BOOK THAT EVERY LADY SHOULD STUDY AND EVERY HOUSEHOLD POSSESS. 


FACTS FOR LADIES. 


DINING, by Kinsley—HEALTH OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN, by 
R. A. Gunn, A.M,,M.D.—BEAUTY AND HOUSE DECORATION, 
Edited by AMY G. AYER. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED WITH PORTRAITS OF THE REIGNING 
QUEENS OF BEAUTY, AND WITH EXAMPLES OF 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 

This is a book expressly for ladies. It deals exhaustively and intelligently 


with a vast number of subjects concerning which all ladies should be thoroughly 
informed. 


The work, in its various departments, is the result of long experience 


and practical ‘demonstration. The authorities in each department being of the 
highest standing. The chapters on 


DINING, by Kinsley, the well-known Restaurateur, who has built up the 
largest business of its kind west of New York City ; 


THE MEDICAL DEPARTMENT: Health of Women and Children, by the 
eminent and popular physician, R. A. GUNN, A.M., M.D., and 


BEAUTY AND HOUSE DECORATION, having been arranged under the per- 
_ sonal supervision of the Editor, 


Mrs. AMY G. AYER, 


make the whole work one of EXCEPTIONAL MERIT, THOROUGHNESS, AND 
RELIABILITY. 


A BOOK FOR WOMEN, 
EDITED BY WOMEN, 
PUBLISHED BY WOMEN, 


—AND— 


SOLD BY WOMEN. 


ABOUT 400 PAGES. 


Bound in Best English Cloth, Embossed in Gold and Maroon, : oo $2.50 
‘‘ Full Gilt Edges, Embossed in Gold and Maroon, - 8.25 
“  “ Half Morocco, Cloth Sides, Marbled Edges, Gold Side and Back, - - 4.75 


This book is sold exclusively by subscription. For terms, etc., address 


Amy C. AYER, PUBLISHER, 


Or 109 & 111 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Mrs. SAADI M. JOHNSTONE, 20 E. 18th St., N. ¥. 
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MRS. BOSWORTH’S 
ELOCUTIONARY STUDIES 
FOR AMATEGRS, 


FOR USE IN THE HOME AND SCHOOL, 


EMBRACING 
A Large Selection of Materials for High-Class Entertainments, with Outlines in Iilustration 


— OF — 


A DELSARTE DRILL, 
Hints on Costuming, etc., Pieces specially adapted for ‘“‘The Daughters of the King.” 


— BY— 


BESSIE BRYANT BOSWORTH, 


TEACHER OF ELOCUTION IN THE ‘‘ CHICAGO FEMALE COLLEGE” AND “ILLINOIS MILITARY ACADEMY.” 


One Handsome 12mo Volume, beautifully bound in cloth, $1.25. 


WHAT THE PRESS SAYS: 


THE STANDARD, CHICAGO. 

‘‘Mrs. Bosworth shows, in the preparation of this book, the same enthusiastic devotion to her 
and the same practical skill, as in her teaching. Her aim, evidently, is to provide a book which s 
answer all the p 3s of books of this character, and in the best way. . . . The illustrations 
given of Delsarte Drill, in attitude, movement, and gesture, with a view to proper elocutio expres- 
sions, with directions for costuming, etc., add much to the practical value of the book. e cannot 
doubt that in ‘the home and school,’ for which they have fan especially prepared, Mrs. Bosworth’s 
studies will be highly popular.” 


THE TRIBUNE, CHICAGO. 

_.‘*Mrs. Bosworth’s Elocutionary Studies for Amateurs contains capital selections for recitations, 
with directions for action, costume, and stage management.” 
THE INTERIOR, CHICAGO, 

‘*In it will be found much material for the preparation of entertainments at home and in school. 
. .._. Mrs. Bosworth is an experienced teacher of elocution, and her suggestions and studies will be 
received with thankfulness by ambitious amateur readers and impersonators.” 

SATURDAY EVENING HERALD, CHICAGO. { 

‘* Mrs. Bosworth has compiled a book that will be quite as valuable for what it suggests, as for 
the excellent taste manifested in the selection of pieces for reading or recitation. The hints as to geese | 
and costume and other details, thongh brief, are most important. We are not aware of any other boo 
of this class in which 20 much attention has been paid to these matters. Though ovr readers should 
have a dozen ‘ Readers’ or ‘Speakers’ on their shelves, they would do well to get Mrs. Bosworth’s book ; 
it would make a happy and useful thirteenth.” 


For sale by booksellers generally, or will be mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 


BELFORD-CLARKE COMPANY, Publishers, CHICAGO. 


BELFORD COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
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Muscular Strength 


Depends upon the general health of the body, and especially 
upon the purity and vigor of the blood. To supply that fluid 
with healthy nourishment and maintain its natural force and 
vitality, no other preparation is 
so effective as 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


It gives tone to the assimila- 
tive, or blood-making, organs 
and assists the kidneys in 
eliminating from the system 
all poisonous and debilitating 
acids. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is, 
therefore, recommended to all 
who are desirous of having firm 
and fully-developed muscles. 


“Some time ago I found my system. en- 
tirely run down. I had a feeling of constant 
fatigue and languor and very little ambition 
for any kind of effort. A friend advised me 
to try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, which I did with 
the best results. It has done me more good 
than all other medicines I have ever used.” 
— FRANK MELLOWS, Chelsea, Mass. 


“Last spring I suffered from general de- 
bility and loss of appetite. I began to take 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and felt much better. 
By its continued use my strength was fully 
restored. Other members of my family have 
been greatly benefited by the use of this 
medicine.”—S. BROWN, So. Merrimuck, N. H. 

‘“Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has a well-deserved 
reputation in this locality for restoring to 
healthy, vigorous action the vital organs 
when they have become weakened or ex- 
; : hausted. I have used it in my family for 

tio this purpose, especially after the system 
ee had become depleted from malarial attacks,” 
—C. Cc. HAMILTON, Emberson, Texas. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared By Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowett, Mass. 


Sold by Druggists. Price $1, Six bottles, $5. Worth $6 a bottle. 
THE LIVER, 


When out of order, involves every organ of the body. Remedies for some other derange- 
nent are frequently taken without the least effect, because it is the liver which Is the real 
source of the trouble, and until that is set right there can be no health, strength, or comfort 
in any part of the system, Mercury, in some form, is the usual specific for a sluggish liver; 
but a far safer and more effective medicine is Ayer's Pills. For loss of appetite, bilious 
troubles, constipation, indigestion, and sick headache, these Pills are unsurpassed, 


Ayer’s Pills, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C, Ayer & Co,, Lowell, Mass. Sold by Druggists and Dealers in Medicines, 


KISS) | 
MISCELLANEOUS 
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COMPILED BY “PELEG” FOR 


1890 


BELFORD’S MAGAZINE. 


1, T. —BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG BEGUN, 
1863, 


Meade hath me fame.” 
Henry VI., iv., 8. 
harder matched, greate 
victory.” Veg 
2, W. —PRESIDENT GARFIELD SHOT, 1881. 
After life’s fitful 
Presson hes done 
Macbeth, iii., 2. 
3, Th. -ROUSSEAU DIED, 1778, 
* Riddling confession finds but riddling 
shrift.” Romeo and Juliet, ii,, 3. 
4, F. —INOEPENDENCE DAY, 1776. 
“The yearly course that brings this day 


abou 
Shall never seo it hojiday, 


ohn, 1. 
"A din ear, to 
‘empest, ii., 1, 


5, 8. —P. T. BARNUM GORN, 1810, 
‘So cunning and so young erty.’ 
“Tamo nev 
fellow, I can tell you that,” 
King Va, 
6. S. —SAMUEL LOVER DIED, 1868. 


‘Wont to be so full of songs,”’ 
Lear, i., 4. 


** Lovers are given to poetry.” 
Like It, ill, 8. 


7, M. —CONSPIRATORS, LINCOLN’S ASSASSI- 
NATION, HANGED, 1866. 


“Wh t be c lot 4 = 


8. T. —PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY xy 
1822, 


of apirit as the month of May, 
us as phe sun midsum- 


9, W. ~EDMUND BURKE DIED, 1797. 
"You at," 
our name ia gre 
10, Th.—GREELEY NOMINATED FOR vel 
DENT, 1872, 

Thriftiess ambition, that will ravin up 


11, F. —ALEXANDRIA BOMBARDED, 1882. 
‘*With a bombast circumstance 
Horribly stuffed with epithets of war."’ 
Othello, i., 1. 
12, S. —ALEX, HAMILTON SHOT, 1804, 


“Folly in fools bears not, 80 strong a note 
As toolery in the wise.” 
Love's Labour’s Lost, v., 2. 


13. S$, —ORAFT RIOTS IN NEW YORK, 1863. 


‘I never did see such pitiful rascals |” 
1. Henry IV., iv., 2. 


14, M. —THE BASTILE STORMED, 1789. 
“Do t 
hell, and gay I sent 
Til, Henry Vi., ¥., 6. 
15, T. —CRUSADERS CAPTURE JERUSALEM, 


1099. 
“‘A power of lish shall we le S 
chase tn Chose holy fiel 
I. Henry [V., i., 1. 


16, W. —MARGARET FULLER OSSOLI DIED, 1850. 
“* Alas, she is drowned !”’ 
Hamlet, iv., 7. 


17, Th. —CHARLOTTE CORDAY GUILLOTINED, 
1798. 


all his hairs mn fives, 3 m at 


18. F. "DECLARATION OF PAPAL INFALLIBIL- 
ITY, 1870. 
“Not till B 4 make men of some other 


aye "Ado About Nothing, ii., 1. 


19, S. —FOUR WOMEN HANGED FOR WITCH- 
CRAFT IN MASSAGHUSETTS, 1692. 


“Many ay good, pangs ing, 


“Thave other holy reasons, such as they 
“All's Weill that End's Well, i,, 3 
20. 8, ~CONFEDERATE CONGRESS, RICH- 
OND, 1861, 
ote stands on me to defend, pot 


21, M. —ROBERT BURNS DIED, 1796. 
“Burns!” 
Henry VIII, ili,, 2. 
Goodfellow |’ 
mmer Night's Dream, ii., 1. 
Bonny Robin is my joy.” 
Hamlet, iv., 6, 


22, T. —GREAT RAILWAY STRIKE, 1877. 


‘*Tam joined with no sixpenny atrik 
but with nobility apd 


23. W.—GEN. GRANT DIED, 1685. 
‘* His life was gentle, and the elements 
in him that Nature 
And aay ‘all thy worl world a 
** Bo f are means t 
25, F. —SAM HOUSTON DIED, 1863. 


have by hard adventum fous nd pajne 
0 


26, —LORD PREMIER OF 


LAND, 1886, 
" Salisbury, good | x ith 
thee, for framed ‘Of he 
truth of valour.” op Be 


27. S. —FRENCH REVOLUTION, 1830. 
“Done like turn, and 
again |” I. Henry VL, iil,, 3. 
28, M. —THE ALABAMA SAILED FROM LIVER- 
POOL, 1862. 
f ” 
T have. of sinking,” 
29. T. —NIAGARA BRIDGE COMPLETED, 1848. 
Here lies the water ; j, 8008: here stands 
the man ; good.” Hamilet, v., 1. 
30, W.—WILLIAM PENN DIED, 1718. 


as a and a-babbled of 
fields (Penn’s syl 1.” 
Henry V., ii., 3. 


31, Th.—GOOD DAY FOR A HOLIDAY. 


“‘I take but two shirts out with me, and 
I mean not to sweat extrao peer: 
Il, Henry TV., i., 


Published Monthly. 


BELFORD CO., 18-22 East 18th Street (cor. Broadway), New York. 
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[VE MADE Illustrated Advertisements for Pyle’s Pearline, 

Waterbury Watch Co., P. Lorillard & Co., and many other 
leading advertisers. If you will send me your card, together 
with such other advertising matter you have used, | will submit 
you an idea on approval. No charge unless accepted. 

I have also a catalogue containing over 500 designs suitable 
for current advertising, a copy of which will be mailed on receipt 
of 25 cents. Be good enough, please, to mention BELrorp’s 


MAGAZINE. 
Pa... &, BROWN, 


Hodvertising Sketches and Photo-Engraver, 


35 & 37 FRANKFORT STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Vay, 


THE SEASONS UP IN THE BEAR COUNTRY. 


Dedicated to the Old Settler. B. GOSH. . 


| 


SPRING. 


- OUR FORUM: An Independent Department. 


Under this title, Bezrorp’s Macaztxe will hereafter set apart a limited space in 
each issue for free discussion of the economic problems now so urgently pressing 
for solution. 

Contributions are invited from all who may desire to express their views ; and 
equal privilege will be given to all opinions, however they may conflict with those 
held by the conductors of the Magazine, provided only they be expressed in fairly- 
written English, and involve nothing morally offensive. 

Every contribution must be signed with the name and post-office address of 
the writer. The publishers, of course, accept no responsibility for any opinions 
that may be advanced in this department. 

Papers must be brief. “Our Forum” is not intended for exhaustive economic 
treatises. Its object is suggestion rather than complete demonstration ; to show 
the directions in which men are thinking, rather than the complete arguments by 
which their theories are supported. The right is reserved to condense contributions, 
or to state their purport briefly, when deemed advisable. 

Communications should be addressed 


Editor “OUR FORUM,” 


BELFORD’S MAGAZINE, New York. 
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SUMMER. 


ROBERT HENDERSON, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


COAL and WOOD, 


108 & 10 WEST 25th STREET, 


Near Sixth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


Telephone Call, 376-21st St. 


> 
| 


Sank 
AUTUMN. 


GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP 


Will contribute the long novel for the August 


number of 
BELFORD’S MAGAZINE, 
BRIDE’S WREATHS, 


A Powerful Love Story. 


7 
’ 
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WINTER. 


EDWARD C. HALL, Vice-Pres’t. RICHARD T. PULLEN, Sec’y. 


HALL’S SAFE « LOCK CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF HALL’S PATENT 


Bank Locks & Vault Work 


324 Broadway, New York. 


Cincinnati, Kansas City, Chicago, San Francisco, St. Louis, Cleveland, and Louisville. 


H U M O RO U S 
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WILL BE ISSUED IN APRIL. 


Moses AND LADY MONTEFIORE, 


Comprising their Life and Work as recorded in their 
Diaries from 1812 to 1883. 


With the addresses and speeches of Sir Moses; his correspondence with 
ministers, ambassadors, and representatives of public bodies; personal 
narratives of his missions in the cause of humanity; firmans and edicts 
of Eastern monarchs; his opinions on financial, political, and religious 
subjects, and anecdotes and incidents referring to men of his time, as 
related by himself. 


EDITED BY Dr. L. LOEWE, 


Member of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, of the Societe 
Asiatique of Paris, of the Numismatic Society of London, etc. (one of tke 
Members of the Mission to Damascus and Constantinople under the 
late Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart., in the year 1840), 


ASSISTED BY HIS SON. 


In Two Octavo Volumes, with Illustrations. 
Cloth, $5.00; Half Morocco, $8.00; Full Morocco, $10.00. 
SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 


Agents wishing choice of territory must make application early. 
The prospectus is now ready. 


BELFORD-CLARKE COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 
109 & 111 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Books 
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A BOOK THAT EVERY LADY SHOULD STUDY AND EVERY HOUSEHOLD POSSESS. 


FACTS FOR LADIES. 


DINING, by Kinsley—HEALTH OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN, by 
R, A. Gunn, A.M,,M.D.—BEAUTY AND HOUSE DECORATION, 
- Edited by AMY G. AYER. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED WITH PORTRAITS OF THE REIGNING 
QUEENS OF BEAUTY, AND WITH EXAMPLES OF 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 


This is a book expressly for ladies. It deals exhaustively and intelligently 
with a vast number of subjects concerning which all ladies should be thoroughly 
informed. 


The work, in its various departments, is the result of long experience 
and practical ‘demonstration. The authorities in each department beings ag the 
highest standing. The chapters on 


DINING, by K ‘insley, the well-known Restaurateur, who has built up the 
largest business of its kind west of New York City ; 


THE MEDICAL DEPARTMENT: Health of Women and Children, by the 
eminent and popular physician, R. A. GUNN, A.M., M.D., and 


BEAUTY AND HOUSE DECORATION, having been arranged under the per- 
sonal supervision of the Fditor, 


Mrs. AMY G. AYER, 


make the a work one of EXCEPTIONAL MERIT, THOROUGHNESS, AND 
RELIABILITY. 


A BOOK FOR WOMEN, 
| EDITED BY WOMEN, 
PUBLISHED BY WOMEN, 


—AND— 


SOLD BY WOMEN. 


ABOUT 400 PAGES. 


Bound in Bost English Oloth, Embossed in Gold and Maroon, ence 
‘‘ Full Gilt Edges, Embossed in Gold and Maroon, - 
“ “ Half Morocco, Cioth Sides, Marbled Edges, Gold Side and Back, - - 4.75 


This book is sold exclusively by subscription. For terms, etc., address 


Amy C. AYER, PuBLisHER, 


al 109 & 111 Wabash Ave., Chicago, I 
Mrs. SAADI M, JOHNSTONE, 20 E. 18th St., N. ¥. 
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MRS. BOSWORTH’S. 


ELOCUTIONARY STUDIES 


FOR AMATEURS, 


FOR USE IN THE HOME AND SCHOOL, 
EMBRACING 
A Large Selection of Materials for High-Class Entertainments, with Outlines in Illustration 


— OF — 


A DELSARTE DRILL, 
Hints on Costuming, etc., Pieces specially adapted for ‘‘The Daughters of the King.” 


— BY — 


_BESSIE BRYANT BOSWORTH, 


TEACHER OF ELOCUTION IN THE “ CHICAGO FEMALE COLLEGE” AND “‘ ILLINOIS MILITARY ACADEMY.” 


One Handsome 12mo Volume, beautifully bound in cloth, $1.26. 


WHAT THE PRESS SAYS: 


THE STANDARD, CHICAGO. 

‘‘Mrs. Bosworth shows, in the preparation of this book, the same enthusiastic devotion to her 
and the same practical skill, as in her teaching. Her aim, evidently, is to provide a book which s! 
answer all the p s of books of this character, and in the best way. . . . The illustrations 
given of Delsarte Drill, in attitude, movement, and gesture, with a view to proper elocutio expres- 
sions, with directions for costuming, etc., add much to the — value of the book. e cannot 


doubt that in ‘the home and school,’ for which they have especially prepared, Mrs. Bosworth’s 
studies will be highly popular.” ‘ 


THE TRIBUNE, CHICAGO. 


‘‘Mrs. Bosworth’s Elocutionary Studies for Amateurs contains capital selections for recitations, 
with directions for action, costume, and stage management.” 


THE INTERIOR, CHICAGO. 


‘In it will be found much material for the preparation of entertainments at home and in school. 
. . . Mrs. Bosworth is an experienced teacher of elocution, and her suggestions and studies will be 
received with thankfulness by ambitious amateur readers and impersonators. 


SATURDAY EVENING HERALD, CHICAGO. 

‘* Mrs. Bosworth has compiled a book that will be quite as valuable for what it suggests, as for 
the excellent taste manifested in the selection of pieces for reading or recitation. The hints as to posin 
and costume and other detaile, though brief, are most important. We are not aware of any other boo 
of this class in which so much attention has been paid to these matters. Though our readers should 
have a dozen ‘ Readers’ or ‘Speakers’ on their shelves, they would do well to get Bosworth’s book ; 
it would make a happy and useful thirteenth.” 


For sale by booksellers generally, or will be mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 


BELFORD-CLARKE COMPANY, Publishers, CHICAGO. 


BELFORD COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
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A FOUL INSINUATION. 


Mr. ‘YOUNGHUSBAND : ‘‘ My darlifg, this cool breeze is turning me into goose-flesh !” 
Mrs, YOUNGHUSBAND: ‘‘ My dear, don’t you think Mother Nature anticipated the breeze ?” 


MORAL MAXIMS FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


ALways wear fit 
-In corset and sash, 
If aches your head split— 
Never mind—cut a dash ! 
Don’t diet a bit, 
Eat ice-creams with hot hash ; 
Never sew, darn, or Kni 
Grandmotherly trash ! 
Write a novel ; omit 
Guileless love ; make a flash ! 
Sham Browningesqué wit ; 
Sense and stylishiness clash ; 
Of the former get quit. 
Parental rule siiash ; 
Never, never submit ! 
Try your skill a8 4 mash. 
Aim sure, make & hit; 
As to “ love ”"—don’t bé rash, 
wed-locks won’t split ; 
irls! Marry for cash! 
Pétxe. 


ODE TO FOURTH OF JULY. 
IN MEMORIAM. 


Owed to my glazier $5 for glass 
For the windows the rocket-fiends smash as they pass. 


Owed to the firemen $10 and thanks, 
For quenching the fire caused by firework cranks. 


Owed to my tailor $3—repairing 
The holes the squibs burnt in the pants I was wearing. 


Owed to my doctor $5 for talk ; : 

That’s “advice” ne’er again near a bonfire to walk ; 
And $5 more for plasters and pills, 

To heal all the hurts in the seat of my ills. 


Owed to my butcher, confectioner, baker, 
Wine-merchant, florist, and firework-maker 
Full $75 (I had no choice), 

For enabling a patriot (me /) to rejoice. 


Owed to my wife one thousand, at least, 
For helping me bear the woes of the feast. 


Owed to the Mayor and Police—a grudge 
For smiling at-wrongs and refusing to budge. 


Expect them to save us our rights! O fudge! 


ll 
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THE PACIFIC COAST. 


Passencer Train Service 


Whether you are going to Alaska, British Columbia, or other points 
of the North-Pacific coast, and propose to take the new and wonderful 
Canadian Pacific; whether you are going to the Yellowstone Park, Port- 
land, or to Puget Sound points (Tacoma, Seattle, etc.) via the scenic 
wonderland of the Northern Pacific or the attractions of the Great Northern, 
or should you wish to go straight through to San Francisco or Portland by 
the Overland Flyer of the Union Pacific, or prefer to see the wonderful 
scenery of the Rockies from the windows of the Denver and Rio Grande, or 
whether, for health and other reasons, you choose to take the more tropical 
Southern Pacific or the Santa Fe Route, you will find that the 
C. B, & Q. R. R. connects with them all. The BURLINGTON ROUTE 
is the great shuttle between Chicago and the Roekies—the great feeder to 
all these transcontinental or Pacific lines, connecting directly with all of 
them. 
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A LESSON IN PHILOSOPHY. 


‘* Ie you could marry next week, Amy, 
What sort of a man would you chooge?” 

‘* Well, I know the sort I would seek, Mamie, 
But the next best I wouldn’t refuse! - 


“Now, if I'd my choice, he should have a good voice, 
An elegant figure (and know how to show it), 

Be a Browningite too (/’m a bit of a blue) 
And a writer, not poet (nc, not if I know it), 

Have a fine English accent, a fortune (in reason), 

And must take me to London and Paris each season!” 


‘* Well, the man I gee choose must have wits, and be graced 
With good temper, good manners (good looks all the better), 
Have lofty ideas (but simple in taste) ; 
He needn’t write books (but a jolly love letter), 
Rich or poor, I should never be anxious to roam 
From my throne as the queen of his kingdom of home!” 


«Oo Amy, why don’t the right fish see our net?” 
“Mamie dear, we must just take the best we can oa - 


AN INFANT INDUSTRY. 
Scene: Smoking-room, Union Eagle Club. 
Hon. JAwBY AsKEW: “Don’t you think, now, we ought to form a Talking Trust, and ~ 
a prohibitory tariff on outsiders ?” 
Corp. TANNACE SPoRTLY: ‘‘ Why, certainly. Aint we home-bred producers — 
Hon. J. A : ‘* And consumers—” 
Rev. TALL SMALLPAGE: ‘‘Of time, perhaps, but not of victuals, much. Yow wine, eh ?” 
JupeGE ARK. FLoop: ‘ Wet our whistles, perhaps ; but the laborer is worthy of his hire—” 
Hon. Sou SINGER: ‘‘ Higher you call it? I guess we lower some, but it’s mighty hard to 
have to be dammed just when—” 
Hon. J. ASkEw: ‘‘ You are soaring heavenward on your peroration ; that’s so, Sol. Have 
another ?” 
GEN. ANACREON Stout: ‘‘Come to order, gentlemen, Shall we call it the League of the 
Professional Diners-out ? ” 
Hon. J. Askew: ‘Correct, with a sub-title setting forth that we are the Only Legitimate 
Purveyors of Clown business at anybody’s Delmonico dinners,” 


PHYSICAL LAW INFLUENCING SEK IK EMBRYO OF MAN AND BRUTE, 


SAMUBIL ‘x. THRE Y. 


This is a scientific book that should be read by every husband and wife. It points out bow the law of scx 
selection in embry may be yoo A and is veriten ina nr that will not offend the most modest. 

Tt haa received indorsements from the leading men in the profession as well as from the medical 
preas of the country. 

The New Yor Medical and biel insta author's lucid style and logical method show him to be no shallow 


209 pages, neatly bound in cloth, by matl, prepaid, $1.00. 


CLARK & ZUGAULA, Publishers, 35 & 37 Gold Street, New York City. 
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THE SALE AND THE SELL. 


Customer. ‘‘See here, Mr. Jehoshaphat, this suit I bought here last week is all faded, 
it looks like a tramp’s rig out.” 

Mr. J. “Vell, mein tear vrendt, vot ish der gomblaint ?” 

Customer. ‘‘ Why I expect you to change the goods or return my money, of course.” 

Mr. J. ‘‘Oo-oo! s’hellup me Yaweob! You vos neffer inshtrooctet in der law, my 
tear. Liss’n unto me; you gomes und you puys a sheap, a ferry sheap suit vrom me, 
shoost so; I sells you a shplendit Paris suit made oop speshly vor me in Loandon, ox- 
actly. Vell den, dat vos in May, und ven Shoon gomes in, dat shplendit suit shanges 
vrom shpring tints to loafly summer color, shelf-adabting, s’help me Yawcob! und here 
you gomes und gomblains pecause you gits two—two—oudfids mit der. brice ov von / 
Call agen, ma vrendt, ven you vants a vinter suit; dis vas my too busy day vor idle 
talkin’!” 

COULDN’T LIE. 


Summer Boarper. “Your advertisement expressly stated that there were no mos- 
quitoes around your place.” . 

Lanpiorp. ‘‘ Thet’s so, sir, an’ it’s the strick trewth.” 

Summer Boarper. ‘How can you look mein the face—all stung into blisters as it 
was in bed last night—and tell me that lie?” 

Lanpiorp. ‘‘The ways of Providence is wonderful strange, sir, they is fer sure! 
How could I or any trewth-lovin’ man hev foreseen as the blessid wind, which bloweth as 
it listeth, would a-took it in its head to swoop a blizzard o’ them tarnation Jersey skeeters 
right onto my homestid just as I’d mailed off them cire’lars? Tell yer what it is, the ills o’ 
life falls ekally on the just an’ the onjust, on me and on you, as is so cussed unphiler- 
sophicle.” (Boarder subsides.) 


Wanrtep.—A syndicate of capitalists prepared to insure insurers in insurance societies 
against insecure directors who, to insure a rapid increase of their own fortunes, insure 
misfortunes for insurers in their surely sinful syndicates. 


THE CENSUS. 


Census Envmerator. ‘ How many in family, Mr. Quiver?” 
Mr. Quiver. ‘‘ Well, call again in an hour or two and nurse ’ll be able to tell yer the 
kerreck number, see?” 


Mrs. Macunpy. ‘‘ Drat his imperence, the ould thafe!” 

Mr. Macunvy. ‘“ Fwhat’s the matter wid yez, anneyway ?” 

Mrs. Maaunpy. ‘Shure the blaggerd wuz after takin’ the sinses aff av me, blue blazes 
to the loikes av ’im !” 

Mr. Maeunpy. ‘‘ Hoch, sure an’ they tuk the sivin sinses away from yez tin years ago 
when they waz gatherin the Cinsuss, me jule, an’ be jabers I’ve nivver seen the signs ov 
wan left in yez since!” (Whack/ ‘Holy murther!”) 


Enumerator. ‘“ What’s this, sir? you have put down the figure ten opposite the ques- 
tion asking if you are married?” y 

Mr. Hennerex. That’s so, sir.” 

Enumerator. ‘'Am I to understand you are a Mormon, sir?” 

Mr. Hennerex. ‘Bless me! why, certainly not. You see, there’s my wife, well, 
she’s the one, and I’m—well—I’m the cipher, sir, that’s all.” 


ART BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


ILLUSTRATED NORTHERN AMERICA. 


900 Pages; 500 Engravings. Easy Seller. 


F, 8, LEVEY, 18-22 East 18th Street, New York. 
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SCIENCE. 


Prof. Joun Murr, California’s distinguished geologist, speaking 


of the Yellowstone National Park, says: 


“Situated in the heart of the Rocky Mountains, 
on the broad, rugged summit of the continent, amid 
snow and ice, and dark, shaggy forests, where the 
great rivers take their rise, it surpasses in wakeful, 
exciting interest, any other region yet discovered on 
the face of the globe.” 


RELIGION. 


Rev. T. DEWirr Tatmaas, the eminent divine, in speaking of 
the Yellowstone National Park, says: 
“ After all poetry has exhausted itself, and all the 
Morans, and Bierstadts, and other enchanting artists 
have completed their canvas, there will be other 
revelations to make, and other stories of its beauty 


and wrath, splendor and agony, to be recited. 
“The Yellowstone Park is the geologist’s paradise.” 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


For copy of Wonderland, Yellowstone Park Folder, and 
other illustrated publications, address any traveling passenger 
agent of the Company, or 


CHAS. Ss. 
G.P.g¢ TAN. P. RR, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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Shrewd Yankee 


Remarked, as he sat on the rail-fence, ‘‘Now, look a’ here, 
neighbor, you may sarch the hull univarsal world, and not find 
a med’cine as ‘ll cure up the rheumatiz ekal to 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


an’ I'll bet my number ten 
boots onitfurafact. It cured 
me slicker 'n greased lightnen 
ofS mole ten year ago, and I never had 
( no difficulty in them limbs 
since.” 


“About two years ago I received an injury 
in one of my knees, which resulted in my 
becoming so lame from muscular rheuma- 
tism that I could not move about without 
the aid of a cane. After suffering for some 
months, being convinced that my blood 
needed purifying, I began taking Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, and with improved health 
my lameness was entirely cured.” — Mrs. 
CAROLINE WILLIAMS, JZardwick, Vt. 

“ Thave suffered greatly from rheumatism, 
pains in my back, and general debility. 
After taking three bottles of Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla, I find myself no longer a sufferer, 
but am well.”—JoOHN F. DuFFy, 83 Green 
St., Boston, Mase. 

“A year ago I was confined to my house 
with rheumatism, My friends advised me to 
eall a physician, but I determined to take 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla instead. I used six 
— bottles of this medicine and was cured.’”’— 
. ©. R. BUTTERWORTH, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Ayer’s Sarsaparilla cured me of inflam- 
: matory rheumatism, from which I suffered 

for years.”—W. H. Moore, Durham, Jowa. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED By Dr. J. C. AYER & CO.; Lowett, Mass. 


Sold by Druggists, Price $1. Six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle, 


AS A HU LA, 


It is best not to attempt to remedy costiveness by the use of saline or drastic purgatives. 
When a cathartic medicine is needed, the most prompt and beneficial is Ayer’s Pills. 
Their effect is to restore the regular action of the bowels, without weakening them. Being 
sugar-coated, these Pills retain their medicinal virtues for a long time, and are easy to take. 


“T have used Ayer’s Pills in my family for several years, and always found them most 
effective in the relief of ailments arising from a disordered stomach, torpid liver, and 
constipated bowels.” CHARLES J. BOOTH, Olivewood, Pasadena P. 0., Cal. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 
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CHICAGO NORTHWESTERN 


RAILWAY 


RUNS 
THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 
ATTACHED TO 
SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


FROM CHICAGO TO 
OMAHA in 15's Hours. | SAN FRANCISCO in - 85 Hours. 


DENVER in  - - - 33% “ ST. PAUL in - - - ie 
PORTLAND in - 82 MINNEAPOLIS in - 14 


DULUTH in 16% Hours. 
With fast trains and direct connections to and from all points in the West and Northwest. 


SUPERB DINING CARS ON THROUGH TRAINS. 
FREE CHAIR CARS TO DENVER AND PORTLAND, 
AU Agents sell Tickets via THE NORTHWESTERN. 


W. H. NEWMAN, J. M. WHITMAN, E. P. WILSON, 


3d Vice-President. General Manager. Gen’l Pass, Agent. 
Have You? Many Millions Have 
OR, accepted James Pyles’ invitation, to try his 


wonderful discovery Pyle's Pearline,; for easy 
washing and cleaning. You couldn’t count 
them ina lifetime. Some of the twelve million 
housekeepers in this land must have accepted 
very often. That’s the way with Pearline. 
The wise woman who investigates, tries it; the 
woman whotries itcontinuestouseit. A daily 
increasing sale proves it. The truth is, there’s 
nothing so acceptable as Pearline. Once ac- 
cept its help, and you'll decline the imitations 
—they don’t help you. It washes clothes or 
cleans house. Itsaves labor and it saves wear. 
It hurts nothing, but it’s suited to everything. 
Try it when it suits you, for it will suit you 


)) . when you try it. 
Peddlers and some unscru rs will tell you “‘ this is as good as” 


W or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 
ar and if your grocer sends you something in place of Pearline, do the honest 
thing—send it back, 175 


JAMES PYI.E, New York. 
17 
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Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul R’y. 


Steam Heated and Electric Lighted Ves- - 


tibuled Trains between Chicago, St. Paul, 
and Minneapolis. 

Electric Lighted and Steam Heated Ves- 
tribuled Trains between Chicago, Council 
Bluffs, and Omaha. 

Finest Dining Cars in the world. 

Free Reclining Chair Cars between Chicazo 
and Omaha. 

Fast Mail Line between Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul, and Minneapolis. 

Transcontinental Route between Chicago, 
Council Bluffs, and Omaha, or St. Paul. 

5,700 miles of road in Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, South 
and North Dakota. 

Everything First-class. 

First-class People patronize First-class 
Lines. 

_ Ticket Agents everywhere sell Tickets 

over the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. 

Paul Railway. 
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AMERICAN WATCHES FOR LADIES’ WEAR. 


Ts American Watch has now taken precedence of all others ; 
we are, indeed, exporting them ; they are made by machinery, 
and all precisely alike, and brought to perfection for time-keeping 
qualities and durability ; we can therefore recommend them in 
preference to imported watches costing twice as much. 


We will sell a nickel jewelled movement in a solid 14k. gold 
case (better for wear than 18k.), for $80, $83, $85, $40, and $50, 
and with the cases incrusted with precious stones, from $75, $85, 
$100, to $150, making a dainty watch, from the lowest priced 
to the highest, that any lady will appreciate. 


We can particularly recommend one movement, enclosed in 
lain polished cases, suitable for a monogram, or in one or fift 
ifferent styles of engraved or chased cases, and which we sell 

for $85 only. (See cut.) 


Photographs give but little satisfaction ; we will therefore 
send six watches for examination and comparison to any one with 
whom we are not acquainted who will favor us with references. 
18k. cases cost about $5.00 more than 14k. 


Gentlemen’s watches run from $40, $45, $50, $60, to $100, cased in fifty different attractive 


’ styles to suit the taste of the most fastidious. 


Correspondence carefully and promptly attended to, 


J. H. JOHNSTON & CO., 


17 Union Square, corner 15th Street and Broadway, New York. 


DUPLICATE | Solid Silver Teaspoons 
Cases of ‘Choice ave WEDDING $1 2.09, 
toot. PR SE NTS 


Duplicate Wedding Presents Bought, Sold, or Exchanged. 
HERE ARE AFEW OF OUR BARGAINS.—ALL SOLID STERLING SILVER: 


Repoussé chased Salad Bow] handsomely Gravy Boat, handsomely cased, §*. $32, worth $55 
$42, worth $75 Ice m Set, 12 spoons and cutter, 

Repoussé chased Téte-a-Téte Set (sugar, A cased, . 40 
tea, and creamer), handsomely cased, = 1 doz, > 


Old 4-piece Continental Tea Set, . 50, ee Spoons, 3 y 15 
Pair Old Candlesticks, . . . . 150 Salad ForkandSpoon, “ 
Repoussé chased Pitcher, handsomely Berry 
_ Aselection of goods sent to any address on receipt of reference. Take your old silver from the Safe 
Deposit Companies, and bring it or send it by express to us with your accumulation of old er , now out 
of style, or otherwise useless, and exchange them for new serviceable articles, or sell it out t. 
onds, Watches, and Gems of all kinds at CLosz Casx Prices. 
A Lady’s 14k, Gold Watch, perfect timer,. - 
A Gentleman’s 14k. Gold Watch, $40 A Gentleman’s Sliver Watch, 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


JOHNSTON & SON, 150 Bowery, NewYork. 


ESTABLISHED i844. 
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AT THe Cvs. 


‘Tom: So you think you can’t Clothes? Next time want to 


BARGAIN 


CENTLEMEN’S FINEST SPRINC SUITS. 


Prince eet Frocks, Cutaways or Sacks, Single or Double-Breasted, Silk-Lined, or Faced, 
Cloths and faultlessly-fitting ; tay in every respect. 
Your choice of over 3000 patterns, in every style, at 


$15.00. 


Also, Genuine ‘Slater’ Blue Flannel Suits, Double.’ And Best Business Suits, in piney Mi Cassi- i 

Warp Serge Linings, at : and worth double, at i 


$8.75. 


A. H. KING & CO., 
The Leading American Clothiers, 627 & 629 Broadway, near Bleccker St 


Wa 4 A 


and Carpets 


PARLOR SUuITS. 


Our Parlor Suits are all made to order, with espe- 
cial reference to giving satisfaction. 

We keep a very large assortment covered in the 
latest styles. 

Great numbers of Parlor Suits are sold by short- 
sighted dealers without any regard to wear or dura- 
bility. We could not keep our large trade if we did 
business on this principle, 


CHAMBER Suits. 


We have one of the largest and best assorted Stocks of — 


Chamber Suits in the city at astonishingly low prices. 


DINING ROOM FURNITURE. 
The best selection of medium and low-priced Side- 
boards, Extension Tables, and Chairs in the City. 


FOLDING BEDs. 
A very extensive assortment of Folding Beds of the 
best makers. 


BEDDING, STOVES, ETC. 


Our Stock of Bedding covers everything in this line. 
Stoves and Kitchen Utensils in great variety at low- 


est prices. 
CARPETS, OIL-CLOTHS, SHADES, 


CURTAINS, ETc. 
One of the best assorted stocks in the city. 


EASIEST TERMS OF CREDIT. 


Our large experience, ample capital, low expenses, 
and large business give us advantages over our com- 
petitors, which our customers largely get the benefit of. 


B. M. COWPERTHWAIT & 60. 


ESTABLISHED 1807, 


193 to 205 Park Row, New York. 
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TAILORS 


IMPORTERS OF 


Gheviots, 


Gorksereuis, 


Jiagonals, ete. 


116 FULTON STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


ENKEI 
| 


IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC NOVELTIES. 


TER FURRIER, 


Cor. FULTON and NASSAU STS., 


(BENNETT BUILDING). 


AND 


980 THIRD AVE. near Fifty-Ninth Street, 


NEW YORK. 


Gy SILK UMBRELLAS. 
SILK 
/ f 
: 


Hew Work = = 56 & $8 WL. 14tb St. 
Pbiladelpbia = = = 1022 Chestnut St, 


Boston = = = «= s 32 Temple Place. 
Brookipn 2s ulton St., cor. 
Patis = = = = 26 Rue dV Engbien. 


Is Now Showing the Largest Stock of 


French Millinery Goods, 


Paris Bonnets, English Round Hats, 


Of Special and Exclusive Designs (Copies and Originals of Our 
Own Workrooms). 


NOVEL SHAPES 


In Untrimmed Straw Hats and Bonnets, in Plain and Fancy Grades. 


Paris Flowers, 
Entirely Novel Creations. 


OSTRICH TIPS AND PLUMES, 


In the Newest Shades. 


kibbons, Velvets, Fancy Laces, etc. 
ALL AT THE MOST POPULAR PRICES. 


Importer, 
| | 


204 BROADWAY, COR. FULTON STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


It is not the largest store in the city, by any 
- means; but what you want when you buy a 
pair of shoes is not the satisfaction of buying in 
the biggest store, but shoes that will fit well, 
wear well, and can_be bought at a moderate 

All this you will get at the Evening Post 
Shoe Store better than at most other establish- 
ments. 

Call, and see if it isn’t so. 


H. OPPENHEIMER, PROPRIETOR, 
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CANTON PAPER 


AND 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 


ARE NOW USED BY 


ALL LEADING TYPEWRITERS. 


SAMPLES FREE 


_ OFFICE: 83 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. ° 


BRANCH: 200 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO: 


Have you ordered your 


COAL 


Yet, for next Winter? 


not, take advantage 
the low Summer prices, 
and call 


2314 EIGHTH AVENUE, 
Foot of 133d Street, North River, 


155TH STREET, near TENTH AVENUE. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


SOLE PROPRIETORS OF THE 


- «*Peculiar,’’ «‘Princess,’’ and ‘‘Florence’’ Brands. 


135 FULTON STREET, 


(Bennett Building.) 


FACTORY: 


366 Broadway, Brooklyn, E. D. - NEW YORK. 


Davis 


Men's Furnisher, 


NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN. 


FAULTLESS SHIRTS. | 
HIGH GRADE NECKWEAR. 
SPORTING AND D TENNIS Goons. 


142 


NEAR BEEKMAN, 


NEW YORK. 
ARBUCKLE BUILDING, CITY HALL SQUARE, BROOKLYN. 


~ 


MARK 


GENTS’ GOODS 
a 
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OFFER 


“MADE TO THE 


Readers of Belford’s Magazine. 


N order to introduce our Artistic Crayon 

Portraits and other productions to the public, 

we make this special offer viz.: For the 
small amount of $5.00 we will make you one 
dozen of our best finished Cabinet Photographs, 
together with one of our finest three-quarter life- 
size Crayon Portraits, taken from life, or any 
Photographs you may desire to have made, 


This offer ts bona fide. 


Tanquerey Photographic Art Studio, — 


COR. 14th STREET and 6th AVENUE, NEW YORK. - 


| | 


. THE CELEBRATED 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOFORTES 
ARE PREFERRED BY LEADING ARTISTS. 


The demands now made by an educaiea musical public are so exacting that very few Pianoforte Manu- 
facturers can produce instruments that will stand the test which merit requires. SOHMER & OCO., as 
Manufacturers, rank amongst these chosen few, who are acknowled to be makers of standard instru- 
ments. In these days, when manufacturers — = low price of their wares rather than their superior 
quality as an inducement to purchase, it may not be amiss to suggest that, in a Piano, quality and price are 
too inseparably joined to expect the one without the other. 

Every Piano ought to be judged as to the quality of its tone, its touch, and its workmanship ; if any one 
of these is wanting in excellence, however good the others may be, the instrument will be im rhect, It is the 
combination of these qualities in the highest degree that constitutes the perfect Piano, and it is this combina- 
tion that has given the ** SOHIMIER °? its honorable position with the trade and the public. 


Musical authorities and critics prefer the ** SOHIMEER » Pianos, and they are purchased by those 
ing refined musical taste and appreciating the richest quality of tone and the highest partaonon 


generally in a Piano. 
_THE SOHMERB PIANOS ARE USED IN THE FOLLOWING INSTITUTIONS: 


New York College of Music. Villa de Sales Convent, Long Island. 
Vogt’s Conservatory of Music. N. Y. Normal Conservatory of Music. 
Villa Maria Convent, Montreal. Philadelphia Conservatory of Music, 
Convent of the Sacred Heart, Manhattanville, N. Y. 


AND MOST ALL THE LEADING First-CLass THEATRES IN NEW YORK anp BROOKLYN. 


Received First Prize Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876. 
Received First Prize at Exhibition, Montreal, Canada, 1881 and 1882. 


SOHMER & CO., 


Manufacturers of Grand, Square, and Upright Pianofortes, : 
Warerooms, 149, 151, 153, _ Bast 14th St., New York. 
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BE BEAUTIFUL.” 


Mme. world- 


Lecturer, 


at Fifth Ave. Theatre last eveni 
awa To those who hav 
eminent a authority she will send her eight- age circular, 
information, on receipt o 


postage. 
ator of Wonderful 
buppert is the origins: ch, 


MME. A. A. RUPPERT, 30 East 14th St., New York, N. Y. 


DIXON'S PENCILS 
Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. 
If your stationer does not them, mention Bzironp’s Macazixe, 
and send 16 cents in stamps to the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., of Jersey 


City, N.J., for samples worth double the money, Itis worth your trouble, 


Giant Stroogest 


Restore “Lest ind 


ALL FAT PEOPLE 


can safely Reduce Weight and Cure Corpulency 
permanently by taking TRILENE TABLETS 
(Regd.) for a few weeks. They are emall, agreeable, 
harmless, and never fail to IMPROVE both HEALTH 
and FIGURE without Change of Diet. An English 
Countess writes :—‘‘ Pour Trilene Tablets act admirably.” — 


Send Postal Note for 7% cents to THE TRILENE ~ 


CO., Sole Proprietors, 834 Broadway, New York. 


AIR@® REMOVED 


ermanently, root and branch, in five minutes, without pain, 
jury with “Pilla Solvene.” Sealed 
» Phila,, Pa. 


cnlarge yourbunt ve Inches, 


your 

money 
Illustrated Cai emailed for six cts. 


Specific Co. 


AT @ FOLKS® 


usin; 


nti-Corpulene Pils” lose lelbs. a 
month. T ey cause no sickness, contain no poison and never 


fall. Sold ts here or sent by mail. Partic- 
SPECIFIC Phila., Pa. 


ulars (sealed) 


THE KEYSTONE MORTCACE CO., 

Aberdeen, South Dakota, offers choice 7 per ct. 

Guaranteed Mo! and 6 ct. .Debentures. 
Write them for information and references. 

EASTBEN OFFICE, 1828 Chestaut Street, Phila‘elphia, Pa. 

nicely nickel plated full set 

with screws complete address 


PILLOW SHAM 
AMDY, Chester, Cons. 


for 10 cts. Agents wanted. T. M. @ 


UR 

DURI 

WFATHER ANODIN THE HEATED BALLROOM 
SOF TENS ANDINVIGORATES THE HAIR, 
ANDIS ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS 


price SO crs.PER BOX 
AT ALL ORUGGISTS OR SENT BY 
MAIL ONRECEIPT OF PRICE 


OPIUM HABIT 


Painlessly and Permanently Cured at home. The 
Only for the Opium Eater. . Discovered and 


tested in sent free. ‘Address Dr. 8. B. 
COLLINS, sole ments. LaPorte, Ind. 


Ruled, Printed, and Indexed 
Records, ARRANGED TO SAVE 
Timz. Used by Advertisers, 
Book and Newspaper Pub- 
lishers, Engineers, and others 
to enter contracts quickly for 
instant reference. 


CHALLEN, 
10 Spruce Street, New York. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


All makes, sold at a reduction of 
25 to 80 per cent. from manu- 
facturers’ prices, at the 


CONSOLIDATED TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, 
245 Broadway, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


My scheme for making money easily is 
the best in the market. The agent abso- 
lutely gives the purchaser $25 in cash 
more than he pays for the article. Write 
or call on 


c. Cc. WILSON, 
18-22 E. 18th St., New York. 


| 
always endorsed by the leading 
i Dowepepers. N.Y. World says: Be 
tured to a fashionable audience MS 
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Contentions are common. 
too often their breeding ground. 


5 


Not only 


does the pot call the kettle black, but the 
mistress with vigorous justice, denounces the _ 
cook as a “slovenly thing.”? From a lack of — 
Cleanliness the dishes are poorly cooked, 


plaints grow common and dyspepsia gains an 
entrance. Now, all this might be avoided by — 


The kitchen is 


purchasing a cake of SAPOLIO. The best — 
chefs in the country gain their reputation by | 
scrupulous cleanliness and the use of this well- 
known household article. 


True happiness you'll always know 
If you use 


TWO GREAT WORKS.—AGENTS WANTED. 


JEFFERSON DAVIS 


Ex-President of the Confederate States : 


SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED, 


English Grained Cloth, - 


$5.00 
6.50 


Malf Morocco, - 7.50 

Malf Russia, 8.50 

Full Morocco, - £2.00 
SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION 


are now earning $100 a week 
this great book. 


A SHORT HISTORY 


CONFEDERATE 


AMERICA. 


Hon. JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


One of the most important historical | 
works of the day. 


Large Quarto, Cloth, $2.50; Sheep, $3.60; Half 
Morocco, $4.00 ; Full Morecco, $6.50. 


A work which no man can afford to pass 
anxious or willing 
great civil war, as viewed from the standpoint of the 
political and military leader of the th. 


BELFORD-CLARKE CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 


BELFORD 


18-22 East 18th St., New York, 


COMPANY, Publishers, 


| 
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‘BROTHERS! Dr. CUNN’S HOME 
-MATCHLESS 


LIVER PILL. 


Absolutely cures Constipation, Biligusness, 
Colic, and Torpid, 


and 


Dr. CUNN’S 
NERVE TONIC PILL. 


speedily cures Nervous Debility, General Pros- . a 
tration and any loss of nervous power, mo  - 
matter how caused. A great tonic as well i 
S as a great curative thedicine. e 
SOLD ONLY BY MAIL. sf] 


. Remit $1.50 for 100 Doses to 


33 Union Square, | HOME KNOWLEDGE ASSOCIATION, 


NEW YORK. ‘| @2 East 18th Street, 
"GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1876. 


& 


Breakfast 
Cocoa 


7 from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 
Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


A are used in its prepar- 
mation. It has more 


Samy than three times the 


Blended from the the Coit 


Arrowroot or Saect, and is therefore far 


Grades of es of Leal, 
ing, EASILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted My 


for invalids as well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers ocers everywhere. 


BAKER, DORE TER, mas QUALITY ‘NEVER VARIES, 


Tie Fitcer est IMPOR TED. 


‘WAREROOMS: 


§ 
| 
‘ | 
, Thousands on thousands bear testimony that 
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OHAKSPERE CALENDAR 


COMPILED BY “PELEG” FOR {a 


BELFORD’S MAGAZINE, 


1, F. —LAMMAS DAY. 


“The gods sent not corn for the rich 
men only.” Coriolanua, i., 1. 


2. S. —COLORADO ADMITTED, 1876. 
parted, but yet an union in 


& Dream, iii., 2. 
3. S, COLUMBUS SAILED, 1492. 
**Ne’er heard I of a warlike ente 
venturous or, desperate 
1 this.” I. Henry V1., ii., 1. 
4, M. —SAMUEL J. TILDEN DIED, 1886. 


a fender our loves to him 


to prom ise is most court! and fashion- 
ab performance is a kind of will or 


testament which argues a great sickness 
his judgment mak es 
Timon of At Athens, v., 1. 


5. T. —GEN. SHERIDAN DIED, 1888. 
“Ride, ride! . . [Phil. rid ! ride, rid 
O look, th the villains ty 25 
Car, v., 2, 3. 
DISSOLVED, 


Shall and like an insubstan- 
al ad 


tial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind.” 
V., 1. 


7. Th.—GOOD DAY TO KEEP COOL. 
“IT am my tong | as molten lead, and as 
heavy too.’ f. Henry IV., v., 3. 
8, F. —GEORGE CANNING DIED, want. 
“‘A scholar statesman. 
‘easure for iii., 2. 
9, S. —EDMUND BURKE DIED, 1797. - < 


“As strong, as valiant, wt no less 
noble, m more gen 
wad Cressida, ii., 3. 


10, S, —RAILROAD DISASTER, CHATSWORTH, 


W.—HOLY ROMAN 
1806, 


» Vor 


G. BORN, 1833. 


** Speak, then, speak ! 

T shall sooner rail ‘thee into wit and 
holiness, but I think thy horse will sooner 
con an oration t thou learn a prayer 
without book.” 

and Cressida, ii., 1. 
$2, T. —ABOLITION RIOTS, PHILA., 1834, 
Devise extremity rather 
thau a misc 
Mi Wives of Windsor, iv., 2. 


1s. W. —JOHN MILTON'S WORKS SUPPRESSED 
BY ORDER OF THE KING, 1660, 


“If Gesar can hide the sun from us 

' with a blanket, or ‘him the moon in 

‘> pocket we will pay 
else, sir, po more ¢ 


is 
im for light ; 
1. 
14, Th FARRAGUT DIED, 1870, 
art poop thou bearest the 
enry TV., iii., 3. 
15. F. —LAFAYETTE U. S., 1824, 
‘Here's a gentleman, .and a friend of 
Measure for Measure, iii., 2. 
16, S. —BATTLE OF BENNINGTON, 1777. 
“Wh f 
Was ond man hemselves 


Timon of Athens, iii., 5. 


17. S, —FREDERICK THE GREAT DIED, geese 


** By devilish cy 


18, M.—OLE BULL DIED, 1880. 
“Here's my fiddlestick, here’s that shall 
make you dance.” 
Romeo and Juliet, iii., 1. 
19, T. —TO THE AMERICAN GIRL. 
‘“*Go make thyself a nymph o’ the sea.” 
20. HARRISON BORN, 


Ben-netted round with 
Rank corruption. all within, ‘jn: 
fects unseen. For in the fatness of these 
pursey es, i of vice must 
pardon beg.”’ 2; fii, 4 
21, Th.—PROF. TYNDALL BORN, 1820. 
“‘Bettered with own 
greatness whereof I cannot eno 
Merchant of Venice, iv., 
22. F,.—BATTLE OF BOSWORTH FIELD, 
**Let them not live to taste this land’s 
increase 
That would with treason wound this fair 
Now civil wounds are stopp’d, peace lives 


= li God 


23. S. WALLACE BEHEADED, 


never taste of death 
Julius Cesar, ii., 


Richard iv, 3. 
25, M. —JAMES LICK BORN, 1796, 


** We are born to do benefits, and what 
better oF properer can we call our own 


than the rich of our frien 1.2. 


26. T: —LOUIS PHILIPPE DIED, 1850, 
“Upon my heed they placed a fruitless 


, and p brok 


27. W. VES OF LONG ISLAND, 1776. 


28. Th—GREAT BR BRITAIN ABOLISHED SLAVERY, 


“This 
Dear for her the 
devis’d.” 
Daily new benevol hath ave. 


29. F. it WENDELL HOLMES BORN, 
verses.” Ae You Zake iil, 


and Cressida, 1., 2 


30. FIRST BARRELLED IN 


“Yon tis not da: it; I know it ; 
31. $. —JOHN BUNYAN DIED, 1688, 


“How Huns his erring Puget 


Th iii., 2. 


Published Monthly. 
BELFORD CO., 18-22 East 18th Street (cor. Broadway), New York. 
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ment}; these bloody accidents. inst 
excuse my manners. I'll fetch the sur- 
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THE NEW SUMMER RESORT ON NANTUCKET ISLAND. 


Something about the Quaint Isle of the Sea.—How the Retired Sea Captains enjoy them- 
selves.—What the Surf Side Syndicate is. doing to Develop their Property.—Surf 
Bathing in Perfection.—Attractions of the New Resort. 


THE quaintest of all quaint places in all New England, if not in the United States, is Nan- 
tucket Island, Situated fifty miles from the mainland, New. Bedford, sixteen miles from the 
nearest island, Martha’s Vineyard, its inhabitants have been but little influenced by the rapid 
changes which have affected communities nearer the great centres of civilization. Both island 
and people have characteristics found nowheré else. Nowhere else catt the wearied business 
man find such absolute rest, such life-giving breezes, or such refreshing salt-water sports as on 
Nantucket Island. Nantucket Island is 15 miles long from east to west, with an average width 
of 8 miles. The town proper is situated on the north side of the island, and has a fine harbor 
for vessels of light draught. The island's area approximates 30,000 acres, and is diversified with 
hill and dale, level moors, swamps, and ponds. The present population is about 3,500. In 1840 
its population was nearly 10,000. 

The history of Nantucket is the most remarkable of any town in the old Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. Ont in the broad Atlantic, within the warm influence of the Gulf Stream, its 
winters are never so cold by ten degrees as the same parallel on the continent, Its summer tem- 
perature is ten degrees cooler than on the mainland. “ 

Nantucket was at one time the home of the whale fishery and the nursery of maritime ad- 
ventures. Of the many thousands “ who went down to the sea in ships’’ and were brought: up 
in the whaling business, and who prospered in their day, but a few remain to tell the exploits of 
capturing the leviathan, or to recount the profits of their daring adventures. As a port of 
maritime importance, Nantucket once ranked third on the list of husetts, and in point of 
wealth per capita was the richest town in the State. 

The town of Nantucket, with its narrow, crooked streets, its old-fashioned stores and ware- 
houses, its quaint, plainly built, square-shaped houses, with platform perches on top, from which 
wives and mothers watched for the returning ships—is no longer a whaling town. A few vessels 
are still engaged in the business, but the majority of the old sea captains who made their fortunes 
out of oil, are either dead, or have retired from active pursuits, One of the peculiar institutions 
of the Nantucket of to-day is the Pacific Club room where these retired sea captains gather to 
talk over old times. Strangers visiting the island will be made to feel that they are welcome to 
the privileges of this room when introduced by amember. The building, owned and occupied 
by the club, also accommodates the Custom House, Signal Station, and Telegraph Office. It was 
built of English brick, imported in 1772, by William Rotch, as a business and commercial house, 
and was long the abode of a vast trade in Kast India imports, and oil and candle exports, in the 

perous days of Nantucket's maritime vigor, and stands near the foot of Main Street. The 

nterior of this structure was entirely consumed in the great fire of 1846, leaving only the naked 
walls, which were found to be firm as ever, and served for the present structure, with slight 
modifications. 

The modern town of Nantucket differs but little from what it was fifty years Summer 
hotels have blossomed out on the bluff and along the shore, a sleepy railroad trails its eight miles 
of length across the island to the west shore and Siasconset, and a few smart-looking yachts rise 
and fall with the tide near the shore, but apart from these indications of the presence of summer 
visitors, the town is the same as it was in the days of the whalers. 

The popularity of Nantucket as a place of summer residences has induced a number of 
New Yorkers to purchase a tract of about a thousand acres of land on that portion of the island 
known as ‘Surf Side” which they pro to develop into a first-class seashore resort. The 
syndicate includes Messrs. John Firth, 513 Broadway, New York ; Daniel McKeever, 476 Broad- 
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SURF SIDE. 


way, New York; F. C. O'Reilly, Orange, N. J., and Thos. H. Spaulding, of the Spaulding & 
Jennings Tube Works, Jersey City. 

Surf Side is without doubt the choicest portion of the whole island of Nantucket. The 
ground is level and just high enough above the sea to afford a fine view of the shipping passing 
to and fro in the distance. The beach, stretching along the shore for miles, is covered with white 
sand upon which the big waves tumble in ceaseless roar. The water is as clear as crystal and 
dashes along its shore in high waves with sufficient force to please the crankiest of surf bathers. 

The syndicate which has undertaken the development of this new and delightful resort has 
already met with success. Streets have been laid out and graded, cottages erected, bathing- 
houses built, a promenade constructed along the bluff with stairways leading to the beach below. 
The main boulevard, 100 feet wide, is to be continued two miles to the eastward. The hotel 


‘* Surf Side,” with accommodations for 120 guests, occupies a prominent tion along the cliff. 
This hotel, remodelled and newly furnished, will be paced over by Mr. E. H. Spooner, for- 
merly of the Everett House and Clarendon Hotel, New York, and son of W. H. Spooner, for 
years the proprietor of the United States Hotel, Boston. The plumbing throughout is new, and 
has been done under the supervision of a sanitary expert. A large force of workmen are now 
engaged in improving the property owned by the syndicate, and the indications are that before 
summer travel sets homeward, Surf Side will have become one of the best arranged and attractive 
resorts on the Atlantic coast. The beaches, the drives, and the promenades, will be for the use 
of the summer visitor alone. 

Surf Side is only two miles from the village of Nantucket and is easily accessible both by 
the Nantucket Steam Railroad and public highways. 


How REACHED. 


Twice daily during the summer time the steamboats of the Nantucket, Martha’s Vineyard, 
and New Bedford Line leave New Bedford and Wood's Holl, termini of the Old Colony Railroad 
lines, for Nantucket. The regular boats are the new steamer ‘* Nantucket,” and the favorite 
‘* Martha’s Vineyard,” with extra service performed as occasion requires by the staunch old 
‘Island Home,” ** Monohansett,” and ‘‘ River Queen.” Excursion tickets from most of the im- 
ones cities lying east of the Rocky Mountains may be obtained direct to Nantucket, either via 

ew Bedford or Wood’s Holl. 


ATTRACTIONS OF NANTUCKET, 


The drives are full of interest. Siasconset, an ancient fishing village a few miles from Surf 
Side is well worth visiting. The old village is made up of fishermen’s ancient huts transmogri- 
fied into pleasing villas of modern pretensions. To the north of the ancient village, whose centre 
is the town pump, stretching toward Sancoty Head, from whence a flash light from a light-house 
beams at eventide, have been constructed modern cottages, adorned and embellished with the 
choicest concomitants for taking one’s ease by the side of the sea. 

Wauwinet, where toothsome fish dinners are served, is about five miles from Surf Side. At 
Madaket, five miles west from the town of Nantucket, delightful fishing both in the fresh water 
of Long Pond, and in the salt water of the harbor. 

A sister island, two and a half miles long by one mile wide, lying a west of Nantucket, 
forming a part of the town and county of Nantucket, ‘is‘a favored resort. It can be reached by 


SURF SIDE. 


sail-boats, about ten miles distant from the wharves, or by carriage drive to Madaket and row- 
boat across Madaket Harbor. Clam-bakes may be enjoyed on this little island, and fish dinners 
in their freshness and simplicity are served, provided arrangements are made beforehand. 

Sportsmen have sometimes enjoyed rare privileges in shooting plover, doebirds, and such 
— upon the commons back of Surf Side, which are occasionally found here in abundance. 

"he black duck, blue bills, brant and other wild ducks and geese are caught in the ponds, and 

the more gamey or fishy fowl taken by the sea. Bluefish are captured from the shores as well as 
from boats, and the codfish and haddock taken a short distance from land. Pond-fish may be 
found in most all the ponds. Sharking is a sport which excites the most prosily inclined person 
to exhilarating activity in the capture of the monsters. 
: As a sanitarium Nantucket has no equal. All the benefits of an ocean voyage without the 
discomforts of shipboard are found here. The Scotch heather blooms upon the commons, the 
swamp-apple perfumes the air, the water-lilies deck the ponds, and numerous wild flowers and 
shrubs blossom in endless variety. 

The following table shows the temperature in New York and at Nantucket during July and 
August in 1887, the hottest summer we have experienced for five years: 


a THERMOMETRICAL RECORD. 


JULY, 1887. | AUGUST, 1887. 
4 | | 
a i = A 
| a 
| 
95 90 16 74 92 88 83 76 
2. 89 3 2 85° 85 74 70 
3 95 86 14 (|| 8 84 84 71 69 
% 4 92 86 %T 74 4 82 80 70 66 
5. 80 14 19 13 5 84 79 74 68 
k 6 82 80 16 72 6 86 86 73 71 
92 89 14 12 79 76 68 67 
93 93 18 13 8 68 - 66 
88 78 64 9 88 78 67 
4 10 85 83 15 70 10 84 81 72 68 
a ll 84 82 13 70 11 st 80 14 70 
iq 12 90 89 69 66 12 89 8T 80 79 
x 13 96 92 84 80 18 7 15 71 64 
ig 14 90 89 16 13 14 80 qT 70 68 
a 15 82 81 18 14 15 13 71 74 72 
‘a8 16 9 94 14 69 16 81 78 68 66 
1% 91 91 78 70 85 84 72 70 
oh: 18 90 89 15 68 18 86 84 69 68 
19 18 18 72 70 19 89 85 15 
4 20 86 80 69 68 20 76 16 72 72 
2 21 16 3 71 65 21 85 80 72 68 
22 88 82 67 22 84 83 72 70 
23 86 88 18 18 87 83 72 72 
24 88 8 80 14 4 15 70 68 
4 26 90 84 81 68 25 16 14 66 66 
“a 26 91 90 16 70 26 72 71 68 66 
90 87 1% 7 27 72 70 68 
4 23 86 66 28 15 13 67 66 
29 98 8T 74 29 66 65 
80 98 86 88 16 80 16 15 69 64 
81 98 89 83 18 $1 16 74 65 66 
Avge. 88 85 | 16 71 Avge. 81 79 vot | 68 


Mr. Robert Appleton, Jr., who has c e of the Surf Side property, has an office in the 
rotunda of the Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, New York, where maps and photographs may 
be seen and pore quoted. The lots at Surf Side are 25 x 100 feet and range in price from $40 
to $100, All letters of inquiry will be promptly answered by Mr. Appleton. 
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COMPETITION FOR AUGUST. 


Our Peleg is cipher mad. He goes ramping around in his elevator in front of the 
following hieroglyphic inscription, which he warbles all day to the tune of ‘‘O Susan- 


na, now don’t you cry for me. 
VOAO?U00UC, 
AO210USODO20P. 


He has evolved the following out of his inner consciousness as the cryptogram num- 
ber two, which is the puzzle for the month. No catch in this. 


V@LL YTXNFP’ONJRB PZEXP APT BNRP 
FOZ? BNO BNZ ZIV ALD? 


PELEG. 


As a curiosity, and possibly an easier cipher for beginners, Peleg presents the fol- 
lowing from an old London paper in his possession, The Athenian Mercury, date 26 
March, 1692, nearly two centuries old. The editor says: 

‘* The Following Alphabet was sent to us, and, upon examination, we find it Possible 
to make near an Hundred Alphabets out of it, which it’s Impossible any one in the World 
should ever decipher.” Peleg proposes to test this mighty challenge from the old-time 
old world by submitting the following cipher from one of its alphabets. The correct 
solution consists of eighteen letters, which are the phonetic equivalents of sixteen words. 


EEBLPPBU 
PWBLEEZHLI 


Prizes. 


First Prize: One set of Washington Irving’s works, 6 vols., cloth, $10.00, for the 
first correct solution of the three ciphers. 

Seconp Prizz: One set of Washington Irving’s Life of Washington, 3 vols., $4.50, 
for the next earliest solution of any two of them. 


Competitors must send in their solutions by August 25th. A selection will be 
printed, with whatever signature is appended, for which no payment will be made. 
Those who object to this must so state on their MS. 


AWARD IN THE ACROSTIC COMPETITION (MAY). 


Two awards are made this month owing to the omission of the ‘‘ Chicago ” acrostics 
in the July number. The following are selected out of about a hundred, none of them 
up to the mark expected, either in wit or wisdom ; many came late, and several good ones 
failed to observe the rules, The first and second prizes are therefore awarded on general 
grounds to Chas. A. Towne, 418 First National Bank Building, Chicago; and ‘‘ Romola,” 
237 West Lanvale Street, Baltimore, respectively. Will ‘‘ Romola” please forward her 
name, 


Cheer up, retty Phenix! Why, ‘ Cheer up, pretty Phoenix ! > 
Host net seem the die 
In terror looking on thy crest ? Invite not commerce, nor for war prepare. 
Canst not now look the gun in eye, Come, in your hand a golden bequest, 
And let the East see how the West And let the see how the West 
victory, Grows in her wisdom enlightened and free, 
On conquest bent in ’93 ? On to honor our land in the year ’93. 

Curcaeo, ILL. Cuas. A, Towne. New York Crry. Masex Epira 
Cheer up, my pretty Phenix! Why Cheer up, my Phenix! Why, 
Higve hasta th triumph nigh ? ptized with fire, 
In all this fair, broad land of ours In Fairness won the world’s desire? . 
Cities more proud have owned thy powers. Certain thy fitness stands confeseed, 
And let the Kast see how the West : ~ And let the East see how the Wcst 
Gives us of every nation’s best, Gives Belford leave to offer thee, 
Our fame to win in ’93. O world, a Gage for 93. 

Mp. Romona.” Cuicaao, ILL, E.C. R. 
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HUMOROUS 
Why Cheer up, my pretty Phoenix Why a4 
corner ? How can cast down ? : ae 
tas hy, I would and dance and cry 
fe Wee,’ And let the Hast see how the West 5 
ith splendors vividest, Gets there in glorious 
in Oh, bi up,and build It ap for 1898. 
Dick Ur. N. ; ER. id 
! Cheer u Phenix! Why, 
ictory | Has thy Philomel got the croup, 
The nations cry : I see by the times, ahem, Belden got in the soup, 
‘«Chicago’s won ! New York ia spurned, Candler’s test took the wind out 
And let the East see how the West . And let the East see how the W: 
On our grgnnd, ‘we'll raise a mound in eighteen-86. 
Cheer up, Phenix! Why, Cheer up, Phenix! Why 
Hast thou on han afl did try Hangs tie? 
I see lory shine e’en now. a hour, thou busy bee ! f 
Coul mortals euk for uate? be the honey of thy quest, 4 
‘And let the East see how the West And let the East see how West e 
0. Prrrspures, Pa. Nar. Gass. 
Cheer pretty Phenix! Why up, my pretty Phenix! Why, 
Hast thon. prey, dofied thy smile sc sweet ? there? Yes, how’s that for high 
I know thou’rt not by nature shy pode apd New York and all the rest. 
Canst not thou bear fo show th feet, hold, O windy city by the unsalted sea, 
And let the East see how the West And let the East see how West 
Got Gotham’s slipper, small you see, Goes whooping when she does her level best, 
On thy huge foot—for ’93 ? Oh, you're all right ! Hurrah for 93! k 
Ex.icorr Crry, Mp. J. L. Evanston, ILL. Y. 8. D. 
Cheer up, m: poet Teenie Why, Cheer up, my pretty Phenix! Why 
Here © 6 ioxtome late of pie— Heed now thy jealous sisters’ cry ? 
Imperial dies for ! their cant, assert the I. 
Come, deftly feather thou thy nest, umbia! Evolve thy best 
And let the East see how the West And let the East see how the West 
Goes her one better than her best Gathers to the “ Is to be,” 
On faking ’93. Old Terra’s fruits in ‘93. 
ATLanTa, Ga. N. Starnes. GENESEO, ILL. E. J, P, 
Cheer u pretty Wh Cheer up, my Phenix! Why, 
How you've b ened New York's big I! Hog catches on dusts it high ! 
Ina ht with three, you’re best. _ Invent a monstrous porcine pie; ~ 
Crow your loudest, with head still high ; Concoct a tower of swine for thee, 
And let the East see how the West And let the East see how the West 
Gon aes nations, when she Gets down to work non est a vest— 
O’er the World’s in 98. Outshine King Sol in 98! 3 
Corsicana, TEX. E. F. H Toronto; CanaDAa, ALEXANDER CoPLanD. 
Cheer w) Phenix! Wh (The following lines are too good to waste, though 
n jove- o 
a 
Gi up her Armoured for contest _ Have you scaeoeed of too huge chunk for prairie 
Cheer up, my Phenix! Why, malici 
Hang the q ion of expense ; And let the East see how the West, though in perpetual 
, if some one 
And let the East see how the West 
the ge sequestration of the shokele of the gation: 
me we're the peop in the comi 
Canton, O. J. ATLANTA, Hives N..STarnes. 


AWARD IN THE CIPHER COMPETITION (JUNE). | 


Tue June Cipher was announced as an easy one. It proved too easy. We have dis- 
covered that there is flourishing among us a cryptographic art, with its professors and : 
disciples, and a literature all its own. Solutions came to hand by telegraph almost before * 
the puzzle saw the light, and from all parts of the country. Even the intentional error £ 
was carefully pointed out by scores of clever solvers. One esteemed correspondent ‘sug+ ie 
gests that the next cipher should be made more difficult, to give distant solvers a fairer 
chance against local ones. This is a reasonable request, and we accede to it, but no cor- 
respondent from a distance has suffered through that fact. : 
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HUMOROUS 


The First Prize goes to Charles C. Jones, Virginia Iron Works, Reusens, Va., for the 
first telegraphic solution. 

The Second Prize goes to Hugh N. Starnes, State School Commissioner’s Office, At- 
lanta, Ga., for the best added se early to hand. 

About a hundred correct solutions were sent in within a fortnight. This was the 


cipher : 
_ Orysbegf zbaquyl Zntnmvar 
_ Orfg, naq purnerfg rire frra. 
With the catch of q instead of g in the second word. The literal solution is 


Belford’s monthly Magazine, 
Best and cheapest ever seen. 
_ The following are selected from the added couplets : 
one 
ATLANTA, Ga. ueH N. STARNES. Evanston, H. L. B. 
Friend of amateurs, I ween, If you think that this ts hard, 
All it publishes is clean. You are much mistaken, ‘‘ pard.” . 
TORONTO. A. CoPpLaND. St. Marie, Mica, P. INK. 
At the head : without peer, writers ne’er have been— 
All will make it welcome here. jiant, witty, sound, and keen. 
Batavu, N. Y. Mrs. HALL. Cuas. W. PHILLIPs. 


Without a le peer, I ween. 
Of thout a single 


each all doubt, or or query can 


Hawmyne, Ky Miss Doop Apair. ATLANTA, N. SraRnes. 
Has the only Pele known, Bold and fearless for the 
With a system all is own! Brave and foremost in the 
Boston, Mass. SPHINX. New York Ciry. GRAVES. 
Crowned with laurels, fresh and n, Wise and witty, 2 ve Or gay, 
Towards the best—in ht—will lean. Luck attend 
WILLIAMSTOWN, A. HERRICK. PoE-TAsTER. 
Of all monthlies that have been, Ere June roses cease to blow, 
Belford’s stands the 1 al Queen. May its coffers overfiow. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. H. Fanwoop, N. Jd. J. Tuzo.° 
» witty, and keen, Bright its futare we ho 
tenes th green. So frank and fearless 
ND, VA. A. Cincinnati, O, C. STEVENS. 
Send your money, don’t be mean, Proof of which if yo would gain, 

"Tis enough to suit the Queen. Read, and you'll 
Crnomnnati, O. Cnas. W. Earuart. New York City. Enpw. K. Cow1ne. 
aw love $0 comm each page, And with it books s0 fine, 

: food age. Costs five dollars, cheap at nine. 
Darron, 0, ILL. KrTaomas. 


WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


GRUMPINGTON (to seedy party) : I never give to beggars in the street !” 
Sgzepy Party (with graceful bow) : ‘‘ Will you give me your address, and I will do you the 
honor of calling personally upon you as—a solicitor ?” 


THE SEAT OF SENSATION. 


Pror. PRosER : ‘‘ What is the most sensitive sense ?” 

SMART “The touch, sir.” 

Pror. P. : ‘‘ Prove it.” 

S. P.: ‘When you sit on a tack, you can’t see it, nor hear it, nor taste it, but it thrills the 
heart with passion just like love at first sight !’’ 


-KEEP COOL. 
INDIGNANT MADAM (just home after a short run up the street, surprises her man-servant in the 


act of drinking a bottle of Mumm): ‘‘ John! I’m surprised at you !” 
‘‘So am I, madam ; I thought you would not be back till evening.” 


(Mum's the word.) 
CONSOLATION. 
OLD: Lapy (in corner seat of a Broadway car) : ‘‘Conductor ! the rain is dripping in from the 
. lamp-hole all over my dress!” 
Conpuaror : ‘*No, madam, excuse me, the lamp is quite — it’s only the oil leaking 
a bi 
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EDWARD C. HALL, Vice-Pres't. RICHARD T. PULLEN, Sec’y. 


HALL’S SAFE LOCK 


MANUFACTURERS OF HALL’S PATENT 


_ Bank Locks & Vault Work 


324 Broadway, New York. 


Cincinnati, Kansas City, Chicago, San Francisco, St. Louis, Cleveland, and Louisville 
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OUR FORUM: Independent Department. 


Under this title, Betrorp’s Macazme will hereafter set apart a limited space in 
each issue for free discussion of the economic problems now so urgently pressing 
for solution. 

Contributions are invited from all who may desire to express their views ; and 
equal privilege will be given to all opinions, however they may conflict with those 
held by the conductors of the Magazine, provided only they be expressed in fairly- 
written English, and involve nothing morally offensive. 

Every contribution must be signed with the name and post-office address of 
the writer. The publishers, of course, accept no Sor any 
that may be advanced in this department. __ 

Papers must be brief. “Our Forum ” is not intended for extinantivé'd economic 
treatises. Its object is suggestion rather than complete demonstration ; to show 
the directions in which men are thinking, rather than the complete arguments by 
which their theories are supported. The right is reserved to condense contributions, 
or to state their purport briefly, when deemed advisable. 

Communications should be addressed 


Editor “OUR FORUM,” 
‘BELFORD’S. MAGAZINE, New York. 


PRECISELY. 


SENATOR FROM MaINE: “ Have you noticed that the free and open discussion department of 
that excellent Belford’s Magazine is to be known as ‘ Our Peon” ? What does it mean ?” 
SENATOR FROM TExas: ‘“‘ Why, just what it says, of course—all topics handled fairly, For’um 
and Against’um ; see? Smart mag. that!” 
(The other Senator needs a reviver, on this.) 
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PHYSIGAL LAW INFLUENCING SEX IN EMBRYO OF MAN AND BRUTE. 


SAMUEL H. THRERY.~. 


This is a scientific book that should be read by every husband and wife. It points ont how the law of sex 
selection in embry may be controlled ; and is written in a style that will not offend the most modest. 
It has received from the leading men in the medical profession as well as from the medical 
The New York Notion! Recers sane; *‘The author’s lucid style and logical method show him to be no shallow 
‘edical 77% writes with an earnestness of conviction, and his work is deserving 
on wth an sires to become a parent.” 


209 pages, neatiy bound in cloth, by mail, prepaid, $1.00. 
CLARK & ZUGALLA, Publishers, 35 & 37 Gold Street, New York City. 


‘HONORS IN ART. 
MACDUFFER (heavy lead at the Bowery National) : ‘‘Say, me boy, that was rough on your 
’ benefit last night that you should be served with a writ before the rose, and 
then summoned to appear—after it fell—see? He-he-he!” 
O’GARRICKHER (low comedy man at ditto): ‘‘ Shure that was nawthin’ to yure thriumph whin 
ye thried to play Hamiet in London, an’ ye got presinted at coort the nixt mornin’— 
dhrunk an’ incompetent—sivin days in the House o’ Kirreetion! Ho-ho-ho! See?” 


THE DOMESTIC ARTICLE. “ 


‘*O, Mamie, what do you think we’ve got at our house ?” 
‘* The measles ?”’ 
‘Why, of course not! We've got a baliy! Not a doll-baby but a real, home-made baby !” 


SHOWING HIS METAL. 


Rev. CHATTERTON PRATER (to tramp): ‘Silver and gold have I none to spare, but I will 
pray for you, my dear, unfortunate friend—” 
Tramp. ‘ Yes, I oughter a’ knowed as yer was richest in brass!” 


THE PLACE TO SPEND A HAPPY DAY. 


Mrs. NaGGLEBY (not long wedded): ‘‘My dear, you have never taken me up to the cemetery 
since the flowers came out !” 
Mr. NaGGLesy (lovingly): ‘‘No, my angel, that’s‘ pleasure I’m looking forward to.” 
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HUMOROUS 


_ ART BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


Northern America 


900 PAGES; 500 ENGRAVINGS. 


EASY SELLER. 


Call on 


18-22 East 18th Street,  - NEW YORK. 
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[VE MADE Illustrated Advertisements for Pyle’s Pearline, 

Waterbury Watch Co., P. Lorillard & Co., and many other 
leading advertisers. If you will send me your card, together 
with such other advertising matter you have used, I will submit 
you an idea on approval. No charge unless accepted. 

I have also a catalogue containing over 500 designs suitable 
for current advertising, a copy of which will be mailed on.receipt 
of 25 cents. Be good enough, please, to mention BELFoRD’s 


MAGAZINE. 
H. BROWN, 


Bdvertising Sketches and Pboto-Engraver, 


35 & 37 FRANKFORT STREET, NEW YORK. 
13 
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BOOKS <€& 


BOOKS FOR IDLE MOMENTS. 


A NEW BOOK OF POEMS 


BY 
Joaquin Miller 
AUTHOR OF 


The Danites in the Sierras ” 
**My Own Story” 
etc. 


BY 
Joaquin Miller 
AUTHOR OF 
‘* Songs of the Sierras ” 
‘*Songs of Far-Away-Lands” 
etc. 


BY 
Joaquin Miller 
AUTHOR OF 


** Songs of the Sierras "’ 
** Songs of Far-Away-Lands” 
etc. 


Patience Stapleton 


AUTHOR OF 
sé Kady » 


Patience Stapleton 


AUTHOR OF 
Baby Murphy” 


Peck—Nye—Quad 


James Steele 


‘“‘IN CLASSIC SHADES” AND OTHER POEMS 

. —This is a volume of genuine poetry, as all who know 
Joaquin Miller will be prepared to expect. There are 
phrases, lines, couplets, and poems in this volume that 
will soon take their places amongst the fairest gems of 
American poetry. It is a long time since Mr. Miller favored 
the world with a volume of poems. In ‘‘Classic Shades” 
he has saved the best wine until the last. 12mo, cloth, gold 
and black, $1.00. 


MY OWN STORY-lllustrated by True Williams. 12mo, 
cloth, gold and black, $1.00. Lithograph paper cover, 50 
cents. 

“ The story of Joaquin Miller’s wonderfully romantic and 

thrilling life among the Modoc Indians, with realistic incidents 

of life in the Far West during the days of the 49’ers, and graphic 
descriptions of the sublime scenery of the Rocky Mountains.’ 


THE DANITES IN THE SIERRAS—12mo, lithograph 
paper cover, 50 cents. 
he book that gave birth to the familiar phrase, ‘‘ The 
glorious climate of California,” gave Mormonism its death-blow, 
and swept ‘* The Danites” as an organized body from the earth, 
The most powerful story of California life ever written. 


BABE MURPHY—12mo, cloth, gold and black, $1.00. 
Lithograph paper cover, 50 cents. 
Beyond all question one of the brightest novels that has 
been published for years. The reader is kept spell-bound from 
the first page to the last. 


KADY—12mo, cloth, $1.00. Lithograph paper cover, 50 cents. 

“‘A book whose reading will make another work from the same pen 
eagerly sought for.”—7imes, Chicago. 

“In fine delineation of characters, for vigorous movement and clear 
telling of the story, ‘Kady’ is remarkable.”—Chicago /nter-Ocean. 

“‘ There is a breath of odorous life from the mountain pines of the 
cafions; the gold of the Colorado sunshine brightens the pages, and the 
native modesty of the heroine forms a tint of pearl-like cys 

—Denver Republican. 


“* Kady’ is a bright and lively eocky Mountain story. The action 
and speech are vigorous, and the emotion is hearty and natural.” 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 


“Mrs. Stapleton’s methods are direct and powerful. She uses her 
material with ease and skill.”"—Chicago Tribune. 


3 OF A KIND—The best. writings of America’s Favorite 
Humorists. Profusely illustrated. 12mo, cloth, gold and 
black, $1.00, Lithograph paper cover, §0 cents. 


OLD CALIFORNIAN DAYS-—lIllustrated with over 40 
drawings by True Williams. 1amo, cloth, $1.00, Paper 
cover, §0 cents. 

“He gives a sympathetic and graphic picture of those features of 

California which | reveal her former strange history, and contrasts this 

ys 


with the modern and ways with the skill of a good observer.” 
—St. Louis Republic. 


‘* His pictures of life in California during the dreamy centuries of the 
Spanish dominion, and his sketches of the stormy episodes attending the 
Argonaut invasion, are vivid and artistic.”—/ndianapolis Sentinel. 


BELFORD-CLARKE COMPANY, Publishers, 


CHICAGO. 
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RAILWAYS 


Chicazo, Milwaukee, & St. Paul R’y. 


Steam Heated and Electric Lighted Ves- 
tibuled Trains between Chicago, St. Paul, 
and Minneapolis. 

Electric Lighted and Steam Heated Ves- 
tribuled Trains between Chicago, Council 

Bluffs, and Omaha. 

Finest Dining Cars in the world. 

Free Reclining Chair Cars between Chicazo 
and Omaha. : 


Fast Mail Line between Chicago, Mil- 


waukee, St. Paul, and Minneapolis. 

Transcontinental Route between Chigago, 
Council Bluffs, and Omaha, or St. Paul. 

5,700 miles of road in Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, South 
and North Dakota. 

Everything First-class. 

First-class People patronize First-class 
Lines. 

Ticket Agents everywhere sell Tickets 
over the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. 
Paul Railway. 
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Great Secret 


Of Beauty is long hair, which the Good Book declares to be 
the “glory of woman"; but it is no secret that rich, flowing 


tresses are secured by the use of 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor. 


Everyone knows that this arti- 
cle has long been the favorite 
and fashionable hair dressing, 
not only among ladies but 
} among gentlemen who desire 
to retain through life the color 
and fullness of their hair. 


‘*Nine years ago, at the age of 45, I was 
nearly bald, my hair having, from some 
unknown cause, fallen out gradually. We 
had found Ayer’s Pills such an effectual 
general remedy that when I needed a hair 
restorer I naturally turned to Ayer’s Hair 
Vigor, I used this and a new growth of 
hair started. My hair is now heavy and 
firmly set as in youth.”—Mrs. L. C. WILSON, 
Sulphur Springs, Texas. 


“For five years I was troubled with a dis- 
ease of the scalp, which caused the hair to 
become harsh and dry and to fall out in such 
large quantities as to threaten complete bald- 
ness. Ayer’s Hair Vigor being strongly 
recommended to me, I began to apply this 
preparation, and before the first bottle was 
used the hair ceased falling out and the scalp 
was restored to its former healthy condi- 
Q) tion.”—FRANCISCo ACEVEDO, Silao, Mexico. 


Prepared by Dr. J, C. AYER &CO., Lowell, Mass. Sold by Druggists and Perfumers. 


FOR WOMEN 


Who suffer from nervous and physical debility, great help is found in taking Ayer's Sarsa- 
parilla. It produces the rapid effect of a stimulant, without the injurious reaction that 
follows the use of stimulants. The result of taking this medicine is a permanent increase 
of strength and vigor, both of mind and body. 

“T find Ayer’s Sarsaparilla just what I have needed for a long time. I have tried 
different medicines or tonics, but never found a cure until I used this. My trouble has 
been a low state of the blood, causing faint turns.’—LENA O’CONNOR, 121 Vernon st., 
Boston, Mase. 

“T have been a victim for the past two years of general weakness with turns of faint- 
ing. Have tried various remedies, but with little relief till I used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
Some six months since I began to use this remedy, and am greatly benefited.”—Miss K. E. 
WHITE, Somerville, Mass. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared hy Dr. J. 0. AYER & 00., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists. 
Price $1, Six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle, 
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NORTHWESTERN 


RAT UWA Y 


THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


ATTACHED TO 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 
FROM CHICAGO TO 


OMAHA in - - 15% Hours. | SAN FRANCISCO in - 85 Hours. 

DENVER in - - - 88 “ ST. PAUL in - - 18% 

PORTLAND in - ° 82 “ MINNEAPOLIS in me 14 “ 
DULUTH in - 16%; Hours. 


With fast trains and direct connections to and from all points in the West and Northwest. 
SUPERB DINING CARS ON THROUGH TRAINS. 
FREB ClAaAtnr CARS TO DENVER AND PORTLAND, 
“All Agents sell Tickets via THE NORTHWESTERN. 


W. H. NEWMAN, J. M. WHITMAN, W. A. THRALL, 
3d Vice-President, Gen’l Manager. Gen’] Pass, and Ticket Agent. 


Needs But a Moment’s 


Thought. 


Why not an improvement in the line of Soap? 
The! Railroad—Telegraph—T elephone—Elec- 
tricity—Sewing Machine, etc., are accepted 
with gratitude. 
PYLE’S PEARLINE is as great an 
improvement over soap as now seems 
possible. Millions realize this fact and 
use it. Let your servants use it—they 
will be better satisfied—so will you, 
and the clothes will not be rubbed, or 
eaten full of holes in the wash, 
The woman who does her own work 
will welcome the saving of time and 
drudgery—fact is, a delicate woman 
can doa large wash—or clean house 
Gr —with the aid of Pearliné, work 
‘which otherwise would be utterly 
nant impossible. An economical, thrifty 
Housewife must have PEARLINE. 


Sold everywhere. Beware of imitations. JAMES PYLE. New York., 
17 
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THE PACIFIC COAST. 


Whether you are going to Alaska, British Columbia, or other points 
of the North-Pacific coast, and propose to take the new and wonderful 
Canadian Pacific; whether you are going to the Yellowstone Park, Port- 
land, or to Puget Sound points (Tacoma, Seattle, ete.) via the scenic 
wonderland of the Northern Pacific or the attractions of the Great Northern, 
or should you’ wish to go straight through to San Francisco or Portland by 
the Overland Flyer of the Union Pacific, or prefer to see the wonderful 
scenery of the Rockies from the windows of the Denver and Rio Grande, or 
whether, for health and other reasons, you choose to take the more tropical 
Southern Pacific or the Santa Fe Route, you will find that the 
C. B. & Q. R. R. connects with them all. The BURLINGTON ROUTE 
is the great shuttle between Chicago and the Rockies—the great feeder to 
all these transcontinental or Pacific lines, connecting directly with all of 
them. 
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Park 


SCIENCE. 


Prof. Joux Mum, California’s distinguished geologist, speaking 
of the Yellowstone National Park, says: 


i “Situated in the heart of the Rocky Mountains, 
- on the broad, rugged summit of the continent, amid 
snow and ice, and dark, shaggy forests, where the 
. great rivers take their rise, it surpasses in wakeful, 
exciting interest, any other region yet discovered on 
the face of the globe.” 


| RELIGION. | 
Rey. T. DeWrirr Tatmage, the eminent divine, in speaking of 
the Yellowstone National Park, says: 

: _ “ After all poetry has exhausted itself, and all the 

Morans, and Bierstadts, and other enchanting artists 

’ have completed their canvas, there will be other 
revelations to make, and other stories of its beauty 


and wrath, splendor and agony, to be recited. 
“The Yellowstone Park is the geologist’s paradise.” 


For copy of Wonderland, Yellowstone Park Folder, and 
other illustrated publications, address any traveling passenger 
agent of the Company, or 


CHAS. S. 
G. T. A. N. P. RR, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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PIANOS 
THE CELEBRATED 


FR 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOFORTES 


ARE PREFERRED BY LEADING ARTISTS. 


The demands now made by an educaiea musical public are so exacting that very few Pianoforte Manu- 
facturers cau produce instruments that will starid the test which merit requires. SOH MER & CO., as 
Manufacturers, rank amongst these chosen few, who are acknowledged to be makers of standard instru- 
ments. In these days, when manufacturers urge the low price of their wares rather than their superior 
quality as an inducement to purchase, it may not be amiss to suggest that, in a Piano, quality and price are 
too inseparably joined to expect the one without the other. 

Every Piano ought to be judged as to the quality of its tone, its touch, and its workmanship ; if any one 
of these is wanting in excellence, however good the others may be, the instrument will be imperfect. It 4 the 
combination of these qualities in the highest degree that constitutes the perfect Piano, and it is this combina- 
tion that has given the ** SOHIMIER °? its honorable position with the trade and the public. 

Musical authorities and critics prefer the ** SOHIMLER °° Pianos, and they are purchased by those 
possessing refined musical taste and appreciating the richest quality of tone and the highest perfection 
generally in a Piano. ; 


THE SOH MER PIANOS ARE USED IN THE FOLLOWING INSTITUTIONS: 


New York College of Music. Villa de Sales Convent, Long Island, 
Vogt’s Conservatory of Music. N. Y. Normal Conservatory of Music. 
Villa Maria Convent, Montreal. Philadelphia Conservatory of Music. 


Convent of the Sacred Heart, Manhattanville, N. Y. 
AND MOST ALL THE LEADING First-Class THEATRES IN NEW YORK axnp BROOKLYN. 


Received First Prize Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876. 
Received First Prize at Exhibition, Montréal, Canada, 1881 and 1882. 


SOHMER & CO., 
Manufacturers of Grand, Square, and Upright Pianofortes, 
Warerooms, 149, 151, 153, ar East 14th St., New York. 
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JEWELRY 


AMERICAN WATCHES FOR LADIES’ WEAR. 


Ts American Watch has now taken precedence of all others ; 
we are, indeed, exporting them ; they are made by machinery, 
and all precisely alike, and brought to perfection for time-keeping 
qualities and durability ; we can therefore recommend them in 
preference to imported watches costing twice as much. 


We will sell a nickel jewelled movement in a solid 14k. gold 
case (better for wear than 18k.), for $80, $33, $35, $40, and 4 
and with the cases incrusted with precious stones, from $75, $85, 
$100, to $150, making a dainty watch, from the lowest priced 
to the highest, that any lady will appreciate. 


We can particularly recommend one movement, enclosed in 
alk sega cases, suitable for a monogram, or in one or fift 
ifferent styles of engraved or chased cases, and which we se 
for $35 only. (See cut.) 


Photographs give but. little satisfaction ; we will therefore 
send six watches for examination and comparison to any one with 
whom we are not acquainted who will favor us with references, 
18k. cases cost about $5.00 more than 14k. 


Gentlemen’s watches run from $40, $45, $50, $60, to $100, cased in fifty different attractive 
styles to suit the taste of the most fastidious. 


Correspondence carefully and promptly attended to. 


J. H. JOHNSTON & CO., 


17 Union Square, corner 15th Street and Broadway, New York. 
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DUPLICATE Solid Silver Teaspoons 
at less than manu- 
PRESENTS 


Duplicate Wedding Presents Bought, Sold, or Exchanged.. 
HERE ARE A FEW OF OUR BARGAINS.—ALL SOLID STERLING SILVER: 


Repoussé chased Salad Bow] handsomely Gravy Boat, handsomely cased, . $32, worth $55 
$42, worth $75 Ice Set, 12 spoons and cutter, 
Repoussé chased Téte-a-Téte Set (sugar, handsomely cased, . ~~. 40 
tea, and creamer), handsomely cased, 60, “ 400 1doz, Oyster Forks, h’nds’m’lycased,10, ‘“* 15 
Old 4-piece Continental TeaSet,. . 150, 8% Coffee Spoons, 
Pair Old Candlesticks, %5, 1580 Salad Fork and $poon, “ 14, 19 


Aselection of goods sent to any address on feceipt of referénce. Take your old silver from the Safe 
Deposit Companies, and bring it or send it by express to us with your accumulation of old ine now ous 
of style, or otherwise useless, and exchange them for new serviceable articles, or sell it outright. 
Diamonds, Watches, and Gems of all kinds at Close Cass Prices. 
A Lady’s 14k. Gold Watc ect timer, . 
A Gentleman's 14k. Gold Watch, $40 A Gentleman’s Silver Watch, $10 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


JOHNSTON & SON, 150 Bowery, NewYork. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 
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Furniture and Carpets 


PARLOR SUITS. 


Our Parlor Suits are all made to order, with espe- 
cial reference to giving satisfaction. - 
We keep a very large assortment covered in the 
latest styles. 

Great numbers of Parlor Suits are sold by short- 
sighted dealers without any regard to wear or dura- 
bility. We could not keep our large trade if we did 
business on this principle. 


CHAMBER SUITS. 


We have one of the largest and best assorted Stocks of 
Chamber Suits in the city at astonishingly low prices. 


DINING ROOM FURNITURE. 


The best selection of medium and low-priced Side- 
boards, Extension Tables, and Chairs in the City. 


FOLDING BEDs. 


A very extensive assortment of Folding Beds of the 
best makers. 


BEDDING, STOVES, ETC. 


Our Stock of Bedding covers everything in this line. 
Stoves and Kitchen Utensils in great variety at low- 


est prices. 


CARPETS, OIL-CLOTHS, SHADES, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
One of the best assorted stocks oy the city. 


EASIEST TERMS OF CREDIT. 


Our large experience, ample capital, low expenses, 
and large business give us advantages over our com- 
petitors, which our customers largely get the benefit of. 


B. M. COWPERTHWAIT & 60., 


ESTABLISHED 1807, 


193 to 205 Park Row, New York. 
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JEFFERSON DAVIS, 


E'x-President of the Confederate States : 


A Memoir, 


SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Cloth, $5.00; English Grained Cloth, $6.50; Half Morocco, $7.50; 
Half Russia, $8.50; Full Morocco, $12.00. 


SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 


Agents wishing choice of territory must make application at 
once, for the best is rapidly being allotted. The prospectuses can 
be furnished immediately. 


Co, BELFORD COMPANY, Publishers, 


Gees © 18-22 East 18th St., New York. 
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“BE BEAUTIFUL.” 


Mme. A. Ruppert, - 
famed Com 

turer, 
subject in ail the larger efties 
of America and 
never fails to fill the est 

theatre 


World says: 


od complexion specialist, lec- 
tured to a fashionable audience 
at Fifth Ave. Theatre = evening—hundreds were turn- 
ed away.” Tothose wn pein been unable to, hear this 
eminent authority eh she send her eight- ge circu 
giving von information, on receipt o + postage. 
me. Ruppert is the originator of Wonderful Face Bleach, 
which is creating such furore amongst society ladies 
at present. 


MME. A. RUPPERT, 30 East 14th St., New York, N. Y. 


G 
Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. 


If your stationer does not keep them, mention Be.rorp’s MaGazin«, 
and send 16 cents in stamps to the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., of Jersey 


City, N. J., fur samples worth deuble the money. Itis worth your trouble, 


ALL FAT PEOPLE 


can safely Reduce Weight and Cure Corpulency 
permanently by taking ,TRILENE TABLETS 
(Regd.) for a few weeks. They are small, egreeable, 
harmless, and never fail to IMPROVE both HEALTH 
and FIGURE without Change of Diet. An English 
Countess writes :—‘‘ Your Trilene Tablets act admirably.""— 
Send Postal Note for 75 cents to THE TRILENE 
CO., Sole Proprietors, 884 Broadway, New York. 


AIR@® REMOVED 


Permanently, root and branch, in fivéminutes, without 
discoloration orinjury with * Pilla Selvene.” 
particulars, Ge, Wileox Specific Co., Phila., Pa, 


pase Iustrated Cai mailed cts. 


AT FOLKS®@ 


*“Anti-Corpulene P..tis” lose lelbs. a 
month, They cause no sickness, contain no poison and never 
(coal by ed) WALCO everywhere or sent by mail. Partic- 

SPECIFIC CO., Phila., Pa, 


PILLOW SHAM OLDE. nicely nickel plated full set 
with screws complete to any address 
for 10 cts. Agents wanted. T. M. GANDY, Chester, Cona. 


STAMMERINC, 


Stuttering, and all speech impediments 
perfectly cured by my method, endorsed 
by school superintendents, teachers, etc. 
Private lessons; 10 years successful; pros: 
pectus gratis. 

E. ECK’S SCHOOL, 


837 BEDFORD AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Invested to yield a pres- 
ent income of from 6 per 
cent to 8 per cent with 
one half the profits. ~ 


Wm. H. PARMENTER, 
General Agent of the 
WINNER INVESTMENT Co, 
50 State Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


COMPOUND OXYGEN TREATMENT. 


Send for 


OFFICE: 
345 Main St., 
Spri 


It is with great Seeeure that we are able to t 
to our patrons COMPOUND OXYGEN in such 
shape those at a distance can receive exactly the 
same treatment as if they were —_ to visit our 


office daily. 


OPIUM HABIT 


Painlessly and Permanently Cured at home. The 
Only Hope for the Opium Eater. Discovered and 
tested in 1868. Book sent free. Address Dr. 8. B. 
COLLINS, discoverer and sole manfr., LaPorte, Ind. 


Ruled, Printed, and Indexed 
Records, ARRANGED TO SAVE 
TIME. Used by Advertisers, 

Book and Newspaper Pub- 


y 10 
lishers, Engineers, and others 


LABOR SAVING BODKS} to enter contracts quickly for 


instant reference. 
SPRUCE 


CHALLEN, 
10 Spruce Street, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


My scheme for making money 


easily is the best in the market. 
The agent absolutely gives the 
purchaser $25 in cash more than 
he pays for the article. Write 
or call on 

SAADI M. JOHNSTONE, 


18-22 E. 18th St., New York. 
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pe atenshon and lisn. 


sapolio iz imens. 


hwet iz sapolio ? it ize svlid, handsom kek sv skauring sop hwich haz no ikwal | 
fer el klining perposez eksept dhi lendri. 


tu mek yur panz glisn 
and mitalik wer klenz, 


Sound-English versus Volapiik. 


it haz manifold yusez, 
bot hwet bits dhi dyus iz 
dhi veri lo praisez 

dhe charj fer dhi slaisez. 


tu yuz it iz tu valyu it. 


hwet wil , 


sapolio du ? hwai, it wil klin pent, mek vilkleths brait and giv dhi florz, teblz, 
and shelvz e nyu apirans. it wil tek dhi gris ef dhi dishez and vf dhi pets 
and panz. yu kan skaur dhi naivz widh it and mek dhi tinz shain braitli. dhi_ 
wesh-besn, dhi bath-tob, ivn dhi grizi kitchen singk wil bi az klin az e nyu 


pin, if yu yuz sapolio. 


The above is written according to the rules of “ Sound-English, a Language for the World,” invented by Prof. A. 


Enoflach. Sold by alt booksellers ; sent for 25 cents in postage stamps by G. E. Stechert, 888 Broadway, New York. 


TWO GREAT WORKS.—AGENTS WANTED. 


JEFFERSON DAVIS 


Ex-President of the Confederate States : 


A Memoir, 


Bis 


SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED, 


English Grained Cloth, - 6.50 
Half Morocco, 71.50 
Half Russia, 8.50 
Full Morocco, - 12.00 


SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 


Agents are now earning $100 a week 
working this great book. 


A SHORT HISTORY 
OF THE 


CONFEDERATE STATES 
AMERICA. 


Hon. JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


One of the most important historical 
works of the day. 


Large Quarto, Cloth, $2.60; Sheep, $3.50; Half 
Morocco, $4.00; Full Morccco, $5.50. 


A work which no man can afford to who is 


BELFORD-CLARKE CO. BELFORD 
Chicago, Ill, 


COMPANY, Publishers, 


18-22 East 18th St., New York. 
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political and military leader of the South. F 


BROTHERS’ 
MATCHLESS 


Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 


WANTED 


The best scheme in’: 


the market for mak- 


ing money. 


Write or call on 


SAADI M. JOHNSTONE, 


18 East 18th Street, 


NEW YORK. __ 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. Baxer & Cos 


Breakfast 
(Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Te Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


¥ 
Wek 


are used in its prepar- 
ation. It has more 


3 
h 


in i than three times the 
strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, 

Arrowroot or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, strengthen- 
ing, EASILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Crocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


THE FINEST IMPORTED. 


Blended from the Choicest 
Grades of Leaf. 


QUALITY NEVER VARIES. 


UnequalledinTON £,TOUGH, 


WORKMANSHIP, and DURA- 
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CONTENTS. 


I. The Negro will Solve It - T. Thomas Fortune - - - 

II. of the Race Ques. 
J.T. Searcy, M.D. - - - 

IL Winning "Wife in. Louisiana in the 
iden Time: A Story - - ~- Charles Gayarré 
IIL A Shadow: A Poem - - Clinton Seollard 
IV. Gymnastic Systems -_ - Julian Hawthorne - - - 

V. The Recent English Impress on Amer. 
Life - James W. Gerard - 


VI. At Ercildoune: A Poem - Katharine Tynan .- - - 
VIL. Celebrated Men of the Day : V. Gen- 
eral Gordon: the Hero and the Man ul. C. Chaillé-Long- - - 
VIII. ‘When Twilight Falls: A Rondeau - Sanborn G. Tenney Pay ci, 
IX. No Chaperon Need Apply: A Story - Celia Logan 
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A Desperate - - - - 
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Boversrn Authority and Delegated Power 
XXVI. Passing Notes and Brie-a-Brac_ - 
XXVII. Reviews : 
‘The Kreutzer Sonata,” by Count Leo Tolstof 
of Silence,” by Edgar Fawcett 
‘‘The Art of Authorship,” by George Bainton - 
‘‘ A Strike by the Millionaires against the Miners,” by Henry D. Lloyd 
** Syrlin,” Ouida - 
** An Ocular Delusion,” by Frank H. Howe ye 
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$°.50 per annum, published monthly. BELFORD ©O., 16-82 East 18th Street 
(corner Breadway), New York. 


BY “PELEG” FOR 


SEPTEMBER 


% BELFORD’S MAGAZINE. 


1, M. —BATTLE OF SEDAN, 1870. 
f d that that rnined 
—GREAT FIRE OF LONDON, 1666. 


from its ashes shall be rear’d 
A pheenix that make all 
afeard.”’ Henry 


VL, iii., 


3. W. eee DIED, 1658. 
Lane mightiest potentates must 


For that’ s the end: of} human 
Henry VI., iii., 2. 


4, Th.—REPUBLIC PROCLAIMED IN FRANCE, 
18 


ucker 


“‘Thou setter u d 
“kings.” Pit ‘enry VI., ii., 


5, F. —FIRST AMERICAN CONGRESS ASSEM- 
BLED, 1774, 

in arms and most Joving 
ruised underneath voke of 
tyranny.” 

6. S. —LESTER WALLACK DIED, 1888. 


“A well- actor 1} th 
well-graced eaves 
7. S. —!INDEPENDENCE OF BRAZIL, 1€22. 


‘“‘By my troth, rour town is troubled 
with unruly bors.” 
Comedy of Errors, iii., 1. 


8, M. —DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM, A.D. 
70. 


‘“‘Most sacrilegious murder hath broke 


The anointed Temple.” 
Macbeth, ii., 3. 


9, T. —UTAH A TERRITORY, 1850. 


**Here’s a small trifle of wives, alas, 
fifteen wives is nothing! Eleven widows 
and nine maids is a simple coming-in 
ior one man.’ 

Merchant of Venice, ii., 2. 


10, W. —WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR DIED, 1087, 
was conquest for & prince to 

of.” I. Henry [V., i., 

11, Th. —BATTLE OF BRANDYWINE, 1777. 


‘Come, gentlemen, I we shall drink 
cown unkindness. 
ives of Windsor, i., 1. 


12. F. —ASTRONOMER PROCTOR DIED, 1888. 
“He was famous, sir, in his profession, 


13, 5. —TREATY OF PEACE BETWEEN JU, 8. 
AND GREAT BRITAIN SIGNED AT 
PARIS, 1793, 
“We are qonvented upon a pleasing 
treaty, and have inclinable to 
honour.” 2. 


°14. 8, —-THE “ALABAMA” 
SIGNED, 1872. 
“Fortunscannot 
You we it, il 
15, M. —J. FENIMORE COOPER BORN, 1789. 


“‘T’ll hear you_ more, to the bottom 
of your story, and never 


AGREEMENT 


16, T. —FARENHEIT DIED, 1736. 


**A fellow that never looked into his 
glass for love of anvthing he saw there. 
do not learn, for want of 
time, the sciences.” 


17. W. —GOOD DAY TO CONSULT THE 
WEATHER GLASS. 
“So i a skv clears not without a 
storm. 


ur down thy weather. 
King John, iv., 2. 


18, Th. —FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW SIGNED, 1850. 
“ Look to my chattels !” 
Henry V., ii., 3. 
19. F. —PRESIDENT GARFIELD DIED, 1881. 


‘*If we are marked to die, we are enow 
to do our country loss.” 
Henry V., iv., 3. 


20, S. —OWEN GLENDOWER KILLED, 1415. 


et, irregular and wild Glendower. 

great magician, daran’d Glen- 

we He durst as well have met 

the devil alone as Owen Glendower for 
an enemy.” I. Henry TV., i., 1-3. 


21. S. —SIR ees SCOTT DIED, 1832. 


** Here p true, industrious 
friend, Sweet Fortune’s 
minion and her pride 

i Henry I[V., i., 1. 


22, M. NATHAN HALE HANGED AS A SPY, 
1776. 


I danger.” 
a Lear, ii., 4. 


23, T. mason ANDRE CAPTURED AS A SPY, 


enry, V., 5. 


“My_friend, I ity in th 
24. W. MONTEREY CAPTURED, 1846. 


Success and happy vicfory 
Richard IT., v., 3. 


25, Th.—FIRST (NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED IN 


old peve, and _ such news as 
you never heard of! ig 
Taming the 


26, F. —CERTAIN NEWSPAPERS PUBLISHED 
IN 1890 


Boe our, in 
“6 
Piasting and» acandalous breath 
easure for Me 


1. 
27, —GEN, BRAGG DIED, 1876, 
“Proud B 
anaronious, 1. 


28. $, —CLEMENCEAU, FRENCH POLITICIAN, 
RN, 1841, 


**Fair France! . . combine your 
hearts in one, your realms in one, that 

ver may ill office, y fell 

rust in between.” +o Ver 


29, M. DAY. 
“Bid ‘our friends welcome, show a 
erchant of Venice, iii., 2. 
30, T. —GEORGE WHITEFIELD DIED, 1770. 


“Of v tation.” 
of Errors, 1, 


Published Monthly. 
BELFORD CO., 18-22 East 18th Strect (cor. Broadway), New York. 
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OUR OFFER FOR A NATIONAL ANTHEM. 


The projected national exhibition at Chicago on the four hundredth anniversary of 
the discovery of America marks the limit beyond which it will be a national humiliation 
for the American people to be without a National Anthem. There is no glory in the fact 
that, in the family of the great nations, America is the only member destitute of a national 
anthem ; there is something inglorious in our being content with a feeble imitation of King 
George's anthem, which we slavishly sing to King George’s tune. The other substitutes, 
such as ‘‘The Star Spangled Banner,” ‘‘My Maryland,” “Dixie,” ‘*‘ Hail Columbia!” 
while having their national features and uses, are unfitted by obvious defects to serve all 
the purposes of a truly national hymn or song. Other popular pieccs, such as ‘‘ Hail to 
the Chief,” ‘The Red, White, and Blue,” etc., so frequently played at our great publie 
celebrations, are British or Irish, and no more national than melodies borrowed from our 
German, French, Italian, or Chinese compatriots. 

With the desire, and in the hope of helping to end this reproach, we have much pleas- 
ure in offering an inducement to those who feel capable of supplying this national need. 
We will give an honorarium of $250 (two hundred and fifty dollars) to the author of 
what shall be adjudged to be worthy the name of a National Anthem. The conditions 
are stated below. 

While we invite compositions from every quarter, the senders must be prepared for 
the rejection of work which falls short of the high standard indicated in the following 
remarks. 

A National Anfhem should not be borrowed, imitated, nor modelled upon foreign 
national anthems or airs. It should not be a hymn, as ordinarily understood, nor a song 
merely, in the popular sense of the word. It should no¢ be a stump oration. It must 
equally avoid bombastic versification and doggerel. 

It should be the expression of the loftiest patriotism in the simplest language.- It 
should embody, and inspire, the principles which are the glory of the American Con- 
stitution. It should be short, dignified, singable, appropriate for every occasion ; and be 
American to the core. 

If the honorarium be earned by the merits of any composition submitted, a similar 
sum of $250 will be offered for acceptable original music as a setting for its words. 


CONDITIONS. 

Lexern. Must not exceed 50 lines. 

Form. Stanzas suited for singing. 

Tom. No manuscripts will be received later than November 30th, 1890, 

Instauctions. Write legibly in ink; sign the copy with a pseudonym, and send your 
real name and address, giving your pseudonym with it, in a sealed envelope. A 
selection from the meritorious but unsuccessful pieces will be printed and paid for 
at usual rates, the writers must state on their manuscripts whether they object to or 
sanction this, and whether they wish their names or psoudonyms to be affixed. They 
must also declare that the compositions are their original productions throughout. 

Apsupwation. The final selection will be submitted to a Committee consisting of three 
eminent public men: a Statesman, a Scholar; mnd-a Poet, whose names will be duly 
announced, 

Should the standard of quality not be reached, no award will be made. All 
. Magmuscripts unused will be returned. If an award be made, the poem ant become 


of 
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We 
PELEG’S PRIZE POETRY FACTORY. 


The salt sea air, our Peleg solemnly insists, is ruinous to the t-brain. He has 
given hard study to the matter and says ‘‘the kinclusion on which 1 hev arrove is clear, 
an’ likewise plain. The salineacious partic’lers in the air of the atmosphere insiduously 
insert theirselves into the brain of the moon-loving poet through the crack in his cranium. 
Some authorities hev thunk that becase the. poet pores over his potery the lunar inflooens 


oozes into him through his pores, but that is nonsens, like his potery. His brain-pan is’ 


porious, es we all know, else how could the moonshine ooze out again? But it’s the 


salinacity of the atmosphericle wind, gotten from sweepin’ up the face of the briny deep, . 


as softens the potery bump: It’s proven by a simple experiament, thus, put a pinch of 
salt alongside of a volumn of new potery, and it'll soon grow damp an’ limp an’ lose its 


savior. Sodo we ef we are left fer an hour wiv the book, which demonstriates the soft- 


enin’ action of sea-salt on the versifyin’ brain, an’ vice versy.” 

Be this as it may, we are disposed to agree with the above scientific opinion so far as 
it counsels us not to set the poetry-factors to work this holiday month. We wish them 
to recuperate, lay in large stores of strength, mental and bodily, and get their wits into 
good trim for the hard work our Peleg has in store for them. 


COMPETITION FOR SEPTEMBER. 


Instead of a rhyming task we give a riddle, the answers to which may be in prose or 
rhyme, long or short, blunt or sharp, anything you like so long as they are apt, neat, and 
printable 

A Rompe. 


Which President, Harrison or Cleveland, most resembles George Washington’s wig, 
and why ? 
PrizEs. 


First Prizz: One set of Washington Irving’s Works, 6 vols., cloth, $10.00, for the 
cleverest answer. 

Szconp PrizzE: One set of Washington Irving's Life of George Washington, 3 vols., 
$4.50, for the next best answer. 


Rvtes. 


Competitors must send in their solutions by September 25th. A seleetion will be 
printed, with whatever signature is appended, for which no payment will be made. 
Those who object to this must so state on their MS. 

Nore to Comprtrrors.—In the second Cipher set as the August competition the print- 
ers turned two V’s into Y’s, and three D’s into O's. In the absence from town of the 
writer the misprint passed. Though annoying, it will not affect correct solutions. All 


the Y’s and O’s should be V’s an D's, except the once used diphthong (, which is— 


correct. 
PELEG’S PATENT SUMMER AMUSEMENTS. 
Fiy-FisHine THE PaRtor. 


Fer intellectool genuses, speakin’ likewise fer myself, there’s bofe joyfularity an’ use- 
fulism in said parlor fly-fishin’. Parade the cumpany in line, all of a row, an’ proceed to 
paint the tips of their noses—them as has got any (tips I mean)—wiv pure molasses. 
Then yo all waltzes around where the flies is, an’ them as ketches the most in forty-five 
minntes wins the steak. Every collision costs the forfeit of a kiss. Skeeters counts 
double. It’s a sweet game when played scientific, likewise profitable if the cumpny’s 

| 


hice. 
Home Rowine Marcus. 


Get yo wife to set herself down onto the new parlor carpet. Set yoself down right in 
front of her. Use the pokersas oars. Look her squarely into her eyes an’ ask whether 
she doesn’t think that pretty Miss —— would hev made yo a economickler wife an’ a 
luvable kimpanion. Then the row begins, The Lord knows wliere it’ll end. 
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BOOKS FOR IDLE 


A NEW BOOK OF POEMS 
BY 
Joaquin Miller 
AUTHOR OF 


‘¢ The Danités in the Sierras ” 
‘*My Own Story” 
etc. 


BY 
Joaquin Miller 
AUTHOR OF 
‘* Songs of the Sierras ” 
“*Songs of Far-Away-Lands” 
etc. 


BY 
Joaquin Miller 
AUTHOR OF 


-  ** Songs of the Sierras ” 
etc. 


Patience Stapleton 


AUTHOR OF 
“ Kady” 


Patience Stapleton 


AUTHOR OF 
Baby Murphy ” 


Peck—Nye—Quad 


James Steele 


‘IN CLASSIC SHADES” AND OTHER POEMS 
—This is a volume of genuine poetry, as all who know 
Joaquin Miller will be prepared to ‘expect. There are 
phrases, lines, couplets, and poems in this volume that 
will soon take their places amongst the fairest gems of 
American poetry. It is a long time since Mr. Miller favored 
the world with a volume of poems, In ‘Classic Shades.” 
he has saved the best wine until the last. 12mo, cloth, gold 
and black, $1.00. 


MY OWN STORY-lIllustrated by True Williams. 12mo, 
cloth, gold and black, $1.00. Lithograph paper cover, 50 
cents. 

“ The story of Joaquin Miller’s wonderfully romantic and 
thrilling life among the Modoc Indians, with realistic incidents 
of life in the Far West during the days of the 49’ers, and graphic 
descriptions of the sublime scenery of the Rocky Mountains.” 


THE DANITES IN THE SIERRAS—12mo, lithograph 
paper cover, 50 cents. 

The book that gave birth to the familiar phrase, ‘‘ The 
glorious climate of California,” gave Mormonism its death-blow, 
and swept ‘‘ The Danites” as an organized body from the earth. 
The most powerful story of California life ever written. 


BABE MURPHY—12mo, cloth, gold. and black, $1.00. 
Lithograph paper cover, 50 cents. 
Beyond all question one of the brightest novels that has 
been published for years, The reader is kept spell-bound from 
the first page to the last. 


KADY—12mo, cloth, $1.00. Lithograph paper cover, 50 cents. 

‘*A book whose reading will make another work from the same pen 
eagerly sought for.”—7imes, Chicago. 

“In fine delineation of characters, for vigorous movement and clear 
telling of the story, ‘Kady’ is remarkable.” Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

‘‘ There is a breath of odorous life from the mountain pines of the 
cafions; the gold of the Colorado sunshine brightens the pages and the 
native modesty of the heroine forms a tint of pearl-like pu 33 - 

—Denver Republican. 
' “ *Kady’ is a bright and lively Rocky Mountain story. The action 
aad speech are vigorous, and the emotion is hearty and natural,” 
—Brookiyn Eagle. 

“Mrs. Stapleton’s methods are direct and powerful. She uses her 

material with ease and skill.”"—Chicago Tribune, 


3 OF A KIND—The best writings of America’s Favorite 
Humorists. Profusely illustrat 12mo, cloth, gold and 
black, $1.00, Lithograph paper cover, 50 cents. 


OLD CALIFORNIAN DAYS-—Illustrated with over 4u 
drawings by True Williams. 12mo, cloth, $1.00, Paper 
cover, 50 cents. 


“‘He gives a sympathetic and graphic picture of those featties of 
California which yet reveal her former strange history, and contrasts this 
with the modern days and ways with the skill of a good observer.” 

—St. Louis Republic. 


“His pictures of life in California during the dreamy centuries of the 
Spanish dominion, and his sketches of the stormy episodes attending the 
Argonaut invasion, are vivid and artistic.” —/ndianapolis Sentinel. 


-BELFORD-CLARKE COMPANY, Publishers, 


CHICAGO... 
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THE “GREAT AMERICAN NOVEL,” AT LAST. 
Written and Hinstrated by Frank VER BECK. 


Youne AUTHOR: 


*] think J will write the ‘Great 
American Novel.’” 


RELATIONS: ‘Indeed, you have.” 
AvuTHOR’s RELATIONS: “Do!” Y. A.: ‘It will make me famous.” 


. 


RELATIONS: ‘‘ Beyond a doubt.” 


PASSING IT ON. 


Mrs. O’Toorz. Pat! fwhat’s that ye’re at ? 
Pat, Jr. It’s atin I am! 


Mrs. O’Tootz. Thin take that (whack) an’ that (whack) ye imperant divil! I'll tache 
the ould man fwhat it’s loike to be on the shtroike ! 


(Pat, Jr., wends his weary way to sehool to study Hibernian logic.) 


ART BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


Northern America 


900 PACES; 500 ENGRAVINGS. 


EASY SELLER. 


Call on 


18-22 East 18th Street, NEW Y®@RK. 
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Y. A. (to Publisher): “I want you to publish this.” Y. A.: “Ye Gods! I'll see what I can do.” 
PUBLISHER: ‘Fifteen hundred dollars, please.” 


HOW’LLS OF REMORSE. 
Count Tolstoi says “ marriage is sin,” 
And Howells says Toistoi’s a saint ; 


“Yes, I’m married,” says T. with a grin; 
His fact’s good ; his fiction, though, ‘ain’t. ; P. 


NORTHWESTERN 


RAILWAY 


RUN S 


THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 
ATTACHED TO 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 
FROM CHICAGO TO 


OMAHA in 15's Hours. | SAN FRANCISCO in - 85 Hours. 
DENVER in - - - 33% ST. PAUL in - - 
PORTLAND in - = 82 sed MINNEAPOLIS in - 14 ~ 


DULUTH in - - 16% Hours. 


With fast trains and direet connections to and from all points in the West and Northwest: 


SUPERB DINING CARS ON THROUGH TRAINS. 
FREE CUAIR CARS TO DENVER AND PORTLAND, 


All Agents sell Tickets via THE NORTHWESTERN. 


W. H. NEWMAN. : J. M. WHITMAN W. A. THRALL 
Gon’l Manager. Gen’l "| Pass. and Ticket Agent, 


q 
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Y. A. (to Relations): «Loan me fifteen hundred dol- PUBLISHER: “Thanks.” 
tars; I will pay you when the book sells.” Tae Pustic: “NO!” 


RELATIONS: “Certainly.” 


A HOME-MADE CENSUS. 


Mrs. Moroney. Shure I’ve had three twins, an’ beauties they wuz, begorrah ! 

Disrrict Vistror. I don’t understand you ; where are they ? 

Mrs. Moroney. Well, mam, it’s iligantly plain it is; ye see, furst there wuz Phelim, 
an’ then there wuz Mickey an’ Joe, an’ whin they runned around, bedad, yez cuddn’t tell 
which wuz the twins av the five on ’em, savin’ that Biddy an’ Moll wuz red-haired an’ the 
byes wuz bandy-legged, barrin Mickey, as wint to skule whin he wuzn’t gittin’ into 
throuble wid the Flannigan gurrls. 


AN INDEPENDENT DEPARTMENT. 


Under this title, Betrorn’s Macazrne will hereafter set apart a limited space in 
each issue for free discussion of the economic problems now so urgently pressing 
for solution. 

Contributions are invited from all who may desire to express their views ; and 


equal privilege will be given to all opinions, however they may conflict with those — 


held by the conductors of the Magazine, provided only they be expressed in fairly- 
written English, and involve nothing morally offensive. 

Every contribution must be signed with the name and post-office address of 
the writer. The publishers, of course, accept no responsibility for any opinions 
that may be advanced in this department. : 

Papers must be brief. “An Independent Department” is not intended for 
exhaustive economic treatises. Its object is suggestion rather than complete demon- 
stration ; to show the directions in which men are thinking, rather than the complete 
arguments by which their theories are supported. The right is reserved to condense 
contributions, or to state their purport briefly, when deemed advisable. — 

‘Communications should be addressed 


Editor “AN INDEPENDENT DEPARTMENT,” 


BELFORD'’S MAGAZINE, New York. 
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UMOROUS 


RELATIONS ! 
PUBLISHER: ‘“‘ Next!” 


—The End. 


On receipt of the price we will send to any 
address any of the Rings mentioned here, guar- 
DI AMON anteeing that the buyer will be 

perfectly satisfied or we will 
return the money at once. We will send a larger 
and finer gem than was ever offered before for the 
price. Our Rings are 
$40, $50, $75, $100, $125, $150, $200, $250, 
$300, $400, $500, up to any price wanted. Ear- 
rings, Studs, Bracelets, Buttons, 
Pendants, Necklaces equally low. RINGS 
Our gems include Rubies, Emeralds, Sapphires, 
Opals, Pearls, and all precious stones. Watches, 


Silverware, Fancy Goods, and everything in fine 
jewelry. 


J. H. JOHNSTON & CO., 17 Union Square, N. Y. 
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ADVERTISING SKETCHES 


[VE MADE Illustrated Advertisements for Pyle’s Pearline, 

Waterbury Watch Co., P. Lorillard & Co., and many other 
leading advertisers. If you will send me your card, together 
with such other advertising matter you have used, | will submit 
you an idea on approval. No charge unless accepted. 

I have also a catalogue containing over 500 designs suitable 
for current advertising, a copy of which will be mailed on receipt 
of 25 cents. Be good enough, please, to mention BELFoRD’s 


MAGAZINE, 
CO? BROW N, 


Hdvertising Sketches and Pboto-Engraver, 


35 & 37 FRANKFORT STREET, NEW YORK 
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Matthew, Benjamin, James, and John 
Went to bed with their breeches on, 

When they got there 

They kicked themselves bare, 
Mat scratched seme and Jim pinched Benny, 

** Your wigs Pll Platt 

(Says naughty Mat), 

You daren’t kick me out for I’ve loaned you a as ot 


Little Jack Warnaker 
Sat in a corn acre 
Chewing a conscience cud, 
He. wuak one eye— 
“What a good boy am I! 
And how well I keep outer the mud!” 


Sing a song 0’ sixpence, 
A tummy full o’ rye; 
Borrow from a treasury 
To make a pile so high. 
Soon the bubble busted, 
When specs. began to fail, 
Mark, the man they trusted 
Was never known to Quayle. 


Hickery dickery dock, 
The al put the clock, 
The people struck 
’Gainst‘ such bad luck, 
And the White House felt quite a shock. 


Little Miss Muffet 
Sat on a buffet 
Eating her curds and whey, 
There came a big spider, 
It ran down inside her 
And filled the dear child with dismay. 
So if little B. Harri 
Son teases the tarri 
f forgetting liow sharp it can bite, 
t may turn on and rend him, 
And shake him and send him— 
Lord knows where, but they'll say ‘‘Serve him right!” 


Miss CouumBia 
O dear, what can the chatter be? 
Dear, O, what can this clatter be? 
O dear, what can the matter: be? 
Jimmy’s not treating me fair! 
He promised to give me a dear little navy, 
He said I should have extra helpings of gravy, 
He vowed on each dollar I spend I should save, he 
Would cheapen my food and my wear. 
But he’s squand’ring my money as fust_as he can, he 
Is melting my gold in his brass frying-Pan, he 
Will make me as r as when first I began, 
By tariffadiddling snare! 
So it’s “‘No, dear! Jimmy, Ill flatter you; 
Perhaps you can make your own pocket-book fatter, 
Are not making mine so, no, sir! but no matter—you 
ait till Grover comes home from the fair! 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


IN “GOD'S COUNTRY.” A Novel. By D. Higper, with a Critical Introduction by Henry 
Watterson, of the Louisville Courier Journal. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Illuminated paper 
covers, 50 cents. 

One of the most dramatic and original novels of the day. 

THE DAYS OF MY YOUTH. A Novel. Translated from the French of Francois Coppée by 
Kats KEARNEY. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 

An English version of the Toute une Jeunesse, now making so profound a sensation in France. A 
work which is as great and original, as well as closely resembling, *‘ David Copperfield.” 

A PRANKISH PAIR. A Novel. Translated from the French of Ginisty by R. B. DavENPoRT. 
12mo, fully illustrated, half morocco, $2.25. Illuminated paper covers, 75 cents. 

One of the most curious books ever published. - Full of fantastic charm, yet conveying a great truth 
beneath its quaint guise. 

BEL AMI. A Novel. Translated from the French of Guy de Maupassant, by A. M. Fanxineo, M.D. 
12mo, fully illustrated, half morocco, $3.00. Paper covers, $1.50. 

De Maupassant’s masterpiece, admirably translated. A great work in every sense. 

A MOTHER. A Novel. Translated from the French of Marlot by James ScuUnzerG. 12mo, gilt 
top, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 

One of the purest and most powerful books ever written. Human, real, pathetic, and profound. 

A DAUGHTER OF SILENCE. A Novel. By Encar Fawcert, author of ‘* How a Husband 
Forgave,” ‘‘The Evil That Men Do,” etc., etc. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Illustrated paper 
covers, 50 cents. 

A strange, sad book, yet with an interest rarely equalled in American fiction. 

HOW A HUSBAND FORGAVE. A Novel. By Epcar Fawcett, author of “A Daughter of 
Silence,” ‘‘'The Evil That Men Do,” etc , eto, Illustrated, 12mo, half morooco, $2.25. Cloth, yilt 
top, $1.25. Dluminated paper covers, 75 cents, 

Based on a great social problem, boldly discussed, and woven into a tale of the deepest charm. 

THE EVIL THAT MEN DO. A Novel. By Epgar Fawcett, author of ‘‘How a Husband 
Forgave,” ‘‘A Daughter of Silence,” etc., etc. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Illuminated paper 
covers, 50 cents. 


As realistic as Zola, but in the elegant style which is Mr. Fawocett's own. His greatest work, and a 

great American masterpiece of realism. 

LIPS. By Streit. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Illuminated paper covers, 

cents. 

A series of clever little dramas, united by a thread of story. 

a — AND FUZ. By James Sreeve. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Paper covers, 

cen 

A LITTLE RADICAL. A Novel. By Jeannette it. Watwortn, author of “A Splendid 
Kgotist,” eto. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00, Paper covers, 50 cents. 
An exceedingly bright and womanly little story. 

KILGROOM., A Novel. By Jonn A. Stevan. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 centa, 
A tender and characteristic Irish story, full of pathos and humor. 

THE ROBE OF NESSUS. ANovel. By Durrizity Osnornxe 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00, 
Paper covers, 50 cents. 
A powerful historical novel, based on a momentous era of Grecian history. 

THE DEVIL'S ANVIL. A Novel By Mary Kyrie Darias. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 
Paper covere, 50 cents. 
A bright and original novel by a well-known American authoress. : 

A THOUGHTLESS YES. By H. Garpensp, author of ‘‘ Men, Women, and Gods,” etc, 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Paper covers, 50'cents. 
A work of fiction by one of the few feminine philosophers who have boldly faced the problems of life. 


A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. By Lavcrence Srerne. Splendidly illustrated by Maurice 
Leloir. Half morocco, $2.25. Cloth, $1.25. Puper, 75 cents. 


A fine edition of the old classic, beautifully bound, on fine paper, with plates of unequalled 


artistic value. A real édition de luze. 


BELFORD COMPANY, Publishers, 


18-22 East 18th Street, New York. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THB 


PHYSICAL LAW INFLUENCING SE IN EMBRYO OF MAN AND BRUTE. 


SAMUEL x. TERRY. 


This is a scientific book that should be read by every husband and wife. It points out how the law of sex 
It has received indorsements from the leading men in the medical profession as well as from the medical 


preas of the country. 
The New York Medical Record sa: “*The author’s lucid style and logical method show him to be no shallow 


Says: 
observer ot sociological ~ biol cal tacts.”’ 
The Tyitune se 8: e author writes with an earnestness born of conviction, and his work is deserving 
of the careful study of the profession as well as of every person who desires to become a parent.” 


209 pages, neatly bound in cloth, by mail, prepaid, $1.00 
CLARK & ZUGALLA, Publishers, 35 & 37 Gold Street, New York City. 


ECONOMICS. 


Morris Mosss. Ma tear, vhy vos yer goin’ to take avay dot noo china blate vrom me ? 

Mrs. M. M. (newly wed). Vhy, orrish tear, becos for ter vash it oop und bring yer 
anudder von vor yer budding, ma cherup ! 

M. M. (aghast). 8’ hellup me, Rebecker! Vould yer vash avay all dot gold pattern 
on der blates yer cran’mudder gave us as her weddin’ present! Vould yer ruin me oud- 
right? Shust vipe off der gravy, an’ we’ll eat our desserts on der pottom side, 


HIS GUARDIAN ANGEL. 


"Tis the red nose of Bummer 
Left snoring alone, 

All his boozy companions 
Are jaded and gone, 

No drop in the bottle, 
No remnant of pie, 

No cigar, no tobacco, 
No fizz syphon nigh. 


Tl not leave thee, thou lone one, 

To sleep on the floor, 
I've tried to get out, 

But I can’t find the door, 
My legs they won't bear me, 

he room's whirling round, 
I guess I'll just join thee 
slumber profound. 


VILLAINOUS. 


Scrmsieron. Say, Jin leby, what's a villanelle? 
JinateBy. One of the Muses’ foundlings, a thing that lisps in swaddling clothes. 
Sormsieron. Oh, that’s it, is it. I thought perhaps it was a she-villain that mews 


by night. 
ADVANCED CLASS. 


ScHootmaster. George Washington Whillikins, stand up and answer my questions. 
What are we to understand by an “ original package ?” 

Smart Boy. A skin-full, sir. 

Scnooumaster. How? Whom did you learn that from? 

Smart Boy. A Nebraskal, sir. 

ScHooumastEr. How many ingredients go to the making of a bottle of whiskey ? 

Smart Boy. Five, sir. 

Enumerate them. 

‘Smart Bor. One, two, three, four, five. 

ScHooumaster. How long do you expect to remain a — ? 

. Smart Boy. Till I grow an inch longer than you, sir 
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BOOKS THAT SELL. 


A Sentimental Jou » By Steann, 200 Illustrationa, 
12mo, Cloth, Gilt Top, §1 50, Paper Covers, 75 Conta, 


The Robe of Nessus. By Durrm.y Osnorne. 12mo, Cloth, Gilt Top, 
$1.00. Paper Covers, 50 Cents, 


me me By Joun Steuart, 12mo, Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.00, Paper Covers, 
en 


A Thoughtless Yes. He.Len H. Garpener. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. Paper 
50 Cents. PY 


A Prankish Pair. [Un Petit Mé .]| Fromthe French of Genistry, 
by REUBEN B, DaveNPorRT. Fully Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, 
$1,25. Illuminated Paper Covers, 75 Cents. 


A Daughter of Silence. By Epaar Fawcett (author of ‘‘ The Evil That 
Men Do,” ‘‘ Miriam Balestier,” ‘‘ Divided Lives,” Etc., Etc.) 12mo. Cloth, 
Gilt Top, $1.00. Paper Covers, 50 Cents, 


In God’s Country. By D. Higprer, With a Fine Critical Introduction b 
Henry Watterson, of the Louisville Courier-Journal. 12mo. Cloth, Gilt 
Top, $1.00. Paper Covers, 50 Cents, 


The Countess Muta. By Howarp 12mo. Cloth, 
Gilt Top, $1.00, Paper Covers, 50 Cents, 


A Little Radical. By 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 
Paper Covers, 50 Cents, 


A College Widow. By Frank Howarp Howr. 12mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, 
$1.00. Paper Covers, 50 Cents, 


Couldn’t Say No. By Joun HaBBERTON (author of ‘‘ Helen’s Babies,” Etc., 
Etc.) 12mo., Cloth, Gilt Top, $1 00. Paper Covers, 50 Cents, 


Roanoke of Roanoke Hall. By Maucotm Bet. (author of *‘ His Fatal 
Success.”). 12mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.00. Illuminated Paper Covers, 
50 Cents. 
s. By STEELL. 12mo,. Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.00. Paper 
Covers, 50 Cents. ‘ 


The Pace That Kills. By Epcar Sattus (author of ‘‘ The Truth About 
Tristrem Varick,” ‘‘Eden,” ‘‘ A Transaction in Hearts,” ‘‘ A Transient 
Guest,” Ete., Etc.) 12mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.00. Illustrated Photogra- 
vure Paper Covers, 50 Cents. ; 


A Transient Guest. By Epcar Sa.tvs (author of Transaction in 
Hearts,” ‘‘The Pace That Kills.” Etc., Etc.) 12mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, 
$1.00. Illuminated Paper; §0 Cents. ; 


Varick. By EpGar Sattvs (author of ‘‘ The Anatomy of Nega- 
tion,” Etc.) 12mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.00. Paper Covers, 50 Cents. 


Eden. By Enaar Satfus. 12mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.00, Paper Covers, 
50 Cents. 


Transaction in Hearts, By Epcar Sattus. 12mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, 
$1.00. Paper Covers, 50 Cents. 
Manon Lescaut. By the AbbéPrivost. Translated by ARTHUR W. GuN- 
DRY. Small Quarto, Fully Ellustrated, $3,00. 12mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, 

$1.00. Paper Covers, 50 Cents. 


A Short History of the Confederate States of America. By the 
Hon. JEFFERSON Davis. The last work of the great statesman s life. 


One of the most important historical works of the day. Large Octavo 


Cloth, $2.50; Sheep, $3.50; Half Morocco, $4.00; Full Morocco, $5.50. 
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CAT 


SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. 


Aston Vaw (fearfully bashful), I—I—er—I should like to—to—-say-—— 
Motai® Sitanre. Ssh! don't #peak so loudly—I should faint if they wero 

A. Van N. I was going to ask if you would be my-—or—— 

Sim (dragging him gnily out of the room). O, do let's go and sit on the stoop in the 
gloaming—and there I'll yoa—I'll plight you my troth in a whiaper ! 

Ha (startled), Why--I--I-—I was only going to ask if you would be my sister's 
escort home, as I lave another engagement.’ 


HEALTH PROVERBS, 


' Late to bed and early to rise, 
Gives a man beautiful rings round his eyes. 


: He who would thrive, 

Must rise at five ; 

He who'd thrive more, 

Should rise at four ; 

7 He who would more thriving be, 

: Should leave the sheets at stroke of three ; 
He who in wealth would all outdo, 

Should spring from bed when olock strikes two ; * 
He who by none would be outdone, 
Should up and dreas himself at one ; 

So he whom fortune’s baits delight 

Should sleep all day and toil al night, 


; Jack Spratt ate all the fat, 


His wife ate all the lean ; 
A slippier cuss and a tarter shrew, 
Have never before been seen. 


: Eat when you're full, 

Drink when you're dry, . 

‘ Gorge yourself—that’s how we 
, | Do in our sty. 


HONESTY’S A GOOD POLICY. 


Ar a West Brienton Restaurant. Hi, waiter, this bluefish is not quite as fresh as 
the one you brought me last week. 
Warrer. Excuse me, sir, it’s one of the very same lot. 


IMMORTALITY, OR TIME? 


4: Amateur Conrrisutor. Mr. Editor, how much do you consider I deserve for this 

4 m ? 

x Eprceor. Three months on the Island ! 

a Hey diddle diddle, 

a The fool in the middle. . 

: The census: was taken too soon, 

4 We ought to have waited , 


Till the wise had migrated, . 
*Cause the tariff’s jumped high as the moon. 


PELEG, 
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“Old Put’s Escape” 


From the British at Horseneck was due to his trusty steed. 
Thousands every year escape disease by the use of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, the most reliable and effective blood-purifier ever 
a compounded. It strengthens 
the nerves, expels humors, 
helps digestion, and invigor- 
ates the system generally. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


is made, by an ingenious and 
original process, of the best 
Honduras’ sarsaparilla and 
other vegetable alteratives, di- 
uretics, and tonics, to which 
are added the iodides of potas- 
sium and iron. For disorders 
that manifest themselves in 
boils, carbuncles, pimples, and 


is unapproached. 


“My blood became very much disordered, 
showing its impurity in troublesome boils 
and pimples on my face and neck. I was 
advised to try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and have 
used several bottles with great benefit. It 
has cleared my skin from eruptions, and I 
take pleasure in recommending this medi- 
. cine to any one troubled with impurities of 
M are blood.”—F. W. WHEELER, Nashua, N. H. 

“Some time since I was afflicted with a severe bowel difficulty, my vitality seemed to be 
rapidly diminishing, my appetite failed, my tongue was badly coated, and my strength was 
gone. In this enfeebled condition, I was induced to try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I had not 
taken many doses before I noticed a decided change for the better. My appetite 
and strength returned, and my whole system manifested renewed vigor. I regard my 
improved condition as due entirely to the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.” — E. B. Sumonps, 
Ex-State Senator, Deacon of the Congregational Church, Glover, Vt 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
Prepareo By Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., LoweLL, Mass. 


Sold by Druggists. Price $1. Six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 
BRONCHITIS 


Is an inflammation of the bronchial tubes — the air-passages leading into the lungs. Few 
other complaints are so prevalent, or call for more. prompt and energetic action. As 
neglect and delay may result seriously, effective remedies should always be at hand. 
Apply at once a mustard poultice to the upper part of the chest, and, for internal treatment, 
take frequent doses of 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, Sold by Druggists. Price $1. Six bottles, $5. 
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TheGREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. 


BEECHAWM’S PILLS. 


A WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 
The most marvelous antidote yet discovered for 


SICK HEADACHE, DYSPEPSIA, INDIGESTION, 


and is found especially efficacious and remedial by 
all sufferers from these and kindred diseases. 

Lo pre-eminent for their health-restoring and 
life-giving properties, BEECHAM’S PILLS have 
an unprecedented demand and the Largest Sale of 
any Patent Medicine in the world. PRICE, 25 
CENTS PER BOX. 

Prepared only fe THOS. BEECHAM, St. 
Helens, Lancashire, England. B. F. ALLEN CoO., 
Sole Agents for the United States, 865 & 367 Canal 
Street, New York, who (if your druggist does not 
keep them) will mail BEECHAM’S PILLS on 
receipt. of price—but inquire jirst. Please mention 
this publication in ordering. 


ad SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


SCRAMBLING FOR IT. 


Here is a good-natured tussle for a cake of 
Pears’ Soap, which only illustrates how necessary it 
becomes to all persons who have once tried it and 
discovered its merits. Some who ask for it have to 
contend for it in a more serious way, and that too in 
drug stores where all sorts of: inferior soaps, repre- 
sented “as just as good,” are urged upon them as 
substitutes. But there is nothing ‘‘just as good,” 
and they can always get PEARS’ SOAP, if they will 
be as persistent as are these urchins. 


BEWARE OF MISREPRESENTATIONS. 


From Top to Bottom 


The house is best cleaned that is 
cleaned with Pearline. 
with little labor and with great re- 
sults—with ease to yourself, and 
with no possible injury to anything 
that is cleaned. To use Pearline 
once is to want it always; you will 
want it always because it does what 
you want. 
Beware. 
it ba , PYLE, few York. 


thing in place of Pearline, do the honest thing—send 


It is done 


IT’S FALSE— 


ine.” 


t back, 177 JA ew York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
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JERSEY CENTRAL, 
READING and B. & O. RAILROADS. 


Fastest Trains in America. 


EXTRA FARE FOR FAST TIME. 


Pullman Cars on all Trains. 


ENGINES BURN HARD COAL AND COKE. 
NO DUST. NO CINDERS. _ 


By reason of the construction of a new m & across 
the Schuylkill, the above-named lines under their schedule 
of May 11th, are enabled to offer an accelerated Express 
Train Service between New. York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Washington; the: fastest. regular trains ever established 
upon this continent. The fast time is rendered practicable 
by reason of the superior. condition of the double track steel 
excellence of and elimination of stops. 


TICKET ‘204; 415, 944, 1120, and 1323 
Broadway ; Gth 264 “Wi and 132 


BROOKLYN TICKET ‘OF FICHS—4 Court. St.; 860 
St.. and 98 Broadway, 


STATION FOOT OF LIBERTY STREET. 
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RAILWAYS 


“Colorado, rare Colorado! Yomdeewshe-rests; her head of 

"Pillowed on the Rocky Mountains; fot in the 
the boundless plains for a play-ground ; she is set on 

before the world, and the air is very clear, so that all may 

see her well.” Joaquin MILLER. 


“I love these mountains so, that whenever I go away 

from them, I miss them all I the time, and I keep seeing 

them before me all the while, just as you see.the face 

of a dear friend you are separated from, . . . After 

coming over the ains, it is) just like: nich beat: 
n 


Heaven. . . . I know there vere. 
tiful.places in the world. . . . No 

and I sup no words can it. —='*H, 
Hunt ackson.) 


Am the Alps morn 
climate of the Rocky 


no doubt that for 
JOAQUIN MELLER. — it is one 

of the most in: world. 
* 


“The parks u of the Rocky 
Mountains ap precisely those thi things which the sum- 
mer tourist seeks,—pure air, lovely nights, the finest 
milk, butter, trout, and game, and # variety of min- 
eralsprings. The 
.. summer c 
I know; and 
lam told that 
the is 
equany enjoy- 
able.”"—BAYARD 
TAYLOR. 


‘'We were 
Tared by 
if not especi : 
riate, name BAYARD TAYLOR. 
the Garden of the Gods, through days of expectancy. 
now to be rewarded with a fullness seldom vo mabsedod 
to and indefinite hope. . . . Never was sky 
80 as that which bent above the Garden of the 
Gods; never was sunshine so yellow; never were 
snow-clad peaks and quartz cliffs so dazzlingly nied 
A scene for an artist! we cried. . . . Onelo 
plant Gustave Doré in the midst of that cantiatts 
scene, whose greatest wonder is the vague, half- 
formed ideas, similes, suggestions, it awakens in 
) @very sensitive mind, and which persane try to com- 
& municate to each other, only to find once more how 
inadequate is human language to represent the 
hnman thought. 
‘* And so we leave Colorado, enchanted with what 
4 we have seen, yet reluctant as the child who per- 
+ ‘% force must leave the feast while any dainties remain 
untouched . . . and murmer with Scheher- 
conde ‘The best remains behind.’ . 
er effect, no more impressive scene, 
found among Alpsor Andes, and peat by, 
the — world will know.”—. 


COLORADO 1S ONLY 58 HOURS FROM 
| WEW YORK IF YOU TAKE THE BURLING- 
e TON ROUTE. TICKETS VIA THE BURL- 
i INGTON ROUTE CAM BE OBTAINED OF 
S ANY TICKET AGENT OF ITS OWN OR 


P. BUSTIS, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, @ R, Chicago, Ill 
19 
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CALIF ORNIA. 


Few there are in the United States to-day unfamiliar with the reputation of 


California's Glorious Climate, 


Her Wonderful Resources, and Marvelous. Variety 
and Beauty of Scenery. . 


From almost every portion of the globe come 


Tourists, Health-Seekers, 
AND SETTLERS, 


To be benefited by its climate. 


Nowhere in the World has nature showered her beauties, her picturesque fertility, and awful 
grandeur more lavishly than she has on California. e 

No section of the Globe holds more to interest the Tourist in search of Pleasure, Health, or | 
Instruction. 

The great mass of snow in the Sierra Nevada Mountains this year will give the waterfalls 
of Yosemite a splendor never equaled before. 


Read what Rev. Dr. Talmage says of the Yosemite Valley : 


«There are the Bridal Veil falls, so thin that you can see the face of the mountain behind them. Yonder 
are Yosemite falls, dropping 2,634 feet, sixteen times greater descent than that-of Niagara. These waters are 
dashed to death on the rocks, so that their white spirits ascending in robes of mist geek heaven. Yonder are 
Nevada falls plunging seven hundred feet, the water in arrows, the water in rockets, the water in pearls, the 
water in amethysts, the water in diamonds. That cascade flings down the rocks enough jewels to array all 
the earth in beauty, and rushes on until it drops into a very hel) of waters, the montanes of their torment ascending 
forever and ever.” 


The Hotel del Monte, at Monterey, Cal., is located on the fairest spot in California, justly 
termed the ‘‘ Queen of American Watering Places.” 


Ask for pamphlets descriptive of California Resorts, which are only located on 
the line of the 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


J. C. STUBBS, R. GRAY, T. H. GOODMAN, 
3a Vice-President. Gen. Trafic Manager. Gen, Pass. é Tkt. Agt. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


W. C. NEIMYER, gen. west. gt. E. HAWLEY, Asst. Gen. Tramte Manager 
204 CLARK STREET, CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
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LAYING OUT A ROUTE FOR THE WEST. 


BURLINGTON ROUTE FROM TO 
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“SHOES 


204 BROADWAY, COR. FULTON STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


It is not the largest store in the city, by any 
means; but what you want when you buy a 
pair of shoes is not thewatisfaction of buying in 
the biggest store, but shoes that will fit well, 
wear well“and can_be bought at a moderate 

_All this you will get at the Evening Post 
Shoe Store better than at most other establish- 
ments. 

Call, and see if it isn’t so. 


H. OPPENHEIMER, PROPRIETOR. 
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RAILWAYS 
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GOLORADO RESORTS. 
The “Colorado Short Line,” 


via Kansas City. 


The “ Pleasant Hill Route, 


via Ft. Scott and Wichita. 
FREE RECLINING 


CHAIR CARS 


PULLMAN BUFFET 
SLEEPING CARS, 
Both Routes. 


No Change of Cars 


BETWEEN 


St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Leavenworth, Atchison, 
St. Joseph, Lincoln, 
Omaha, Wichita, 
Pueblo and Denver, 
Little Rock, Memphis, 
Hot Springs, Houston, 
Galveston, Austen, 
San Antonio, Laredo, 
Dallas, Ft. Worth, 


Paso. 
S. H. H. CLARK, 1% Vice-President & Gen. Manager, H. C. TOWNSEND, 


ST. Louis, Mo. Gen, Pass, @ Tkt. A 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


LOVELY WOMAN 
-.owERS 


pe 


Ris 


in the Land of Phowers. 


Hundreds of testimonials from every state 
in the union commend our perfumes for 


DELICACY, LASTING, and PERFECT WHEN 
SEMBLANCH TO THE ODOR OF you can certain! 
us 20 cents in stamps, and we will mail you ing if Uo ou will only 
of leading odors, and instruc- French Atsenic 
PERFECTLY HARMLESS 


‘‘Delicate as a cobweb, 
Lasting as the hills.’’ MIDDLETON DRUC CO., 


DOUSSAN FRENCH 


46 Chartres Street, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


NEW YORK. 


EDWARD C. HALL, Vice-Pres’t. RICHARD T. PULLEN, Sec’y. 


HALL’S SAFE « LOCK CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF HALL’S PATENT 


Bank Locks & Vault Work 
SA HHS. 


324 Broadway, New York. 


Cincinnati, Kansas City, Chicago, San Francisco, St. Louis, Cleveland, and Louisville. 
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Freckles, Pimples, 
ose, or 
| other form of Skin 
Disease or Facial | 
| 


Hew Work = = 56 & 58 Wi. 14tb St. 
Pbiladelpbia =.= = 1022 Chestnut St, 


Boston = = = « = 32 Temple place. 
Brookipn = = = Fulton St., cor. Wopt. 
Paris = = = = 26 Rue J Engbien. 


Is Now Showing the Largest Stock of 


French Millinery Goods, 
Paris Bonnets, English Round Hats, 


Of Special and Exclusive Designs (Copies and Originals of Our 


Own Workrooms). 


NOVEL SHAPES 


in Untrimmed Straw Hats and Bonnets, in Plain and Fancy Grades. 


Paris Flowers, 
Entirely Novel Creations. 


OSTRICH TIPS AND PLUMES, 


In the Newest Shades. 


Ribbons, Velvets, Fancy Laces, ete. 
ALL AT THE MOST POPULAR PRICES. 


Pa ( | 

| 

| [mportér, 
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Furniture and 


PARLOR Suits. 
Our Parlor Suits are all made to order, with espe- 
ctal reference to giving satisfaction. 


We keep a very large assortment covered in the 


latest styles. 

Great numbers of Parlor Suits are sold by short- 
sighted dealers without any regard to wear or dura- 
bility. We could not keep our large trade if we did 
business on this principle. — 


CHAMBER SUITS, 
We have one of the largest and best assorted Stocks of 
Chamber Suits in the city at astonishingly low prices. 


DINING ROOM FURNITURE. 


The best selection of medium and low-priced Side- 
boards, Extension Tables, and Chairs in the City. 


FOLDING BEDs. 
A very extensive assortment of Folding Beds = the 
best makers. 


BEDDING, STOVES, ETC. 


Our Stock of Bedding covers ddipiitng in this line. 
Stoves and Kitchen Utensils in great variety at low- 
est prices. 


CARPETS OiL-CLOTHS, SHADES, 


URTAINS, ETC. 
One of the best assorted sents in the city. 


EASIEST TERMS OF CREDIT. 


Our large experience, ample capital, low expenses, 
and targe business give us advantages over our com- 
petitors, which our customers largely get the benefit of. 


ESTABLISHED 1807, 


(93 to 206 Park Row, New York 


| 
| 
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CARBON PAPER 


AND 


TYPEWRITER. RIBBONS 
Now. USED BY 


TYPEWRITERS. 


@—e SAMPLES FREE 


OFFICE: 83 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


BRANCH: 200 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO. 


PEWRITERS 
| 


Tom: So you think you can’t get style or a fit in Ready-Made Clothes? Next time you want to 
try, go to King’s—where I bought these ! 


BARGAIN 


CENTLEMEN’S FINEST SPRINC SUITS. 


Prince Alberts, Frocks, Cutaways or Sacks, Single or Double-Breasted, Silk-Lined, or Faced, 
Best Imported Cloths and faultl fitting ; pre in every respect. 
Your choice of over patterns, in every style, at 


$15.00. 


Also, Genuine “Slater’’ Blue Flannel Suits, Double And Best Business Suits, in Fancy Mixtures, Cassi- 
meres, Corkscrews. and Diagonals, reliably 
Warp Serge Linings, at made, and worth double, at 


$7.50. 


The Leading American Clothiers, 627 & 629 Broadway, near Bleecker St. 
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MADE TO THE 


Readers of Belford’s Magaztne. 


N order to introduce our Artistic Crayon 

Portraits and other productions to the public, 

we make this special offer viz.: For the 
small amount of $5.00 we will make you one 
dozen of our best finished Cabinet Photographs, 
together with one of our finest three-quarter life- 
size Crayon Portraits, taken from life, or any 
Photographs you may desire to have made. 


This offer 1s bona fide. 


Tanquerey Photographic Art Studio, 


COR. 14th STREET and 6th AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


4 
INS 77 TEE 
NEWYORK @ FAG 


Have you ordered your 


Yet, for next Winter? 


not, take advantage 
the low Summer prices, 
and call 


TuHeEo. F. & Co., 


2314 EIGHTH AVENUE, 
Foot of 133d Street, North Revver, 


155TH STREET, near TENTH AVENUE. 
80 
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Wa 


Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. Paal R’y. 

Steam Heated and Electric Lighted Ves- 
tibuled Trains between Chicago, St. Paul, 
and Minneapolis. 

Electric Lighted and Steam Heated Ves- 
tribuled Trains between Chicago, Council 
Bluffs, and Omaha. 

Finest Dining Cars in the world. 

Free Reclining Chair Cars between Chicago 
and Omaha. 

Fast Mail Line between ‘Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul, and Minneapolis. 

Transeontinental Route between Chicago, 
Council Bluffs, and Omaha, or St. Paul. 

5,700 miles of road in Hlineis, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, South 
and North Dakota. 

Hverything First-class, 

First-class People patronize ~ First-class 

Ticket Agents everywhere sell Tickets 
over the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. 
Paul Railway. 
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work with 


TE GEAR 


gear, 


purchase DOES NOT GREASE THE 
ringers, Olothes etc. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
POOR WOMAN |; EMPIRE WRINGER! 


wanted 


EMPIRE WRINGER, CO., Auburn, N.Y. 


th HALF THE ired 
on Cc 
E and NOT at. 


the rolls, THE 
TAGHED Requires No Oiling, Wrings yer, is Longer, | 


yovery where. 


DIXON'S *PENCILS 


and send 16 cents in stamps to the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., of Jersey 
City, N. J., for samples worth double the money. Itis worth your trouble. 


ALL FAT PEOPLE 


can safely Reduce Weight and Cure Corpulency . 
permanently by taking TRILENE TABLETS 

(Regd.) for a few weeks. They are small, agreeable, 

harmless, and never fail to IMPROVE both HEALTH 

and FIGURE without Change of Diet. An English 

Countess writes :—‘‘ Your Trilene Tablets act admtrably.""— 

Send Postal Note for 7& cents to THE TRILENE 

CO., Sole Proprietors, 884 Broadway, New York. 


AIR@® REMOVED 


Permanently, root and branch, in fiveminutes, without pain, 
discoloration orinjury with “Pile Selvene.” Sealed 
6c. Wilcox Specific Co., Phila., Pa. 


Invested to yield a pres- 
ent income of from 6 per 
cent to 8 per cent with 
one half the profits. 


MONEY 


OPIUM HABIT 


Painlessly and Permanently Cured at home. 
—— Hope for the Opium Ea Discovered _ 


IDLE 


wx. PARMENTER, 
bea" Agent of the 
INVESTMENT Co, 
50 State Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


ter. 
ed in 1868. Book sent free. Address Dr. 8. 
COLLINS, discoverer and sole manfr., LaPorte, ion 


Ruled, Printed, and Indexed 
Records, ARRANGED TO SAVE 
TIME. Used by Advertisers, 
Book and Newspaper Pub- 


lishers, Engineers, and others 
LABOR SAVING BOOKS) to enter contracts quickly for 
SPRUCE 
CHALLEN, 


page Illustrated Gatalogue mailed for six cts. 


AT FOLKS® 


usi ti- ene lose Lolbs, a 
month. y cause no sickness, contain no poison and 


PILLOW SHAM HOLDER. nicely nickel plated full set 
with screws complete to any address 
for 10 cts. Agents wanted. T. M. GANDY, Chester, Conn. 


STAMMERINC, 


Stuttering, and all speech impediments 
perfectly cured by my method, endorsed 
by school superintendents, teachers, etc. 
Private lessons; 10 years successful; pros- 
pectus gratis. 


E. ECK’S SCHOOL, 


| he pays for the article. 


837 BEDFORD AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Washi mn, D.C. 
No attorney’s fee until Patent is ob! ed. 


Write for Inventor's Guide. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


My scheme for making money 


We Spruce Street, New York. 
PATENTS 


easily is the best in the market. 
The agent absolutely gives the 
purchaser $25 in cash more than 
Write 


or call on 


SAADI M. JOHNSTONE, 
18-22 E. 18th St., New York. 


| 
| | 
| 
| 
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no list of your possessions, but 
whether you own acycle, Ord 

),yacht.a creel. bait box,or, 
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<7 Fill it up yourself-we have| 
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TWO GREAT WORKS.—AGENTS WANTED. 


JEFFERSON DAVIS CONFEDERATE 


Ex-President of the Confederate States : 


A Memoir, 


Bis Wits. 


SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Cloth, - $5.00 


English Grained c! cloth, - 6.50 
HMalf Morocco, 7.50 
Malf Russia, - 8.50 
Full Morocco, 12.00 
‘ 

SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 


Agents are now earning $100 a week 
working this great book. 


A SHORT HISTORY 


AMERICA. 


BY THE 


Hon. JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


One of the most important historical 
works of the day. 


Large Quarto, Cloth, $2.50; Sheep, $3.50; Half . 


Morocco, $4.00 ; Full Morceco, $5.50. 


A work which no man can afford to pass by who is ' 


anxious or willing to know the inside facts of 
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1807. TOGA, 1777, 
‘How swift his ship!” “ At this hour lie at my mercy all mine ; 
_ Cymbeline, i., 3. enemi iv.,/1. 4 


2. Th.—MAJOR ANDRE EXECUTED, 1780. 


re Must they all be hanged that swear 18, S. —GOOD DAY TO PAY ONE’S DEBTS. 


“For this I owe you: here comes other 


Macbeth, iv., 2. reckonings.’ 
3. F. —GEORGE BANCROFT, HISTORIAN, Much Ado About Nothing, v., 4. 
BORN, 1800. 19, S, —DEAN SWIFT DIED, 1745. 
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‘LEE AND SHEPARD’S NEW BOOKS. 


SU M M E R LAN D. BY MARGARET MACDONALD PULLMAN. 


With 63 Original Illustrations, engraved on wood by George T. Andrew, and printed 
under his direction. Size, 9x12} inches. Oblong wadetes Artistic Cover of two colored 
cloths, beautifully ornamented, full gilt, $3.75 ; Turkey Morocco, $9.00; Tree Calf, $10.00; 
English Seal Style, $7.00. 

These new illustrations by the talented artist of “ Serene” remind one very forcibly of Birket Foster, 
there is such a calm, peaceful serenity about them, such as one finds in the English landscapes, and in them 
Mrs. Pullman demonstrates anew that she possesses not only talent of a high order, but a true conception of the 
beautiful in nature. ‘‘ Summerland ” breathes through all its pages, and each full- illustration is ushered 
in by a gem from the artist’s pencil, giving the title, each of which is a poem in itself. 


AN OLD LOVE LETTER. iss serome’s Latest work. 


Designed and illuminated by Irene E. Jerome, author of ‘One Year's Sketch Book,” 
“‘Nature’s Hallelujah,” “In a Fair Country,” “A Bunch of Violets,” “The Message of the 
Bluebird,” etc. Antique Covers, tied with Silk. Boxed. $1.00. 

Miss Jerome, in this the sixth book of her matchless art-works, has entered a new realm of illustrative art, and 
has given us a novel but a beautiful combination of text and delicate illumination, in which artistic talent and 
tender religious sentiment are tastefully blended. Each page of this chaste volume contains an apt quotation 
from the New Testament, in which the spirit of Divine love shines forth. These loving words are set in orna- 
mental lettering, surrounded on each page by an original design illuminated in the old missal style of colors and 

ld, printed in fac-simile of Miss Jerome's original drawings, producing a brilliant effect, the whole forming a 
elicate and exquisite love letter. The covers, with appropriate designs, are printed on rich antique paper, 
with silk floss, which is secured to the cover by a seal. 


edges, with chain, tassels, and rings. Size, 4%x5% inches. Boxed, price, 560 cents. 


The marvellous sucess which has attended the production of Messrs. Lee and Shepard’s Calendars in pre- 
vious years has led them to bring out an entirely new one for 1891, which far surpasses any yet issued in the 
designs and quality of workmanship. In addition to the calendar for each month each c: contains a charm- 
ing design and an appropriate sentiment, in delicate tints and colors. - 


BABY’S KINGDOM. AN ENTIRE NEW EDITION. 


Wherein may be chronicled, as memories for grown-up days, the Mother’s Story of the 
Progress of the Baby. Designed and illustrated by Annie F.Cox. Oblong quarto. Blus and 
White Cloth, Gold and White Cloth, Full Gold Cloth, $3.75, 


This is practically a new work, the illustrations and text having been re-drawn and engraved, and many 
additions made to the contents. The new shape and elegant binding will commend this edition to all customers. 


THE BLIND MEN AND THE DEVIL. 


LEE AND SHEPARD’S GOOD COMPANY SERIES, No. 1. 
By Phineas. Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 50 cents. 


This is a remarkable story in which various social abuses are cleverly satirized, the author, by means of 
pow laying bare the incongruities of our social state, and giving the condition of labor as it is, g the 
er to observe and reflect on the lot of wage earners. Its power is strong and will make itself felr. 


TO BE FOLLOWED BY 
No.2. A SUMMER HOLIDAY IN EUROPE. By Mary E. Blake. 
No.3. IN TRUST, OR DOCTOR BERTRAND’S HOUSEHOLD. By Amanda M. Douglas. 


Subscription price, $5.00 per year (twelve numbers). Single numbers, 50 cents. 


A SUMMER HOLIDAY IN EUROPE, ®Y,MARy E. 


Author of “On the Wing,” “ México, Picturesque, Political, Progressive,” etc. Cloth, $1.25. 


The author, well known as “ M. E. B.” of the Boston Journal, possesses all the qualities which make a good 
traveller, together with a power of description which so many travellers lack. The reader is taken through 
Ireland, France, and Switzerland, returning by way of London, visiting the Paris Exposition, and all places of 
special interest, and finding many things worthy of note often passed over by the ordinary traveller. 


TH E DEMAGOGU i A POSTHUMOUS NOVEL BY “NASBY.” 


By David R. Locke. Cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. Locke, known to everybody as Petroleum V. Nasby, left, in manuscript, at the time of his death, one of 
his best literary productions, in the form of a political novel, which he named ‘‘ The Demagogue,” in which an 
inside view is given of the working of poli schemes. : 


STORIES OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


By Albert F. Blaisdell, AM., author of “First Steps with American and British 
Authors,” “Study of the English Classics,’ ‘‘Readings from the Waverley Novels,” 
“ Blaisdell’s Temperance Physiologies.” Illustrated, Cloth, $1.00. 


A book of stories of the Great Civil War, the aim of which is to arouse in the younger generation, and those 
who may come after, a spirit of patriotism, and a lively interest in the brave men who ‘ought in the war. 

Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. Catalogues free. 
LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, 10 Milk Street, BOSTON. 
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HUMOROUS 


PRIZE CIPHER COMPETITION. 


The first cipher, June, was too simple. Correct solutions poured in during the first 
three days, several were telegraphed within an hour or two after the Magazine was pub- 
lished. So our Peleg set to work to make a harder one, the second of the two given in 
August. Not a single solution, nor even an attempt, has come to hand. All the clever 
solvers have been, he thinks, either too intoxicated with the frivolities of sea-side camp 
meetings, or smog e they have taken unto themselves a wife each. Some other sort of 
puzzle must have occupied their wits. With cooler weather our Samsons will be fitter to 
cope with these riddles, which are again submitted for the 


OCTOBER COMPETITION 


The first is an easy one. 
AO2ZIOUSODO20P. 


the second is more difficult, but Edgar Allan Poe declared that no cipher that can be con- 
structed is beyond solution. Two letters were misprinted in the August number, the Y’s 
and D’s, but that would not have baffled those who found the clue. It is now printed 
correctly, with the third easy cipher that was thrown in. 


VELL VTXNFP’DNJRB PZAXP APT BNRP 
FDZ? BND BNZ ?HG VH$J ZIV ALD? 

As a curiosity, and possibly an easier cipher for beginners, Peleg presents the following 
from an old London paper in his possession, 7'he Anthenian Mercury, date March 26, 1692, 
nearly two centuries old. The editor says : 

‘‘The Following Alphabet was sent to us, and, upon examination, we find it Possible to 
make near an Hundred Alphabets out of it, which it’s Impossible anyone in the World 
should ever decipher.” Peleg proposes to test this mighty challenge from the old-time old 
world by submitting the following cipher from one of its alphabets. The correct solution 
consists of eighteen letters, which are the phonetic equivalents of sixteen words. 


EEBLPPBU 
PWBLEEZHLI. 


PRIZES. 


Fest Prize: One set of Washington Irving’s works, 6 vols., cloth, $10.00, for the first 
correct solution of the three ciphers. 

Ssconp Prize: One set of Washington Irving’s Life of Washington, 3 vols., $4.50, for 
the next earliest solution of any two of them. 


Competitors must send in their solutions by October 25th. A selection will be printed, 
with whatever signature is appended, for which no payment will be made. Those who 
object to this must so state on their MS. 


HOME, SWEET HOME. 


. NEIGHBOR HoimuzicH.—‘‘ Well, an’ so ye’ve come back, an’ don’t ye look well done 
rown !” 

Summer Boarper.—‘‘ Done uncommonly brown about the pockets, neighbor, but I’m 
rare and raw myself, ye see, what with bein’ stung by the skeeters an’ skinned by the 
skinflint lan’lord!” 


CUTTING. 


Enprror.—‘‘ Rather long, but we will see.” 
AvutHor.—‘“ Will it be illustrated ?” 
Eprror.—‘‘ Qh, yes, you may be sure I shall make big euts!” 
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BOOKS FOR IDLE MOMENTS. . 


A NEW BOOK OF POEMS 


BY . 
Joaquin Miller 
AUTHOR OF 


‘* The Danites in the Sierras ” 
‘*My Own Story” 
ete. 


BY 
Joaquin Miller 
AUTHOR OF 
‘* Songs of the Sierras ” 
**Songs of Far-Away-Lands” 
etc. 


BY 
Joaquin Miller 
AUTHOR OF 


‘* Songs of the Sierras ” 
** Songs of Far-Away-Lands” 
etc. 


Patience Stapleton 


AUTHOR OF 
** Kady” 


Patience Stapleton 


AUTHOR OF 
‘* Baby Murphy” 


Peck—Nye—Quad 


James Steele 


‘‘IN CLASSIC SHADES” AND OTHER POEMS 
—This is a volume of genuine poetry, as all who know 
Joaquin Miller will be prepared to expect, There are 
phrases, lines, couplets, and poems in this volume that 
will soon take their places amongst the fairest gems of 
American poetry. It is a long time since Mr. Miller favored 
the world with a volume of poems, In ‘*Classic Shades” 
he has saved the best wine until the last. 12mo, cloth, gold 
and black, $1.00. ° 


MY OWN STORY-—lIllustrated by True Williams. 12mo, 
cloth, gold and black, $1.00. Lithograph paper cover, 50 
cents. 

“ The story of Joaquin Miller’s wonderfully romantic and 
thrilling life among the Modoc Indians, with realistic incidents 
of life in the Far West during the days of the 49’ers, and graphic 
descriptions of the sublime scenery of the Rocky Mountains.” 


THE DANITES IN THE SIERRAS—12mo, lithograph 
paper cover, 50 cents. 

The book that gave birth to the familiar phrase, ‘‘ The 
glorious climate of California,” gave Mormonism its death-blow, 
and swept ‘* The Danites” as an organized body from the earth. 
The most powerful story of California life ever written. 


BABE MURPHY-—12mo, cloth, gold and black, $1.00. 
Lithograph paper cover, 50 cents. 
Beyond all question one of the song novels that has 
been published for years. The reader is kept spell-bound from 
the first page to the last. 


KADY—12mo, cloth, $1.00. Lithograph paper cover, 50 cents. 

‘*A book whose reading will make another work from the same pen 
eagerly sought for.”—T7imes, Chicago. 

“In fine delineation of characters, for vigorous movement and clear 
telling of the story, ‘ Kady’ is remarkable.”—Chicago Jnter-Ocean. 

“‘ There is a breath of odorous life from the mountain pines of the 
cafions; the gold of the Colorado sunshine brightens the pages, and the 
native modesty of the heroine forms a tint of pearl-like 

—Denver Republican. 

“«¢Kady’ is a bright and lively ay Mountain story. The action 

and speech are vigorous, and the emotion is hearty and natural.” 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 


“ Mrs. Stapleton’s methods are direct and powerful. She uses her 
material with ease and skill.”—Chicago Tribune. 
3 OF A KIND—The best writings of America’s Favorite 
Humorists. Profusely illustrated. t2mo, cloth, gold and 
black, $1.00. Lithograph paper cover, 50 cents. 


OLD CALIFORNIAN DAYS-—lIllustrated with over 40 
drawings by True Williams. 1I2mo, cloth, $1.00, Paper 
cover, 50 cents. 


“‘He gives a sympathetic and graphic picture of those features of 
California which et reveal her former strange history, and contrasts this 
with the modern 5 ton and ways with the skill of a good observer.” 

Louis Republic. 

** His pictures of life in California during the dreamy centuries of the 
Spanish dominion, and his sketches of the stormy episodes attending the 
Argonaut invasion, are vivid and artistic.”—/udianapolis Sentinel. 
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HUMOROUS 


A SURPRISE. 


ECONOMY 


Ventilating Heater 


In Your Home, Church, or School, 


Will not only thoroughly and economically 
WARM IT, but also provide a means for 


PERFECT VENTILATION. 


We employ the use of STEAM or HOT 
WATER, combined with AIR HEAT, or 
WARM AIR alone. Prices varying from 
$75.00 to $2,500.00. 


Write for Catalogue and Pamphlet “Other 
People’s Opinions.” 


J. F. PEASE Co., 


Main Office and Works, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Boston, Chicago, Toronto, New York, Harrisburg, Cincinnati. 
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PISO’S CURE FOR 


Best Cough Medicine. Recommended by Physicians. 
Cures where all else fails. Pleasant and agreeable to the 


taste. Children take it without objection. By druggists. 


CONSUMPTION. 


Ei 


CHICAGO NORTHWESTERN 


RAILWAY 


RUN 


THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


ATTACHED TO 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 
FROM CHICAGO TO 


OMAHA in - - 15%s Hours. | SAN FRANCISCO in - 85 Hours. - 
DENVER in - - - 33% * ST. PAUL in - - - 13% * 
PORTLAND in - - 82 + MINNEAPOLIS in - 14 ss 


DULUTH in ‘ “ Hours. 
With fast trains and direct connections to and from all points in the West and Northwest. 


SUPERB DINING CARS ON THROUGH TRAINS. 
FREE CHAIR CARS TO DENVER AND PORTLAND, 


All Agents sell Tickets via THE NORTHWESTERN. 


W. H. NEWMAN, J. M. WHITMAN, W. A. THRALL, 
3d Vice-President. Gen’! Manager. Gen’! Pass, and Ticket Agent. 
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IN AVATAR E> | 


THE CLYDE STEAMSHIP CoO. 


New York, Charleston, 8. C., and Jacksonville, Fla., Service, 


TRI-WEEKLY 
St. — River DEPARTURES 
ery ce BETWEEN 
BETWEEN 
JACKSONVILLE CHARLESTON, 
AND 
SANFORD, FLA., the SOUTH and 
AMD ALL we, SOUTHWEST, 
intermediate Land- @ JACKSONVILLE, 
ings on St. John’s Phen aaa, 


The fleet is composed of the following elegant steamers: (new), ITroquois,’’ 
Seminole,’’? Cherukee,’’ Yemassee,’’ and Delaware,’’ one of which is appointed to sail from 
Pier 29, E. R, (foot of Roosevelt 8t.), New York, 
MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, and FRIDAYS at 3 P. M. 


This is the onlv line between New York and JACKSONVILLE, FLA., without change, making close connection at i 
JACKSONVILLE With F. C. & P. R. R., J. T- & K. W. R’y, and J., St. A. & H. KR. BR. RB. J 


CLYDE’S ST. JOHN’S RIVER LINE 


: COMPRISING THE ELEGANT STEAMERS 

“City of Jacksonville,” ‘“‘Fred’k DeBary,” “ Everglade,” and Welaka,” leaving JACKSONVILLE 
daily at 3.30 P. M., except Saturdays, for Sanford, Fla., and intermediate landings, making connection with all 
rail lines at Palatka, Astor, Blue Springs, and Sanford for all points in Florida. 
. Passenger accommodations uns , steamers being supplied with all modern improvements, steam steering 

gear, electric lights, electric bells, baths, etc. 

The cuisine on the steamers of the ‘‘ CLYDE LINE” is unexcelled by any other line, the table being supplied with 

the best that the Northern and Southern markets afford. For further information apply to 


WM. P. CLYDE & CO., GEN’L ACTs., 
5 BOWLING GREEN, NEW YORK. 12 SO. WHARVES, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
THEO. G. EGER, T. M., 5 BowLina Green, New York. — 


THE RETORT COURTEOUS. 


Boss.—‘‘ I’m afraid I must regard you as a liar, Pat!” 
Pat.—‘‘ Shure an’ it’s right ye are, sir, for wuzn’t I allus afther sayin’ ye wus a rale 
gintleman.” 
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BOOKS THAT SELL. 


A Sentimental J . By Lawrence STERNE. 200 Illustrations. 
12mo, Cloth, Gilt Top, $1 50. Paper Covers, 75 Cents. 


The Robe of Nessus. By DUFFIELD OSBORNE. 12mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, 
$1.00. Paper Covers, 50 Cents. 


igen... By JOHN STEUART. 12mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.00. Paper Covers, 
en 


A Thoughtless Yes. By HELEN H. GarpENER. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. Paper 
Covers, 50 Cents. 


A Prankish Pair. [Un Petit Mé .] From the French of Genistry, 
by REUBEN B. DavENPoRT. Fully Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, Gilt Top, 
$1,25. Illuminated Paper Covers, 75 Cents, 


A Daughter of Silence. By Epcar Fawcett (author of “‘ The Evil That* 
Men Do,” ‘‘ Miriam Balestier,” ‘‘ Divided Lives,” Etc., Etc.) 12mo. Cloth, 
Gilt Top, $1.00. Paper Covers, 50 Cents. . 


In God’s Country. By D. Hicsrr. With a Fine Critical Introduction b 
Henry Watterson, of the Louisville Courier-Journal. 12mo. Cloth, Gilt 
Top, $1.00. Paper Covers, 50 Cents. 


The Countess Muta. By Cuartes Howarp MontTaGue. 12mo. Cloth, 
Gilt Top, $1.00. Paper Covers, 50 Cents, 


A Little Radical. By JEANNETTE H. Watworts. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 
Paper Covers, 50 Cents. 


A College Widow. By Frank Howarp Howe. 12mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, 
$1.00. Paper Covers, 50 Cents. 


Couldn’t Say No. By JoHN HaBBERTON (author of “‘ Helen’s Babies,” Etc., 
Etc.). 12mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.00. Paper Covers, 50 Cents, 


Roanoke of Roanoke Hall. By Matcotm BELL (author of ‘‘ His Fatal 
gwar 12mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.00. Illuminated Paper Covers, 


Mortal By 12mo, Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.00. Paper 
Covers, 50 Cents, 


The Pace That Kills. By Epcar Sa.tvs (author of ‘‘ The Truth About 
Tristrem Varick,” ‘‘Eden,” “A Transaction in Hearts,” ‘‘A Transient 
Guest,” Ete., Etc.). 12mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.00. Illustrated Photogra- 
vure Paper Covers, 50 Cents. 


A Transient Guest. By Epcar Sau.tus (author of ‘‘ A Transaction in 
Hearts,” ‘‘ The Pace That Kills,” Etc., Etc.) 12mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, 
$1.00. Illuminated Paper, 50 Cents. 


Varick. By Epaar Sarvs (author of ‘‘ The Anatomy of Nega- 
tion,” Etc.) 12mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.00. Paper Covers, 50 Cents. 


Eden. a ee Sattus. 12mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.00. Paper Covers, 
50 Cen 


A Transaction in Hearts. By EpGar Sattus. 12mo., Cloth, Gilt Top, 
$1.00. Paper Covers, 50 Cents. 


Manon Lescaut. By the Abbé Prftvost. Translated by ARTHUR W. GuN- 
DRY. Small Quarto, Fully Illustrated, $3.00. 12mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, 
$1.00. Paper Covers, 50 Cents. 


A Short History of the Confederate States of America. By the 
Hon, JEFFERSON Davis. The last work of the great statesman s life. 
One of the most important historical works of the day. Large Octavo 
Cloth, $2.50; Sheep, $3.50; Half Morocco, $4.00; Full Morocco, $5.50. 
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SAD \ 


‘““A THOUCHTLESS YES.” 


By HELEN GARDENER. 


** America has, perhaps, twenty clever writers of stories. Helen Gardener is one of these. But she is also one of 
the few—we dare not say how few—who put moral earnestness and enthusiasm for humanitv into their stories. Even 
her pessimism is better than the nerveless superticiality of her rivals. We welcome the book.”—Unity, Chicago. 
28 Provelly pees volume with motto from Ingersoll. The stories are all clever. They are all intended to illustrate 


the indubitable fact that the times are out of joint. These stories are well worth attention and consideration. The 
author is clearly in earnest and much that she says will make its mark in the reader’s mes ee (8.C.) News, 
“It would be difficult to say which of the admirable stories in this volume is most to be commended. They are 
exceptionally excellent. Convey a moral lesson in a manner alwavs vivid. invariably forcible, sometimes 8 q 
yet nowhere does the strength of the narrative display weakness owing to the author’s moralizing.”—Arena, Boston. 
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“Several more than pleasing 


Nearlv all are forceful; nearly all are sad also. The author is not, 


pt 


morbid ; she is honestly thoughtful, but there are themes upon which thought tends toward gloom, and contemplation of individuals and 
quite as rightly throw sombre tints over a story as over essay or sermon, The mystery and 


volume of well-written stories.’’— Worcester Spy. 
consequences of heredity is the motive of some of the strongest.”—N. ¥. Herald. 


** A work of fiction by one of the few feminine philosophers who have boldly faced the problems of life.’"—Delford’s Magazine. 


decidedly no ‘ thoughtless yes’ to assent to the statement that they are an eplire literary success.’’—Newark Advertiser, 


andtaking. Written by a woman with brains, who dares to think for herself.”—Zhe Wrier, Boston, 
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** Quaint and unpretending in style, written with a terseness and o: ity positively refreshing. They are on 
various subjects tosuitth thoughtful, sad, or gay.”,—Milwaukee Journal, *‘ Have made their mark as new, 0: al 
and strong. She could not write ungracefully if she tried, and this book is like a varied string of pearls, opals, and 
diamonds. It soothes, bewilders, and dazzles, but never dulls.”—New York Truth, ‘‘The stories are not of equal 
merit in their conception, but the literary workmanship is excellent. Some are unusually peg dy Ea rom 
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HUMOROUS 


PELEG ESSAYS AN OYSTER. - 


These yere esses is good read’n’ when yo gits a one which comprehends an’ likewise im- 
braces a subjec as yo understands. Gigograficle an’ phlossifickle toepics is tuff tu dis- 
gest. Now, the eyester haint. I likes easy theems; gimme an eyester! Let us kinsider 
it in the premises. A gorge-us sloon is better’n a street stall, as haint no premises at all, 
not nohow. Yet, neverthelesson nutwithstandin’, better an eyester with kintentment at a 
loly stall than a surfeet of lamprays in a choked king’s gullet. When ole Jonah experia- 
mented on the stretchability of ancient whalebone, of corset was a valuable diskivery 
fer the staylor-maid secks, but that wa’n’t a sukumstance to what he did fer us men. 
Unbeknown to his self he swallered a percession of eyesters as was paradin’ down Marse 
Whale’s windpipe. All he know’d about it was the sudden stransfermation of the black 
hole into a hall of sparklin’ splendure. It seemed like a merrikle. The cause was not 
’splained until Marse Whale heave up Jony, an’ Jony he heave up the eyesters. Yes sah, 
them eyesters kem up in the form of pure phosphorius-pills, all a-glowin’ an’ a.glitterin’ 
like the dimants at one of our Bleecker Street bawls. Them eyesters jest made his branes 
shine like a lightnin’-bug in a coal hole, they illoomed his inspired intelleck, they made him 
all-fired like onto the potes as explodes wiv potery, in kinclusion an’ to be breef, they done 
give ole Jony noo eyes, sperhoo eyes, eyes like onto stars of the planetary fundament, 
an’ that’s why they is called eyestars. To resoom our subjec, the eyester has his good 
pints, but he have likewise his defecs. He kaint make both ends meet, like the lobster 
an’ the prawn. I love him, still more do I love she, but Oh, though I love them reely 
devowerinly, it cuts my hart to the quickity quick to see the expression of pane, of aggony, 
likewise of anymosity on their countenances when I take them to my—— forgive these 


tears! 
PELEG. 


HE GOT A POINTER. 


Mrs. Snaprerty, (to fond husband).—‘‘ I’ve been making up a riddle for you; it will do 
for one of your funny bits, you know. What's the difference between you, Tom, and a 


born fool?” . 
Mk. S. (editor of comic weekly).—‘‘ Ha-ha, let me see—— because—— because—— 


well really, my dear—— I—— I don’t know!” 
Mrs. 8.—‘‘ No more do I, and I'll never go with you again to the Van Goldleaf’s, never /” 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF ART. 


Mrs. Quickricn.—‘‘I wonder who these Pinxits and Sculpsits were who painted most 


of the old engravings ?” 
PicrurE DEateR.—‘‘Oh, they were cousins German to the Tempus Fugits, who used 


to make all the old clocks, you know?” 
Mrs. Q.—Ah! I always guessed as much ! ” 


FRAILTY, THY NAME IS—FLAT-HOUSE! 


Snorter.—‘‘ Good heavens, Snuffer, don’t bring that snuff-box here! 
Snurrer.—‘‘ Why, what’s the matter?” 
SnortTer.—‘‘ Don’t you see I live in a flat? Dangerous explosives strictly prohibited !” 


REAL LIFE. 


Epiror.—“ Have you finished that new story about Daniel Webster ?” 

Space Reporrer.—“ Yes sir, I’ve dug it out of the 1860 file.” 

Eprror.—‘‘ And have you polished up the dominie’s farewell sermon ?” 

Space Rerorter.—‘‘ Yes sir, I’ve stuck in a chunk from one of Edward Everett’s nicest 
orations.” 

Eprror.—‘‘ Very well, now take these volumes of Punch, 1841-45, and work me up 
several columns of original Yankee humor while I finish my editorial on the stupidity of 


the British press.” 
SOUND AND SENSE. 


De Wrrr Harpurr.—“ Say, car you lend me a loan of five dollars ?” 
GREELY Van Grow. — Very nearly—I’ll let you alone.” 
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BOOKS 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


IN “GOD’S COUNTRY.” A Novel. By D. Hieper, with a Critical Introduction by Henry 
hans of the Louisville. Courier Journal. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Illuminated paper 
covers, 50 cents. 


One of the most dramatic and original novels of the day. 
THE DAYS OF MY YOUTH. A Novel. Translated from the French of Frangois Coppée by 
KaTE KEARNEY. 12mg, cloth, gilt top, $1.00, Paper covers, 50 cents. 
An English version of the Toute une Jeunesse, now making so profound a sensation in France. A 
work which is as great and original, as well as closely resembling, *‘ David Copperfield.” 
A PRANKISH PAIR. A Novel. Translated from the French of Ginisty by R. B. Davenport. 
12mo, fully illustrated, half morocco, $2.25. Illuminated paper covers, 75 cents. 
One of the most curious books ever published. Full of fantastic charm, yet conveying a great truth 
beneath its quaint guise. 
BEL AMI. A Novel. Translated from the French of Guy de Maupassant, by A. M. Fannine, M.D. 
12mo, fully illustrated, half morocco, $3.00. Paper covers, $1.50. 
De Maupassant’s masterpiece, admirably translated. A great work in every sense. 
A MOTHER. A Novel. Translated from the French of Marlot by James SCHUNBERG. 12mo, gilt 
top, $1.00. Paper covers, 5U cents. , 
One of the purest and most powerful books ever written. Human, real, pathetic, and profound. 
A DAUGHTER OF SILENCE. A Novel. By Epnoar Fawcett, author of ‘‘ How a Husband 


Forgave,” ‘‘The Evil That Men Do,” etc., etc. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Illustrated paper 
covers, 50 cents. 


A strange, sad book, yet with an interest rarely equalled in American fiction. 
HOW A HUSBAND FORGAVE. A Novel. By EpGar Fawcett, author of ‘A Daughter of 


Silence,” ‘‘ The Evil That Men Do,” etc , etc. Illustrated, 12mo, half morocco, $2.25. Cloth, gilt 
top, $1.25. Illuminated paper covers, 75 cents. 


Based on a great social problem, boldly discussed, and woven into a tale of the deepest charm. 
THE EVIL THAT MEN DO. A Novel. By Epagar Fawcett, author of ‘‘How a Husband 


Forgave,” ‘‘A Daughter of Silence,” etc., etc. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Illuminated paper 
covers, 50 cents. 


As realistic as Zola, but in the elegant style which is Mr. Fawcett’s own. His greatest work, and a 
great American masterpiece of realism. ; 


———— LIPS. By Wi1uIs STEELL. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Illuminated paper covers, 
cents. 


A series of clever little dramas, united by a thread of story. 


fies FEATHERS, AND FUZ. By James STEELE. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Paper covers, 
cents. 


A LITTLE RADICAL. A Novel. By Jeannette H. Watworts, author of ‘‘A Splendid 
Egotist,” etc. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 
An exceedingly bright and womanly little story. 

KILGROOM. A Novel. By Jonn A. Stevart. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 
A tender and characteristic Irish story, full of pathos and humor. 


THE ROBE OF NESSUS. A Novel. By DurFIELp OsporxE. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 
Paper covers, 50 cents. 


A powerful historical novel, based on a momentous era of Grecian history. 

THE DEVIL’S ANVIL. A Novel. By Mary Kyte Datias. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 
Paper covers, 50 cents. 
A bright and original novel by a well-known American authoress. 


A THOUGHTLESS YES. By HELEN H. GARDENER, author of ‘‘ Men, Women, and Gods,”’ etc. 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


A work of fiction by one of the few feminine philosophers who have boldly faced the problems of life. 


A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. By Lavrence Sterne. Splendidly illustrated by Maurice 
Leloir. Half morocco, $2.25. Cloth, $1.25. Paper, 75 cents. 


A fine edition of the grand old classic, beautifully bound, on fine paper, with plates of unequalled 
artistic value. A real édition de luze. 


BELFORD COMPANY, Publishers, 


-18-22 East 18th Street, New York. 
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TOO MANY WOMEN 


AND WHAT COMES OF IT. 


BY ONE OF ’EM. 


Ee <> 


THE AUTHOR says: ‘‘ This book is written mainly for women, but men may read it with profit, for it con- 
tains things they ought to know.” 


This whole subject is one that urgently calls for grave consideration from all classes and 
conditions of men. No more important one could demand attention than this, or one which if 
successfully elucidated would more promote the comfort and happiness of the civilized world. 


Third Edition, 55 pages, neatly bound in paper, by mail, prepaid, {OQ Cents. 
OR OF NEWSDEALERS. 


CLARK & ZUGALLA, Publishers, 35 and 37 Gold St., New York. 


GET READ 
Clark & Zugalla are good people to send to for any book you may happen to want. 


THREE NAUGHTY LITTLE FLIES. 


Three little flies, once upon a time, 

Made up their minds that they would climb 

Right onto the top of the pate of a poet, 

And suck out his losin so that he shouldn’t know it ; 
* For they were roguish flies. 


The first one bored, and brought up a silly sonnet, 

The second dug a chestnut, with ‘‘ borrowed” written on it, 

The third one pumped up a pail of jumble-jingle, 

And in his pulpy brain-pan these ingredients they mingle ; 
For they were literary flies. 


They hashed up the mess with dictionary spice, 

It was swallowed by an editor who called it ‘‘ very nice,” 

He served it to his customers, who relish things high-flown, 

They didn’t know the difference ’twixt old-worldish and fly-blown, 

And the poet really thought the batter-pudding was his own! 
Now, weren’t they wicked flies ? 


RATHER STRIKING. 


Puetm.—* Shure, isn’t it goin’ to wurruk ye’re not?” 

Tm.—“ Is it wurruk I wud, be me sowl, whin it’s on shtroike I am! Hasn’t me own 
wife’s ould uncle way off in Tipperary been discharged from the British Army wid a pin- 
sion, the villins, bekase he’s claimed his retoiremint.” 


PELEG. 


A BEAUTIFUL SIGHT. 


Little Lord Fauntleroy in ringlets, sash, and velvet nts, chewing stickjaw gum in a 
street car, while his mother fills two seats with the w bundle on her knee and the 
whole car with abuse of the aristocracy. 


CHECKMATE. 


Rerurnep Misstonary.—‘‘ Give me a donation for my shin-plaster fund for the Hotten- 
tots. ” 


Mr. Pew.—‘‘ Why, do they kick much?” 

R. M.—*‘‘ Dear, no, I teach them to present the other cheek.” 

Mr. Pew.—‘If you will teach their teacher to make absent the cheek he — to 
me, I’ll present him with a check for home-heathen missions.” 
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“ACADEMY THE SACRED HEART, 


NEW YORK. 


This Academy is located near the Central Park, in the vicinities of Harlem 
and Manhattanville. The site is elevated, healthy, and beautiful. The grounds 
for recreation and promenade are neat and spacious, surrounded by shrubbery, 
and pleasantly shaded by grove and forest trees. 

The plan of instruction adopted in this Institution unites every advantage 
which can contribute to an education at once solid and refined. Particular 
attention is paid to propriety of deportment and personal neatness, while > 
health of the pupils is an object of constant solicitude. 

Difference of religion is no obstacle to the admission of young ladies, 
provided they be willing to conform to the general regulations of the school. 


TH RM Ss: 
Board and Tuition, tt scholastic year (10 months), #300 00 


Use of Books and Stationery, - otal le 16 00 

Use of Library, - 3 00 

Physician’s Fees, - - 5 00 

Use of Apparatus, #3 00 to 5 00 
Paosemoae Piano, $100; Harp, $150; Guitar, #80; Singing, #160 
and $140 per annum; Drawing, 880; Painting, $100; 

: Latin and Modern Languages, each, 850. 


The scholastic year is divided into two terms of five months each. 

All the above amounts are due in advance, at the beginning of each term. 

The French Language, being generally spoken in the Institution, forms no 
extra charge, 


| ACADEMY OF ‘THE SACRED HEART, 
Entrance, 128th St. and St. Nicholas Ave., Manhattanville, New York City. | 
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On receipt of the price we will send to any 
address any of the Rings mentioned here, guar- | 


DI AMON D anteeing that the buyer will be 

perfectly satisfied or we will 
return the money at once. We will send a larger 
and finer gem than was ever offered before for the 


$40, $50, $75, $100, $125, $150, $200, $250, 
$300, $400, $500, up to any price wanted. Ear- 


rings, Studs, Bracelets, Buttons, 

Pendants, Necklaces equally low. RINGS 
Our gems include Rubies, Emeralds, Sapphires, 
Opals, Pearls, and all precious stones. Watches, 


Silverware, Fancy Goods, and everything in fine 
jewelry. 


J. H. JOHNSTON & CO., {7 Union Square, N. Y. 


EDWARD C. HALL, Vice-Pres’t. RICHARD T. PULLEN, Sec’y, 


HALL’S SAFE * LOCK CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF HALL’S PATENT 


Bank Locks & Vault Work 
SA HHS. 


324 Broadway, New York. 
Cincinnati, Kansas City, Chicago, San Francisco, St. Louis, Cleveland, and Louisville. 


WOMAN TO THE RESCUE, 


New Jersey Farmur.—“ Yes, 'liza Jane, apples is apples now! Nary a bar'l but what 
we want for pie!” 

or Bosom.—* That's so, 'bimelech, but there's barm in Gilgal How's taties?” 

N. J. F.—" Like ontu the sands of the sea, for sure! What of it?” 

W. or B.—*‘' Why, the State an’ polities shan’t go to ruin for want of good apple-jack, 
"bim'lech, ef my wits is ‘live yit! t Hiram scrape a sackful o' them best taties; I'll 
bile 'em in molasses till the sperit rises ; you'll ash in a pint o’ last year's streaked 
lightnin’, an’ what’s the matter with makin’ a fortune outer Madame Heighséde’s Pomme 
de Terrible J ersey Cider; hey?” 
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His Life-Preserver. 


**My dear,” said an ailing husband to his wife, ‘‘on your way 
home, won't you please call at Goodman & True’s drug- 
store, and order for me half-a-dozen bottles of- 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla? 


They say there is nothing else 
so good for debility and nervous 
prostration.” ‘‘Certainly,Tom,” 
was the prompt reply; ‘‘and I 
am glad you have resolved to 
take that genuine old standard 
blood-purifier in preference to 
any other. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
has been papa’s medicine for 
nearly forty years; he calls it 
his life-preserver.” 


‘“‘For over twelve months I was afflicted 
with general debility, headache, and loss of 
appetite, followed by chills. I was scarcely 
able to drag myself about the house, and no 
medicine did me any good until I began to 
take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, since using which 
I have entirely recovered my health and 
strength.” — MARY HENRICKON, Park st., 
Ware, Mass. 

“T regard Ayer’s Sarsaparilla as the best 
blood medicine on earth, and know of many 
wonderful cures effected by its use.”—J. W. 
SHIELDS, M. D., Smithville, Tenn. 

‘I was prostrated for several years with 
nervous troubles and general weakness, so 
much so that I was unfitted for active busi- 
ness. I found relief in the use of Ayer’s 

PES a Sarsaparilla, and am now in the enjoyment 
SS of excellent health.”—S. B. WRIGHT, 49 
Hanover st., Boston, Masa. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
Prepared By Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Loweit, Mass. 


Sold by Druggists. Price $1. Six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 
AS A HATR DRESSING, 


The first place has long been conceded to Ayer’s Hair Vigor. Ladies find that this prepa- 
ration imparts to the hair a beautiful gloss and a delicate and lasting fragrance. Gentle- 
men use it to prevent baldness, to restore faded and gray hair to its former color, and to 
cure troublesome humors in the scalp. 

“For several months I was troubled with a persistent humor on my head, which gave 
me considerable annoyance and discomfort, until it occured to me to try Ayer’s ir 
Vigor. Before using one bottle, the humor was healed, and I can heartily recommend this 
preparation to any ly afflicted.”—T. T. ADAMS, General Merchant, Turbeville, Va. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 
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Here is a good-natured tussle for a cake of 
Pears’ Soap, which only illustrates how necessary it 
becomes to all persons who have once tried it and 
discovered ita merits. Some who ask for it have to 
contend for it in more serious way, and that too in 
drug stores where all sorts of inferior soaps, repre- 
sexted ‘tag just as good,” are urged upon them as 
substitutes. But there is nothing “just as good,” 
and they can always get PEARS’ SOAP, if they will 
be as persistent as are these urchins. 


BEWARE OF MISREPRESENTATIONS. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


+ 
2. 


A GUINEA’A BOX! 


ite 


GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. 


BEECHAWM’S PILLS. 


A WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 
The most marvelous antidote yet discovered for 


SICK HEADACHE, DYSPEPSIA, INDIGESTION, 


and is found especially efficacious and remedial by 
all sufferers from these and kindred diseases. 

la pre-eminent for their health-restoring and 
life-giving properties, BEECHAM’S PILLS have 
an unprecedented demand and the Largest Sale of 
-~ Patent Medicine in the world. PRICE, 25 
CENTS PER BOX. 

Prepared only THOS. BEECHAM, 
Helens, Lancashire, giand. B. F. ALLEN CoO. 
Sole Agents for the United States, 865 & 867 Canal 
Street, New York, who (if your druggist does not 
keep them) will mail BEECHAM’S PILLS on 
receipt of price—Dut inquire Arst. Please mention 
this publication in ordering. 


POROUS PLASTERS. 


The only safe way for purchasers is to insist on having the genuine 
article, and not allow theinselves to be swindled by having plasters said.to be 
“just as good,” or “containing superior ingredients,”- imposed upon them. 
These are only tricks to sell inferior aisle that no more compare with 
Porous Piasrers than copper does with gold. 

One trial of ALLCOCK’S POROUS PLASTERS will convince 
the most skeptical of their merits. 

The eminent Henry A. Mort, Jr., Ph.D., F.C.S., late Government Chemist, says : 


investigation of AuLocock’s Porous Piasrer shows it to contain valuable and 
essential ingredients not found in any other plaster, and I find it superior to and more 
efficient than any other plaster.” 


Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepresen- 
tation. Ask for ALLCOCK’S, and let no solicitation or 
explanation induce you to accept a substitute. 
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5 EXouRS TO 


JERSEY CENTRAL, 
READING and B. & O. RAILROADS. 


Fastest Trains in America. 


“NO EXTRA FARE FOR FAST TIME. 


Pullman Cars on all Trains. 


ENGINES BURN HARD COAL AND COKE. 
NO DUST. NO CINDERS. 


By reason of the construction of a new bridge across 
the Schuylkill, the above-named lines under their schedule 
of May 11th, are enabled to offer an accelerated Express 
Train Service between New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Washington, the fastest regular trains ever established 
upon this continent. The fast time is rendered practicable 
by reason of the superior condition of the double track steel 
roadway, excellence of equipment, and elimination of stops. 


TICKET OF FICES—* 1, 261, 415, 944, 1140, and 1323 
Broadway; 737 Gth Ave; 264 W. 125th nee and 132 
E. 125th Street. 


BROOKLYN TICKET OFFICES—4 Court St.; 860 Fulton 
St., and 98 Broadway. een: 


STATION FOOT OF LIBERTY STREET. 
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milk, butter, trout, and game, and a variety of min- 


‘Colorado, rare Colorado! Yonder she rests; her head of gold 
pillowed on the Rocky Mountains ; her feet in the brown 
the boundless plains for a play-ground; she is set on a hi 
before the world, and the air is very clear, so that all may 
sec her well.”—-JOaQuin MILLER. 


“I love these mountains so, that whenever I go away 

from them, I miss them all the time, and I keep seeing 
them before me all the while, just as you see the face 
of a dear friend you are separated from. . . . After 
coming over the plains, it is just like looking into 
Heaven. . . . I didn’t know there were souk tae - 
tiful places in the world. . . . No picture can show 
it, and I suppose no words can tell it.’’—'‘H. H.” 
(Helen Hunt Jackson.) 


‘* Among the Alps such a morning is a godsend ; here 
it is almost a matter of course. Whatever efiect the 
P climateof the Rocky 

Mountain region 
may have upon 
the permanent 
settlers, thereis 
no doubt that for 
JOAQUIN MILLER. ~— travelers it is one 

of the most favorable in the world.” 

‘'The parks and the upper valleys of the Rocky 
Mountains alee precisely those things which thesum- 
mer tourist seeks,—pure air, lovely nights, the finest 


eralsprings. The 
summer climate 
I know; and 
I am told that 
is 

enjoy- 
TAYLOR. 


happy, if not especially 

e Garden of the Gods, through days of expectan 
now to be rewarded with a fullness seldom woachafed 
to d and indefinite hope. . . . Never was sky 
so blue as that which bent above the Garden of the 
Gods; never was sunshine so yellow; never were 
snow-clad peaks and quartz cliffs so dazzlingly white. 
A scene for an artist! wecried. . . . One longs to 
plant Gustave Doré in the midst of that fantastic 
scene, whose greatest wonder is the vague, half- 
gs formed ideas, similes, suggestions, it awakens in 
m every sensitive mind, and which persons try to com- 
municate to each other, only to find once more how 
. inadequate is human language to represent the 
human thought. 

** And so we leave Colorado, enchanted with what 
we have seen, yet reluctant as the child who per- 
force must leave the feast while any dainties remain 
untouched . . . and murmer with Scheher- 
ezade ‘The best remains behind.’ . . . No 
finer effect, no more impressive scene, is to be 
found among Alpsor Andes, and so, by-and-by, 
the restless world will know.”—Mrs. Frank 
LESLIE. 


COLORADO IS ONLY 58 HOURS FROM 
WEW YORK IF YOU TAKE THE BURLING- 


CONNECTING LINES. 


Mrs. FRANK LESLIE. 


P, 8, EUSTIS, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, C.B. & Q R.R., Chicago, Ill. 
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i 
ee, TON ROUTE. TICKETS VIA THE BURL- 
ms (VCTON ROUTE CAN BE OBTAINED OF 
ANY TICKET AGENT OF ITS OWN OR 


Few there are in the United States to-day unfamiliar with the reputation of 


California's Glorious Climate, 


Her Wonderful Resources, and Marvelous Variety 
and Beauty of Scenery. 


From almost every portion of the globe come 


Tourists, Health-Seekers, 
AND SETTLERS, 


To be benefited by its climate. . 


Nowhere in the World has nature showered her beauties, her picturesque fertility, and awful 
grandeur more lavishly than she has on California. 


No section of the Globe holds more to interest the Tourist in search of Pleasure, Health, or 
Instruction. 


The great mass of snow in the Sierra Nevada Mountains this year will give the waterfalls 
of Yosemite a splendor never equaled before. 


Read what Rev. Dr. Talmage says of the Yosemite Valley : 


“There are the Bridal Veil falls, so thin that you can see the face of the mountain behind them. Yonder 
‘are Yosemite falls, dropping 2,634 feet, sixteen times greater descent than that of Niagara. These waters are 
dashed to death on the rocks, so that their white spirits ascending in robes of mist seek heaven. Yonder are 
Nevada falls plunging seven hundred feet, the water in arrows, the water in rockets, the water in pearls, the 
water in amethysts, the water in diamonds. That cascade flings down the rocks enough jewels to array all 
the earth in beauty, and rushes on until it drops into a very hell of waters, the smoke of their torment ascending 
forever and éver.” 


The Hotel del Monte, at Monterey, Cal., is located on the fairest spot in California, justly 
termed the ‘‘ Queen of American Watering Places.” 


Ask for pamphlets descriptive of California Resorts, which are only located on 
the line of the 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


J. C. STUBBS, R. GRAY, T. H. GOODMAN, 


3d Vice-President. Gen. Trafic Manager. Gen. Pass. @ Tkt. Agt. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


W. C. NEIMYER, west. gt. E. HAWLEY, Asst. Gen. Tragic Manager. 
204 CLARK STREET, CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
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RAILWAYS 

j 


Write or call on 


‘D> 


An ocean eles with @ seasbreeze freshness. 


McMENAMIN & CO.’S 
DEVILED CRABS 


(In their natural shells). Served at least 
once a week, they make a grateful 
change in the family diet. 

- A delicious entree. 
A royal supper dish. 
-Can be served hot or cold. 
Ask your Grocer all about then, 


McMENAMIN & CO., Hampton. Va. 


or Muddy Skin, 
Moth 
Red Nose, or 

other form Skin 
Disease or Facial 
Disfigurements, 


WHEN 


you can certainly 


possess 


PERFECTLY HARMLESS 

genuine Safe’ French Pre 

Arsenic. §),00per box. By mail to any 

MIDDLETON DRUC CO., 
74 M Cortlandt Street, 


NEW YORK. 


AGENTS WANTED, 


My scheme for making money 
easily is the best in the market. 
The agent absolutely gives the 
purchaser $25 in cash more than 
he pays for the article. Write 
or call on 


SAADI M. JOHNSTONE, 
18-22 E, 18th New York. 


ART BOOK AGENTS 


Northern America 


900 PACES; 500 ENGRAVINGS. 


EASY SELLER. 


18-22 East 18th Street, 
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NEW YORK. 


§=MISCELLANEOUS 
| 
i 
LOVELY WOMAN, 
WHY 
tolerate 
reckies. Im 
| 
= ‘ou will on 
| 


AWAY ANS <>. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EMPIRE 


Easrern—doing the with HALF THE LABOR by other 


FAGHED Requires No oiling, Wr 


TIMES anc the CRANK Is SNOT 


ings Or, Lasts ts Longer, | isos, were 


Clothes Agents war 


EMPIRE CO., Auburn, N. ¥ 


1 
Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. 
If your stationer does not keep them, mention BeLrorp’s Macazine, 
and send 16 cents in stamps to the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., of Jersey 
City, N. J., for samples worth double the money. Itis worth your trouble. 


rczor THE LIBRARY OF 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 


has been cczrefully selected by E. C, Srzpmam and 
E. M. Hutcurxsoy from the 400,000 volumes copy- 
righted. Only $3.00 per month, less than one cent 
per volume per day. Send for sample portraits. 
C, L. WEBSTER & CO., 3 East 14th St., N. ¥, 


Invested to yield a pres- 
ent income of from 6 per 
cent to 8 per cent with 
one half the profits. 


IDLE 


end for circulars 
Wm. H. PARMENTER, 


General Agent of the 
Winner INVESTMENT Co. 


50 State Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


AIR@REMOVED 


Permanently, root and branch, in fiveminutes, without pain, 


HEADQUARTERS IN AMERICA FOR Music Boxes. 


SUPERIOR QUALITY, 


No Music ean can beGuaranteed withoutGautschi’s 
Patent Safety Tame change. Patent, Nov. 12, 1889. 
Old Music Boxes carefully Repaired and Improved. 


with Pilla Selvene.” Sealed 
ileox Specific Co., Phila, Pa. 


using arg 


AT FOLKS® 


usin lose Lolbs. a 
month. They cause no sickness, contain no poison and mever 
fall. Sold by Druggists everywhere or sent bv mail. Partic- 
ulars (sealed) de, “WILCOX SPECIFIC Phils.. Pa, 


PILLOW SHAM AoLDES. nicely nickel plated full set 
with screws complete to any address 
for 10 cts. Agents wanted. T.M. GANDY, Chester, Conn. 


PARABOLON 


ACIC LANTERNS 
STEREOPTICONS. 


KEROSENE OIL oR Lime LIGHT. 
For Entertainment or Instruction at home 
or in large halls, 


DO YOU PHOTOGRAPH? 


We can make Lantern Slides from your Negatives. 
Special facilities on the premises for the production 
of the very finest Colored Slides, Apparatus, &c. 
CataLocurs Free. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
J. B. COLT & CO., 16 Beekman Street, New York. 
OUTFITS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


NT FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Washington, D. C, 
ATE No attorney’s fee until Patent is obtained. 
p Write for Inventor's Guide. 


if you start t. 
The first step 


: Price. 
Houses, 30 designs, $2 00 
‘ “ 


sssssesssss 


10,000 
tables 

for $10; the complete set (12) for $15. _ pound 
volume’ containing over 200 designs sel 
from the various portfolios, price $5, return- 
able if not 

Address R. W. SHOPPELL, 
Architect, 63 Bway, New York. 


| 
| 
— 
i A J We x AW A 
ppell’s building desiens—the only 
collection of designs that are artistic, prac- : 
tical and reliable. The estimates are guaran- 
teed. Mr. Shoppell’s publications are as 
“ 2,500 “ 
8,000 “ 
“ 8,500 “ 
“ “ 5,000 “ 
“ ity 7,500 “ 
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makes pal thin lad 


ORO 


ay 


<>, 


DEAFNESS, 


Scientifically treated by an aurist of world-wide 
reputation. Deafness eradicated and entirely cured, 
of from 2U to 30 years’ standing, after all other treat- 
ments have failed. How the difficulty is reached 
and the cause removed, fully explained in circulars, 
with affidavits and Septivaomiais of cures from pro: 
nent people, mailed free. 
Dr. A. FONTAINE, 19 East 14th St., N. Y. 
SOL COLEMA MEMPHIS, TENN., 
SoLE OF 
KO-KO-TULU 


Write for SAMPLE PACKAGE, Six Cents. 


MME. MONTENECRO’S 
MAGIC HAIR RESTORATIVE. 


The most wonderful discovery of the age. Warranted 
to stop in three days, the hair from falling out, even 
after malignant fevers, or to make it grow where there 
is baldness—unless of ae long standing. 

Applications made at 


2x CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Price, $1 a bottle ; sold only at the above address. 


OR. A. FOBTAINE’S PREPARATION 


DET A BEAUTIFUL FORM, 
the effect of which is permanent. Wherg 
a fine ty exists it preserves it firm and 
perfectin shape. A fairtrial will convince 
you of its efficacy and elicit your sincere 
hanks and enthusiastic mies. eh. ex- 
tracts from letters exp 
* It proves highly ates 
“T am delighted at the result.” 
“Tt has done wonders for me.” 
has worked like a charm.” 
am delighted with it.” 
secure from observation = Bae 
Creams, Freckle Lott Waters Wen 
e a omplexion Wafers, Wrinkle Pas u- 
RMULA 


MADAME FONTAINE, 19 14th 


CARDS 
LOBE CARD CENTERBROOK, OONN. 


MADE FROM 


FLOWERS 


in the Land of Flowers. 

Hundreds of testimonials from every state 
in the union commend our perfumes for 
DELICACY, LASTING, and PERFECT 
SEMBLANCE TO THE ODOR OF 
THE FLOWER. 


If your druggist does not keep them, send 
us 20 cents in stamps, and we will mail you 
sample of twelve leading odors, and instruc- 
tions how to test. Mention this Magazine. 


We live up to our trade-mark : 
‘‘Delicate as a cobweb, 
Lasting as the hills.’ 


DOUSSAN FRENCH PERFUMERY CO. 


46 Chartres Street, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


WHEN THE DEAFNESS 18 CAUSED BY 
SCARLET FEVER, COLDS, 
MEASLES, CATARRH, 
BY THE USE OF THE INVISIBLE 


es are to the eyes. Positively in 
Worn months without removal 
WALES, Bridgeport, Conn. 


for the 


made. 


Irrespective of price, the best and most complete Writi 
Embodies every 
and has many 
comprehensive double-case ngerkey machine made. 
to eighty-five characters, including capitals, small letters, fi unc- 
tuation marks, commercial signs, etc. ,with only twenty-ninekeys ve earn 
and manipulate. Entirely 
Occupies space of a Di ls 

More and better manifold copies Bi upon any ma- 
chine made. including 


NATIONAL TYPEWRITER CO., Manfrs. e 
717 and 719 Arch Street, Pa., U.S. 
for lustrated pamphlet, giving fac-simile of key-board. 


The largest order the U. 8S. GOVERNMENT ever Saeed for 
Ma-66 
chines was 


National 


Type Writer 


Machine 
quality found in other Writing Machines, 
ints of superiority, all its own. Smallest and most 


Weighs about 
fect Munifoldes 


thirteen 


rtable office case— 


Machine Warranted. 


Agents, 


™ 
| 
4 
DEAF) of cases than ail = 
vicés combined. The same to the Hars 
visibl 
| 
| = j 
— 
=" 
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They’re all 
on the same 
level when you 
wash with Pearline. 
The woman who is strong can keep her strength 


for something else ; the woman who is weak will feel that she is strong. 
It isn’t the woman that does the work—it’s PEARLINE. 

So it is with the clothes. They needn’t be strong. .The finest 
things fare as well as the coarsest. They all last longer, for they're 
saved the rubbing that wears them out. Work was never so easy— 
never so well done. And safe, too. Nothing that is washable was 
ever hurt by Pearline. Jf zt were otherwise—do you think we would 
continue to sell enough Pearline yearly to supply every family in the 
land with several packages. | : 

Peddlers and sume unscrw s will tell you, ‘‘ this is as good as” 


a W are or “‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled. 
182 JAMES PYLE, New York. 


THE LEGEND OF 
ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON, 
HAS BECOME FAMILIAR TO 
The American People as the Trade Mark of 


Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters. 


.. ie. For the last 35 years it has heralded the ‘WM 
Curative Properties of this Great Tonic. 


STOMACH BITTERS 


Renews vigor, and makes life worth living. 

Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters repels and fights off the morbid elements which superinduce Disease. As 
an Invigorating, Regulating, and Restorative Preparation, suited to all climates and every con it 
STA ALONE among modern medicines. It gives speedy relief in Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, Constipa- 
tion, Nervousness, Kidney Troubles, and counteracts any tendency to Neuralgia, Rheumatism, and Gout, if 
taken in its incipient stages. Tt is indispensable to the traveler, and the sojourner or settler in any ous 
rosin: at home or abroad. Resort to it in time to build up the system tO withstand the rigor of the coming 

r season. 


THE WEAK, 
THE EXHAUSTED, 
THE CONVALESCENT, 

REGAIN 


By its Use. 
For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers he 
in Proprietary Medicines. 
D. HERBERT HOSTETTER, President. M. L, MYERS, THE HOSTETTER COMPANY, Proprietors, 
THEO, R. HOSTETTER, Vice-President.  Sec’y and Treasurer. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Weak Strong 
Arms Arms 
) | 
HEALTH, STRENGTH & VITALITY 


and t remind us 

Summer’s past, and comes the time 

When house-cleaning cares should bind u: 
We above them rise sublime ! 


For can banish 
Ina a stains from sight ; 
And our neighbor sees them vanish, 


Feels her heart again grow light. 
What one woman does, another 


With Sapolto can do! 
Saving strength, — wife and mother 
Keep its magic aid in view, 


%* GAPOLIO has no equal for all clean: 
i) ing purposes (except in the laun 

dry). It will clean paint, make oilcloths brigh} 
and give the floors, tables and shelves a new 

4 appearance. It will take the grease off the 
my dishes and off the pots and pans. You can scouwi 
the knives with it and make the tins shine brightly, 
The wash basin, the bath tub, even the greasy 
kitchen sink will be as clean as a new pin if you 


THE MASON & HAMLIN PIANO 


Illustrates the same high standard of excellence which has always characterized 
the MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS, and won forthem the Highest Awards 
at ALL GREAT WORLD'S EXHIBITIONS since and including that of Paris, 1867. 


Organ and Piano Catalogues sent free to any address, 
SOLD ON EASY TERMS, AND RENTED. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO, 


BOSTON, MASON & HAMLIN HALL, 154 & 155 Tremont Street, 
NEW YORK, [58 Fifth Avenue. CHICAGO, |49 Wabash Avenue, 


— 
#7", te Mak Ve 
| 
Fa 
| 
— 4 


anrTaRY WOOLEN SYSTEM co.,| 


ote our Trade Mark Closely ! 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS ! 
Te ask attention to our Complete Assortment of 
FALL AND WINTER 


TNDERWEAR 


For MEN, WOMEN and CHILDREN. 


ese § t are tivel a - 
supervis ~ and sold by 
is Company their authorized agen’ Y. 

or explanatory, descriptive 

and price-list, free 

Garments made to —— a Specialty. 
Mail orders promptly attended to. 
dr, Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Oo., 
827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 


piven 119 Nassau 8 Temple Court, New York ; 
1104 Chestnut t, Philadelphia, Pa. 


sity, & On 


received an honor given to 


no other American House, name- 
ly, a gold medal for both soaps 


and perfumes, with special come 
mendation of 


CASHMERE BOUQUET 


The attainment of the greatest | 
possible perfection in these two 
branches of manufacture should 
make Americans justly proud of 


COLCATE’S 


SOAPS and PERFUMES 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. Baker & Cos 


‘ from which the excess of 
* oil has been removed, 


NR Is Absolutely Pure 


No Chemicals 


SR arc used in its prepar- 
am ation. It has more 
mani than three times the 
strength of Cocoa 
~ mixed with Starch, 
Arrowroot or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, strengthen- 


ing, EASILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & C0., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


and itis Soluble. | 


TEA 


THE Finest /mPor TED. 


Blended from the Choicest 
Grades of Leaf. 


QUALITY NEVER VARIES. 


MATCHLESS P| A N O 


BILITY. 
34, 


East Baltimore Street, 


Unequalled in TONE, Tour 
WORKMANSHIP, 


A 
|) 
| 
| 
| 


‘DO YOU ADVERTISE? Are you represented in our columns? If not, 
why? Over one hundred of the leading firms in the country use BEL- 


FORD’S MACAZINE, and claim IT PAYS THEM. 
are not high now, but will be advanced January ist. 


Write for rates. They 
Guaranteed circu- 


lation, 60,000. Largest number of answers to any one advertisement, 
one time (that we have been informed of), ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY- 


XVIL 
XVIII. 
XIX. 


XX. 


CONTENTS. 


The Story of Christopher - - - 
The Flight of the Falcon: A Poem - 
The Truth About Wines 
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COMPILED BY FOR 


1890 


1, S —ALL SAINTS DAY. 


*“*We aro sinvers all.” 
if. Henry IV., iii., 3. 


. —JENNY LIND DI=D, 1887. 


Now she sings in heaven.”” 
Alte Well That Ends Well, iv., 3. 


—W. CULLEN BRYANT BORN, 1794. 


“Nay, then, God be wi’ you an’ you 
talk in ‘blank my 
You Like It, iv., 1. 


4, T. —GEORGE PEABODY DIED, 1869. 
**He had a tear for ity, and a hand 
Open as day for joels ng charity.” 
Il, Henry 1V., iv., 4. 


5, W, —GENERAL BEN, BUTLER BORN, 1818. 


“a thon art a General offence, 
and every moan should beat thee.”’ 
Alts Well That Ends Weil, ii., 3. 


6, Th. —LINCOLN ELECTED PRESIDENT, 1860. 
** Seemin: Mp parted. but yet an Union in 


Night’s Dream, iii., 2. 
7. F. 


—BATTLE OF TIPPECANOE, 1811, 
** Let us be beaten if we cannot fight.” 
Macbeth, v., 6. 
8, S. —GREAT FIRE IN BOSTON, 1872. 
“The fuel is gone that maintained that 
fire.”” Henry V., ii., 3. 
9. S. —MADAME ROLAND GUILLOTINED, 
1793. 


justice by the nose . 
When evil deeds have their permissive 


And not not the ag" 
Measure, i., 3. 


—OLIVER GOLOSMITH BORN, 1728. 


not this a rare Show? pe’ good at 
anything yet a foo) 
s You v., 4. 


—CHICAGO ANARCHISTS HANGED, 
1887. 
“ Please h 
Winpt Rist, sin sand’ ange 


sir, and hanged ‘after.’ 
easure Measure, v., 1. 


10, M. 


—ELIZABETH’ GADY STANTON BORN, 
1815, 
‘A woman of an spirt.”’ 
Henry VWI.,i., 4. 
13, Th. —ROSSINI DIED, 1868. 


“* Marvellous sweet music !"’ 
; Tempest, iii., 3. 


12, W. 


—LEIBNITZ DIED, 1716, 


‘* Well learned is that tongue that well 
can thee commen: 
Love's Leet, iv., 2. 
15. S. —FEDERAL GOVERNMENT ADOPTED, 
i 1777. 


“Rul ty.” 
Cressida, v., 2 


16. S,. —RIEL EXECUTED, 1885. 


Thus ever did rebsiljon find 
I, Henry IV., v., 


17, M. —SUEZ CANAL OPENED, 1869. 
**I to the world am like a drop of Foe 
That in the ocean seeks another “ef 
Comedy of E ° 
18, T. —GOOD DAY TO KEEP WARM. 
‘This place is too cold for hell.’’ 
Macbeth, ii., 3. 
19, W. —TREATY WITH ENGLAND, 1794. 


** England, that was wont to conquer 
others.” Richard IT, ii., 1. 


20, Th. —CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS DIED, 1886. 
“I have not seen 80 likely an am- 
or. 
Merchant of Veniee, ii., 9. 


—FISHERY AWARDS PAID TO GREAT 
BRITAIN, 1878. 


**Bait tho hook well, this fish will bite.” 
Much Ado About Nothing, ii., 3. 


21, F. 


22. S. —THURLOW WEED DIED, 1882. 


“We may gather honey from 
Henry V., iv., }. 


23. S$. —FORT GEORGE, N. Y., CAPTURED, 1780. 
“ This a built by nature for her- 
ge 


24, M. —JOHN KNOX DIED, 1572. 


His and cause conjoined, preach- 
ing t © stones, would make then: 
capable,”’ Hamiet, iii., 4. 


25, T. —NEW YORK EVACUATED, 1783, 


‘‘ Now is the winter of our discontent 
ee, moplous summer by the sun of 
ork. 


Richard i., 1. 


26, W. —INDIAN SUMMER, 
“ This goodly summer with your winter 
mixed.” 


: Titus Andronicus, v., 2. 


27, Th. -HOOSAC TUNNEL PIERCED, 1873. 
ot the times makes 


mountains jel IV. til., 1. 


F. —WASHINGTON IRVING DIED, 1859, 
**A man of such perfection 
As we doin our quality much want.” 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, iv., 1 


28. 


S. —HORACE GREELEY DIED, 1872. 


** Chosen Tribune of the lo . “S 
did not spare to gi Rind the gods . 


29. 


30. S, —JEFFERSON DAVIS ELECTED PRESI- 
DENT OF THE CONFEDERATE 
STATES, 1861, 
** Witness this army of such mass and 


Exposing wiiat is mortal and unsure, 
To all that fortune, death and danger 


dare. 
I see the imminent death of twenty 
thousand m 


That go to 1h a like beds, fight 
for a plot, 
ereon the numbers cannot try the 
cause.’ 


Hamiet, iv..4. 


Published Monthly. 


BELFORD CO., 18-22 East 18th Street (cor. Broadway), New York. . 
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LEE AND SHEPARD'S RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


. GOOD COMPANY ‘SERIES. 
Millions! or, The Way of the 


T. Apams (Oliver Optic). 
cents. 


Previously Issued : 


Paper, 50 


No. 1. THe BLIND MEN ANDTHE DEviIL. Dy PHINEAS. 


No. 2. In OR, 
HOLD. By AMANDA M. DOUGLAS. 


LAURENCE GRONLUND’S WORKS. 


Doctor BERTRAND’s Hovusr- 


Uniform Edition. Per volume, cloth, $1.00; paper, 
50 cents. 


The Co-o 
position 


An Ex- 


Socialism. Revised and Enlarged Edition. 


Ga Ira! DANTON IN THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Our Destiny. THE INFLUENCE OF NATIONALISM ON 


GION AND MORALS. 
Mr. Grontund says: 


“I wrote the ‘Co-operative 


Commonwealth ’ to cover the economic revolution ; 
‘ (a Ira,’ the historical revolution, and ‘Our Destiny,’ 


the moral revolution.” ‘ 


MISS. JEROME’S NEW BOOK. 
From an Old Love Letter. 
minated by IRENE E. re 
with silk, boxed, $1.00. 
New Editions of: 
In a Farr Country. Gold cloth, $6.00. * 
NATURE’S HALLELUJAH. Gold cloth, $6.00. 
OnE YEAR’S SKETCH Book. 
A Bounce or VrioLers. Gold cloth, 
MESSAGE OF THE BLUEBIRD. 
Blue and white cloth, $2.00 ; 


Cloth, $1.50, 


OLIVER OPTIC’S NEW BOOK. 


A oe Novel. By Davip 


Designed and illu- 
Antique covers, tied 


Gold cloth, $6.00. 
$3.75. 


boards, $1.00. 


aha Blockade. Illustrated. Cloth, two colors, 


THE BLUE AND THE GRAY SERIES. 
By OLiver Optic. 
Per volume, $1.£0, 


8 volumes. MHilustrated. Boxed. 


TAKEN BY THE ENEMY. WITHIN THE ENEMY’s LINES. 


ON THE BLOCKADE. 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE’S NEW BOOK. 


The Kelp Gatherers. A Story of the Maine Coast. 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00. 


. Complete Catalogue Sent Free. 
" LEE AND SHEPARD, PUBLISHERS, Boston. 


THE START IN LIFE SERIES. 
By J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 8 volumes. Illustrated. Boxed. 


Per volume, $1.00. 
THe IN LIFE, Biprne His Time. 


Tae GATHERERS. 


Summerlend. MARGARET MACDONALD PULLMAN. 
With 68 nal Miustrations, engraved on wood by 
Andrew. ize, 93¢x12s inches. Oblong quarto, 
artistic cover of two colored cloths, beautifully 
ornamented, full $3.75 ; Turkey morocco, $9.00 ; 
tree calf, $10.00 ; seal style, $7.00. 

Baby's Kingdom. An Entirely New Edition, 
wherein may be chronicled,as memuries for grown-up 


days, the Mother’s Story of the Progress of the Baby. 

Designed and illustrated by Annie F. Cox. Oblong 

pbc phew blue and white cloth, gold and white cloth, 
li gold cloth, $3.75 ; Turkey morocco, $9.00. 

All Around the Year—1891. LEE AND SHEPARD'S 

New CALENDAR. Designed in Sepiatint and Color 
J. angen SUNTER. Printed on heavy card 
gli, edges, ‘with chain, tassels, and rings; size, 
3¢x53s inches; boxed, price 50 cents. 

The Marvellous Country, THREE YEARS IN 
ARIZONA. By SAMUEL WoopwoerTH CozzEns. New 
Edition. ‘Ilustrated. Cover designs in color. 
Cloth, $2.00. 

A Pocket-Book of Private Devotion. By Rev. 
Hues Hurron, M.A. Two colors, Cloth, 80 cents. 

A Look Upward. SPirITUAL SCIENCE AND MENTAL 
HEaLIng. By SusreC. Cloth, $1.25. 

A Round Trip from the Hub to the Golden 
Gate. By Susre C. author of ‘A Look Up- 
ward,” etc. Cloth, $1.00. 

at iy Days in the Old Plantation Time. 

Mary Ross Bangs. New Edition. Illustrated. 


Pards. A Srory oF Two ess Boys. Errir 
W. MERRIMAN, editor of The Housekeeper, Minne- 
apolis, Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00. 


Little Giant Boab and His Talking haven 
Ine Lockwoop, author of 


vels 
and his Wonderful 
illustrated by Clinton Johnson. Quarto, cloth, $8. 
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AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS 


OUR NEW ENGLAND. 


Her Nature described .by HAMILTON 
WRIGHT MABIE and some of her Familiar 
Scenes Illustrated. The illustrations are 
photogravures from nature, with Remar- 
ques by Frank T. Merrill, Oblong quarto, 
limp cover, with photogravure design on 
Japanese paper, gilt edges, price $4.00; 
cloth, illuminated design, price $5.00. 


Illustrated Edition of 


THE LIGHT OF ASIA; or, The Great 
Renunciation. 
Being the Life and Teaching of Gautama, 
Prince of India and Founder of Buddhism. 
By Sir Epwin ARNOLD, M.A., K. C. L. E., 
C.8.I. Holiday Edition. Square 12mo, 
with a new portrait of the author, gilt top, 
price $1.50; full gilt, gilt edges, price 
$2.00. 
New Library Edition of 

THE HOUSE OF THE WOLFINGS. 
A Tale of the House of the Wolfings 
and all the Kindreds of the Mark. By 


WILLIAM Morris. 12mo, Oxford style, 
price $2.00. : 


DEAR DAUGHTER DOROTHY. 


By Miss A. G. Pi.yMpTon. Illustrated. 
Small 4to, cloth, price $1.00. 


THE WINDS, THE WOODS, AND THE 
WANDERER. 

A Fable for Children. By F. WEssEt- 

HOEFT, author of ‘‘ Sparrow, the Tramp,” 

$135 Illustrated. 


STORIES TOLD AT TWILIGHT. 


By LovisE CHANDLER MovULTon, author . 


of ‘* Bed-time Stories,” etc. Illustrated 
by H. Wintbrop Peirce. 16mo, cloth, 
price $1.25. 


ZOE. 


A Story. By the Author of “ Miss Toosey’s 
Mission,” etc. 16mo, cloth, price 60 
cents. 


16mo, cloth, price 


IN MY NURSERY. 
Rhymes, Chimes, and Jingles for Children. 


By Laura E. RICHARDS, author of The 
Joyous Story of Toto,” ete. Profusely © 


illustrated... One volume. Small 4to, 
cloth, price $1.25. 


THINE, NOT MINE: A Boys’ Book. 


By EverRetTr. 16mo, cloth, 
price $1.25. 


Also, New Editions of Mr. Everett's Previous Boy 
Books : 


CHANGING BASE and DOUBLE PLAY. 


16mo, cloth, illustrated, price $1.25 each. 


THE DRIFTING ISLAND; or, The 
Slave Hunters of the Congo. 


A Sequel to “‘ Kibboo Ganey ; or, The Lost 
Chief of the Copper Mountain.” By 
WALTER WENTWORTH. Illustrated by 
F. T. Merrill. 16mo, cloth, price $1.25. 


MY THREE SCORE YEARS AND TEN. 
An Autobiography. 
By THomas BALL. With Portraits. 8vo, 
cloth. (In Press.) 


POEMS. 


By Emity Dickinson. With Introduction 
by T. W. Higginson. 16mo, cloth. (Jn 
Press.) 


NANON. 
. By Sanp. Translated by Eliza- 
beth Wormeley Latimer. 12mo, half russia, 
price $1.50. 


HER GREAT AMBITION: A Story. 


By ANNE RicHAaRDSON EaRLE. 16mo, 
cloth, price $1.00. 


| THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME. 


By RIcHARD JEFFERIES: New cheap 
illustrated edition. Orown 8vo, cloth, 
price $1.50. 


Send for our Descriptive Catalogue (free). 
postpaid, by the publishers, on receipt of price 


Our books are sold by all booksellers, Mailed, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
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HOW AN ANIMAL ARTIST UTILIZES HIS CALLERS AND 
GETS HIS MODELS. 


“4 


The Postman’s Pose. 


AN ECONOMY 


Ventilating Heater 


In 7 our Home, Church, or School, 


Will not only thoroughly and economically 
WARM IT, but also provide a means for 


PERFECT VENTILATION. 


We employ the use of STEAM or HOT 
WATER, combined with AIR HEAT, or 
WARM AIR alone. Prices varying from 
$75.00 to $2,500.00. 

Write for Catalogue and Pamphlet “Other 
People’s Opinions.” 


J. F. PEASE Co., 


==) Main Office and Works, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Boston, Chicago, Terento, New York, Marrisburg, Ciacianati. 
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BOOKS FOR IDLE MOMENTS. 


A NEW BOOK OF POEMS 


BY 
Joaquin Miller 
AUTHOR OF 


‘* The Danites in the Sierras ” 
**My Own Story” 
etc. 


BY : 
Joaquin Miller 
AUTHOR OF 
‘* Songs of the Sierras ” 
‘*Songs of Far-Away-Lands” 
etc. 


Joaquin Miller 


Songs of the Sierras 
‘*Songs of Far-Away-Lands ” 
etc. 


Patience Stapleton 


AUTHOR OF 
Kady ” 


Patience Stapleton | 


AUTHOR OF 
Baby Murphy” 


Peck—Nye—Quad 


James Steele 


“IN CLASSIC SHADES” AND OTHER POEMS 

—This is a volume of genuine poetry, as all who know 

. Joaquin Miller will be prepared to expect. . There -are 

' phrases, lines, couplets, and poems in this volume that 

will soon take their places amongst the fairest gems of 

American poetry. It is a long time since Mr. Miller favored 

the world with a volume of poems, In “Classic Shades”’ 

he has saved the best wine until the last. 12mo, cloth, gold 
and black, $1.00. 


MY OWN STORY--Illustrated by True Williams. 12mo, 
cloth, gold and black, $1.00. Lithograph paper cover, 50 
cents. 

“* The story of Joaquin Miller’s wonderfully romantic and 
thrilling life among the Modoc Indians, with realistic incidents 
of life in the Far West during the days of the 49’ers, and graphic 
descriptions of the sublime scenery of the Rocky Mountains.”’ 


THE DANITES IN THE SIERRAS—12mo, lithograph 
paper cover, 50 cents. 

The book that gave birth to the familiar phrase, ‘* The 
glorious climate of California,” gave Mormonism its death-blow, 
and swept ‘‘ The Danites” as an organized body from the earth. 
The most powerful story of California life ever written, 


BABE MURPHY—12mo, cloth, gold and black, $1.00. 
Lithograph paper cover, 50 cents. 
Beyond all question one of the brightest novels that has 
been published for years, The reader is kept spell-bound from 
the first page to the last. 


KADY —12mo, cloth, $1.00. Lithograph paper cover, 50 cents. 

“*A book whose reading will make another work from the same pen 
eagerly sought for.”—7imes, Chicago. 

“In fine delineation of characters, for movement and clear 
telling of the story, ‘Kady’ is remarkable.”—Chicage Inter-Ocean. 

“* There is a breath of odorous life from the mountain pines of the 
cafions; the. gold of the Colorado sunshine brightens the pages, and the 
native modesty of the heroine forms a tint of pearl-like purity.” 

—Denver Republican. 

“* Kady’ is a bright and lively Rocky Mountain story, The action 

and speech are vigorous, and the emotion is hearty and natural.” 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 

“Mrs. Stapleton’s methods are direct and powerful. She uses her 

material with ease and skill."—-Chicago Tribune. 


3 OF A KIND—The best writings of America’s Favorite 
Humorists. Profusely illustrated. 12mo, cloth, gold and 
black, $1.00. Lithograph paper cover, 50 cents. 


OLD CALIFORNIAN DAYS-—Illustrated with over 4u 
drawings by True Williams, 12mo, cloth, $1.00, P&per 
cover, 50 cents. 


“He gives a sympathetic and graphic picture of those features of 
California which yet reveal her former strange history, and contrasts this 
with the modern and ways with the skill of a good observer.” 

—St. Louis Republic. 

“His pictures of life in California during the dreamy centuries of the 
Spanish dominion, and his sketches of the stormy episodes attending the 
Argonaut invasion, are vivid and artistic.”—/ndianapolis Sentined. 


BELFORD-CLARKE COMPANY, Publishers, 


CHICAGO. 
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A-NEW-BOOK FROM COVER TO COVER 


JUST ISSUED FROM THE PRESS. 


Fully Abreast with the Times | Tho Authentic Webster's bate 
bridged Dic , comprising th 
issues of 1864, "79, & ’84, coppeignted 
roperty of the undersigned, is now 
Thoroughly Revised and Enlarged 


under the supervision of Noah Por- 
ter, D. D., LL. D., of Yale Universi- 
ty, and as a distinguishing title, 
bears the name of Webster’s Inter- 
national Dictionary. 

Editorial work upon this revision 
has been in active progress for over 
Ten Years. 

Not less than One Hundred paid 
editorial laborers have becn en- 
gaged upon it. 


WEBSTER’ S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Over $300,000 metas 2 in its 
preparation before the first copy 
was printed. 


A GRAND INVESTMENT Dictionary is invited. 
For the Family, the School, th 
or the Fami sigh t or GET THE BEST. 


The Various Bindings are Especially Rich and Substantial, 
Illustrated Pamphlet containing Specimen Pages, &c., will be sent prepaid upon application. 
Pablished by G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


NEWEST FALL STYLES. 


Never before has such artistic skill been shown in fashioning beauti- 
ful garments for the ladies’ wear. I have all the latest styles in shoulder- 
capes, collars, muffs, boas, lorettes; in fact, everything new, fashionable, 
and dressy in Russian and Hudson’s Bay Sables, Minx, Lynx, Astrachan, 
Persian Lamb, Otter, Beaver, and Royal Ermine. I have spared no pains 
or expense in securing, through my special agents abroad, the very 
latest designs, many of which will be shown in this country only through 
garments of my own manufacture. 

I do not send out any travelers. Out-of-town merchants can 
secure my goods direct, thus saving the 6% usually paid to travelers. 
Correspondence is invited, and lowest prices will be quoted on whole- 
sale orders. Or, if in New York, I shall be pleased to have a call at 
my down-town store and factory, and will show all the new styles in 
fur garments, Ladies who cannot obtain my goods in the town in 
which they reside can send their orders direct to me, and the goods will 
~ be sent at the wholesale prices net. 


SHAYNE, Furrier, 


124 West 42d St., near 6th Ave. L. 
103 Prince St., near Broadway. } NEW YORK. 
Mention BELFoRD’s MaGaziInE in your letter when you write. 
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BOOKS THAT SELL. 
A Sentimental J . By Lawrence Sterne. 200 Mlustrations, 
; 12mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, $150. Paper Covers, 75 Cents. 


The Robe of Nessus. By DUFFIELD OsBORNE. 12mo. Cloth, Gilt.Top, 
$1.00. Paper Covers, 50 Cents. 


< = heed Joun STEUART, 12mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.00. Paper Covers, 
en 


A Thoughtless Yes. By HeLen H. GarpeneR. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper 
Covers, 50 Cents. 


A Prankish Pair. [Un Petit Ménage.] Fromthe French of Genistry, 
by REUBEN B. DAVENPORT. Fully Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, 
$1.25. Illuminated Paper Covers, 75 Cents. 


A Daughter of Silence. By Epaar Fawcett (author of ‘‘ The Evil That 
Men Do,” “‘ Miriam Balestier,” ‘‘ Divided Lives,” Etc., Etc.) 12mo. Cloth, 
Gilt Top, $1.00. Paper Covers, 50 Cents. 


In God’s Country. By D. Hiesrr. With a Fine Critical Introduction b 
Henry Watterson, of the Louisville Courier-Journal. 12mo. Cloth, Gilt 
Top, $1.00. Paper Covers, 50 Cents. : 


The Courtess Muta. By Cuaries Howarp MontaG 12mo. Cloth, 
Gilt Top, $1.00. Paper Covers, 50 Cents. 


A Little Radical. By JEANNETTE H. WatwortH. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 
Paper Covers, 50 Cen 


A College Widow. By Frank Howarp Howe. 12mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, 
$1.00. Paper Covers, 50 Cents. 


Couldn’t Say No. By JoHN HABBERTON (author of “‘ Helen’s Babies,” Etc., 
Etc.). 12mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, $1 00, Paper Covers, 50 Cents, 


Roanoke of Roanoke Hall. By Matcotm BELL (author of ‘‘ His Fatal 
Success.”). 12mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.00. Illuminated Paper Covers, 
50 Cents. 

Mortal Lips. By Wiis Stren. 12mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.00. Paper 
Covers, 50 Cents. 

The Pace That Kills, By Epaar Sattus (author of ‘‘ The Truth About 
Tristrem Varick,” ‘‘Eden,” ‘‘ A Transaction in Hearts,” ‘‘ A Transient 
Guest,” Etu., Etc.) 12mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.00. Illustrated Photogra- 
vure Paper Covers, 50 Cents. 


A Transient Guest. By EpGar Sattvus (author of “ A Transaction in 
Hearts,” ‘*The Pace That Kills,” Etc., Etc.). 12mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, 
$1.00. Illuminated Paper, 50 Cents. 


Tristrem Varick. By Epaar Sattvs (author of ‘‘ The Anatomy of Nega- 
tion,” Etc.) 12mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.00. Paper Covers, 50 Cents. 


Eden. By Epa@ar Sattus. 12mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.00. Paper Covers, 
50 Cents. 


A Transaction in Hearts. By EpGar Sattus. 12mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, 
$1.00. Paper Covers, 50 Cents. 


Manon Lescaut. By the AbbéPrftvost. Translated by ARTHUR W.:GuN- 
DRY. Small Quarto, Fully Illustrated, $3.00. 12mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, 
$1.00. Paper Covers, 50 Cents. 


A Short History of the Confederate States of America. By the 
Hon, JEFFERSON Davis. The last work of the great statesman's life. 
One of the most important historical works of the day. Large Octavo 
Cloth, $2.50; Sheep, $3.50; Half Morocco, $4.00; Full Morocco, $5.50. 
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IMPORTANT NEW a 


IN “GOD’S COUNTRY.” A Novel. By D. Hiaper, with a Critical Introduction by Henry 
podbean of the Louisville Courier Journal. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, ot. 00. Illuminated paper 
covers, cents. 


One of the most dramatic and original novels of the day. : 
THE DAYS OF MY YOUTH. A Novel. Translated from the French of Francois Coppée by 
Kate Kearney. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents 
An English version of the Toute une Jeunesse, now making 80 rofoand a sensation in France. A 
work which is as great and origina!, as well as closely resembling, ** David Copperfield.” 
A PRANKISH PAIR. A Novel. Translated from the French of Ginisty by R. B. Davenport. 
12mo, fully illustrated, half morocco, $2.25. Llluminated paper covers, 75 cents. 
One of the most curious books ever published. Full of fantastic charm, yet conveying a great truth 
beneath its quaint guise. 
A MOTHER. A Novel. Translated from the French of Marlot by James ScuUnsErRG. 12mo, gilt 
top, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 
One of the purest and most powerful books ever written. Human, real, pathetic, and profound. 
A DAUGHTER OF SILENCE. A Novel. By Enaar Fawcett, author of ‘‘ How a Husband 


Forgave,” ‘‘The Evil That Men Do,” etc., etc. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, #1. 00. Illustrated paper 
covers, 50 cents. 


A strange, sad book, yet with an interest rarely equalled in American fiction. 


HOW A HUSBAND FORGAVE. A Novel. By Epcar Fawcett, author of ‘A Daughter of 
Silence,” ‘‘‘The Evil That Men Do,” etc , etc. Illustrated, 12mo, half morocco, $2.25. Cloth, gilt 
top, $1.25. Illuminated paper covers, 75 cents, 


» Based on a great social problem, boldly discussed, and woven into a tale of the deepest charm. 


THE EVIL THAT MEN DO. A Novel. By Epaar Fawcett, author of ‘‘How a Husband 


Forgave,” ‘‘A Daughter of Silence,” etc., etc. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Lluminated paper 
covers, 50 cents. 


As realistic as Zola, but in the elegant st;le which is Mr. Fawcett’s own. His greatest work, and a 
great American masterpiece of re: 


LIPS. By WI 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Illuminated paper covers, 
cents. 


A series of clever little dramas, united by a thread of story. 


~—_ = AND FUZ. By JamesSreere. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Paper covers, 
cen 


A LITTLE RADICAL. A Novel. By Jeannette H. Watwortn, author of “A Splendid 
Egotist,” etc. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 
An exceedingly bright and womanly little story. 

KILGROOM. A Novel. By Jomun A. Stevart. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 
A tender and characteristic Irish story, full of pathos and humor. 


THE ROBE OF NESSUS. ANovel. By Dcurrietp Osnonrn. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 
Paper covers, 50 cents. 


A powerful historical novel, based on a momentous era of Cian history. 


THE DEVIL’S ANVIL. A Novel. By Mary Kyie Datras. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


Paper covers, 50 cents. 
A bright and original novel by a well-known Amcrican authoress. 


A THOUGHTLESS YES. By Heten H. GarveEnenr, author of ‘‘ Men, Women, and Gods,” etc. 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


A work of fiction by one of the few feminine philosophers who have boldly faced the problems of life. 


A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. By Lavgzence Srerne. Splendidly illustrated by Maurice 
Leloir. Half morocco, $2.25. Cloth, $1.25. Paper, 75 cents. 


A fine edition of the grand old denis beautifully bo on fine paper. ye lates of unequalled 
artistic value, A real édition de luxe. 


BELFORD COMPANY, Publishers, 
; 1 8-22 East 18th Street, New York. 
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Procrastinators. 


3” After you have looked at the funny picture, it will be worth your while to keep the Magazine 
open at this place long enough to read about - 


.* 


IF YOU HAVE 
Aches, Pains, Soreness, Sprains, or Bruises, 
THE FRIEND YOU WANT IS 
If you have Backache, SOMA will make you feel next day as if you had a new back. 
With Pain in the Side, Chest, or Limbs it will be just the same. 
If you have Indigestion and cannot relish food, or eat without suffering, SOMA will 


give you an appetite, relish, and digestion that will astonish you. You can have relief in a few 
hours from any distress or pain that is located where SOMA can get at it. 


Who. or what is SOMA? SOMA is a PLASTER that CURES. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


HEADQUARTERS, STEARNS & CO., 176 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


tS Ask your druggist for SOMA, and if he has not got it, ask him to get vt for you. If 
he suggests some other plaster instead of Soma, tell him you will take both on trial, and pay 
for the one that does you the most good. This sort of competition just suits SOMA. 

Some advertisers of plasters. are entreating you with desperate earnestness not to be induced 
to try any other than theirs. - We don’t blame them. We might do the sameintheir place. But 
it is different with SQMA,. Try them all, if you have the money to spend. After you have 
been the rounds you will want none but SOMA. 
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Getting Square with the Landlord. 


ISO’S REMEDY FOR CATARRH.—Best. Easiest 
to use. Cheapest. Relief is immediate. A cure is 
certain. For Cold in the Head it has no equal. 


It is an Ointment, of which a small particle is —_ 
to the nostrils. Price, x Sold by sent 


by mail. Address, E. T. HAZELTINE, Fa. 


THE CLYDE STEAMSHIP co. 


New York, Charleston, 8..C., and Jacksonville, Fla., Service. 


St. John’s River 
Service 
BETWEEN 
CHARLESTON, 

S. C., 

SANFORD, FLA, the SOUTH and 

AND ALL SOUTHWEST, 
ings on St. John's 

River. Florida Points. 

The flect is ” ‘“ ” 


Pier 29, E. R, (foot of Roosevelt St.), New York, 


MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, and FRIDAYS at 3 P. M. 


This is the ony line between New York: and 
JACKSONVILLE With & P. R.R., & K. W. By, and J. St. A. & HR. B. B. 


CLYDE’S ST. JOHN’S RIVER LINE 


City of Jacksonville,” Fred’k DeBary,” “ and leaving J ACKSONVILLE 
daily at 8.30 P. M., except Saturdays, for Sanford, Fla., and intermediate Sendings, making making connection with all 
oe lines at  Painthe, ara Biue Springs, and Sanford for all points in rida. 


accommodations pplied with all modern improvements, steam steering 
gear, elects lights, electric bells, bai 


ite. 
cuisine on the steamers of the “ CL LINE” is unexcelled by any other line, tho table being supplied with 
the best that the Northern and Southern Mord. Foe laforma: 


tion apply to 
WM. P. CLYDE & CO., Gen’. ACTS., 


5 BOWLING GREEN, NEW YORK. ‘12 SO. WHARVES, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
THEO. G. BGER, T. M., 5 Bowttne Green, New Yor. 
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‘“‘A THOUCHTLESS YES.” 


By HELEN GARDENER. 


are 
exceptionally excellent, Convey a moral lesson in a manner alwars vivid, invariably forcible, sometimes startling, 
yet nowhere does the strength of the-narrative display weakness owing to the author’s moralizing.’’—4rena, Boston, 


“It is 


“ Bright, thought- 
The author is n 
f individuals a 
The mystery 


and contemplation 0 


Magazine, 
**Several more than pleasing 


.”’—Newark Advertiser. 
nearly all are sad also. 


mality than many romancers attempt. Nearly all are forceful 
but there are themes upon which thought tends toward gloom, 


morbid ; she is honestly thoughtful, 


ho have boldly faced the problems of life.” —Belford’ 
y are an eutire literary success 


woman with brains, who dares to think for herself.”—7Zhe Writer, Boston, 


**A volume of well-written stories.”’— Worcester Spy. 


“A work of fiction by one of the few feminine philosophers w 
i y no ‘thoughtless yes’ to assent to the statement that the 


“Stories of more serious q 


conditions which are not as they should be may quite as rightly throw sombre tints over a story as over essay Or sermon. 


co=s2anences of heredity is the motive of some of the strongest.”—. Y. Herald. 


ful, and taking. Written by a 
stories.” —Scakumore American, 


‘Quaint and unpretending in atyle, written with a teraen A originaltt itivel ing. They are on 
various subjects to th ina in, sad, or Have made RB new, original 
and strong. She could not ungracef ully e tried, and this ook, ea varied string of pearls, opals, and 


} 
** America has, perhane, twenty clever writers of stories. Helen Gardener is one of these. But she is also one of 
the few—we dare not say how few—who put moral earnestness and enthusiasm for humanity into their stories. Even 
her pessimism is better than the nerveless superficiality of her rivals. We welcome the book.”—Unity, Chicago. 
Prettily Volume with motto from The stories are all clever, They are all intended to illustrate 
the indubitable factshat the times are out of joint. These stories are well worth attention and consideration. The 
author is clearly in earnestand much that she savs will make its mark in the reader’s memory.” —Charleston (8.C.) News, 
tz 
j 
—Detro Free Press. 


He wanted to borrow a dollar and was made to earn it. 


OVER 75,000 COPIES SOLD. 


THE LITTLE GIANT 


AND TREASURY OF READY REFERENCE. 


A Million and One Facts and Figures, 82 Colored Maps and Charts, 2,500 
Useful Tables, Recipes, Trade Secrets, Etc. 


A world of valuable information in one unique and handy volume of 448 pages. Not one 
blank page, not one useless sentence, not one square inch of waste paper. 


THERE IS NOTHING CHEAP ABOUT IT EXCEPT THE PRICE 
In Full Morocco Binding, Gold Stamping, Red Edges, $1.00 per Copy, Postage Paid. 


CLARK & ZUGALLA, Publishers, 35 & 37 Gold Street, New York. 


wr ” Agents wanted throughout the country to sell our publientions. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


My scheme for making money easily is the 
best in the market. Agents wanted in every 
part of the country. Write, or call on 


SAADI M. JOHNSTONE, 
18-22 KH. 18th St., New York. 


a nal Type Writer 


manifold copies coptaa than ope open any machine $60 
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BOOKS 


THE LOTHROP MAGAZINES 


At the Head Wil ofler attraction forthe fortheamtng of 191 


PX) 


Wi 


of Young S Magazines. 


Five Tittle eppers Grown Up. 
By Mara SmNeEY,. people know all 
about the. Little Peppers an d How they Grew.’’ 
a million will want to the Peppers ‘‘ turned 


On Time. 4 brilliant, realistic, and exhilarating railroad 
story, by Kimx 


Marietta’s Good Times. 
A really remarkable story of a real varie Midian girl, by 
MARIETIA AMBROSI. 


Miss Matilda Archambeau Van Dorn, 
By CumMINGs. 


E) JLARGED 
VITING 


Our Government, A serics of strong, right-to-the- 
point articles by Hon. Joun D. Lona. 


ootry, an ort stories tical sketches, 
information, Mrs. Lone , Susan 

Sidney, Agnes Rep lier, Bacon, Elbri 
Harriet ott Spofford, and other aut 
~ A he promise oie ngs. Send for prospectus. 
UBSC Ww The younger m Pansy, MEN ann 
RIBE NO Wourx, BaB also have a brilliant array of 
Cut out and send with $2.40 to D. Lothrop stories, poems, and pictures to deligh t their numerous sub- 

Co., and recelre CHRISTMAS NUMBER FREE. scribers. Send for specimen copies, 5 cents for all four, 


‘When found, make a note 


Cap’n Cuttle’s advice was never more pertinent than when applied to good books, and is especially 
applicable this year to the 


LOTHROP HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS. 


intending perches of books for Christmas or New-Year's gifta should the followin 
represenaiive ew selected from the great Lothrop List, and which oan be examined and purchase: 
any book-store, viz. : 


THR POET’S YEAR. A gatuntnons quarto volume devoted to tho choicest poems of the seasons. Edited 
y Oscar Fay Apama, and lavishly illustrated, Cloth, $6.00 ; morocco, $8.00, 


REAT call described i uarto vol 


OUR EARLY IVES AND CHILDRE Interesting insights into tho 
family lives of the six ‘* histori ric Presi from to Jackson. By Mrs. Hannisr Upron. 
Fully illustrated, cloth, $4.00 ; morocco, $8. 


OUT-OF-DOORS WITH TENNYSON. from the the of land’s laureate. With 
a In uction by ELprrpes 8. Brooxs. Fully dsomely d, Square quarto, 
oth, $2, 


FIVE WONDERFUL BO KS FOR. FRU DERS: AN ADIRONDACK CABIN. By 
exci 

RO INSO BOR. Edited by WI 


U. 8. (entertaining travel). —A ROBIN LEINSON 
(fact_ stranger than fiction). Cloth, $1.25.—HOW NEW ENGLAND WAS MADE. By Frances A. HUMPHREY 
(bright historical narrative). Boards,’ $1.25. 


FIVE ew Yor EAT BOOKS FOR BOYS AND Gir : CHUCK PURDY. By W. 0. Sropparp 
or’ NE 


k ore $1.25—HERMIT ISLAND. By Katm E BATES gol girl's sory of adventure). 
MIDWAY. Bv SIDNEY (sequel to t of children’s 

Five 50.—DOLLIKINS AND THE By EATON creation of chil 

fiction). $1.50. TT: HE ‘AND SHE. By Grace Dentro Lrronrrep (delightful story of a real boy and girl). $1.50. 


OTHER IMPORTANT BOOKS: Br CROWN OF LIFE and Ropsrrson’s WELL 
OF WISDO ute Series. $1.00 Nournse’s THE ICE ZONES and Dr. Bu "s THE 
MIDNIGHT SUN. ri tions. of Northern travel. $2.25 each.—Miss Farrrreup’s STARTING PO .. For 
Young Men. Uniform wi ‘“*Helps by the War.” $100.—HELEN CamMPBELL’s ANNE BRADSTREET. 1.25. 
ss Hanscom’s LAMB’S ESSA YS. TowNsEND’s U. 8. A museum of curious 
American facts. $1. .50.—R eN G. THwarres’ entertaining STORY OF WISCONSIN and Miss ConngLiy’s pic- 
turesque STORY OF KENTUCKY. $1.50 woah. And a whole catalogue full of remarkably interesting books. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY CATALOGUE. 


D. LOTHROP CO., Publishers, Boston. 
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PELEG’S PRIZE POETRY FACTORY. 
COMPETITION FOR NOVEMBER. 


There has been a sad dearth of true, soaring poetry in the land of late. Those ciphers 
have tied poetical brains into knots and now we must allure them back into paths of 
sweetness and delight. Our Peleg has, been cogitating over the state of parties, and 
thinks it will greatly help the cause of pure patriotism if the, poets will ease their minds 
upon the November elections in filling up these rhymed endings : j 


—ane 
—eed 
—aine 
—eed, 


Prizes. 


First Prizz: One set of Washington Irving's Works, 6 vols., cloth, $10.00, for the 
cleverest lines. 

Szconp Prize: One set of Washington Irving’s Life of George Washington, 3 vols., 
$4.50, for the next best. 


_Rowes. 


Competitors must send in their solutions by November 25th. A selection will bo 
printed, with whatever signature is appended, for which no payment will be made. 
Those who object to this must so state on their MS. 


AWARD OF PRIZES IN THE COMPETITION FOR SEPTEMBER. ~ 
The following are some of the answers to the riddle set in our September number : 
President, Harrison or Cleveland, most resembles George Washington's wig, 
and why?” 
The First Prize is awarded to ‘‘Tom Jones” (E. J. Mitchell), Indianola, Neb. 
The Second is won by Chas, D. Sanborn, Rochester, N. Y. 


1. Harrison ; Washington's wig was put on in his old age to cover his baldness and 
improve his looks; so Harrison was selected as the apparent leader of the Republican 
party to conceal its real leader, Blaine, and improve the old party’s appearance. 

2. Washington's wig was of no real value alone, but on the head of the “ father of our 
country " it answered its purpose ; so Harrison, himself, is little more than an ornament ; 
but, put over the head of the Republican party, i.e., Blaine, he answers his purpose an 
is carried about, combed, platted, powdered, and puffed, and will be in time cast aside 
for another. 

Inpianota, Tom Jones. 


Why, Ben, of course; to make it pat 
Because o’ershadowed by a hat. 


Rocuester, N. Y. C. D. Sanpory. 
Harrison. Both were shadowed by a great man’s hat. 
Nanuet, N. Y. E. 8. Havroy. 


President Harrison ; for he was placed at the head of Washington because Washing- 
ton had no heir. ; 
OCovrneton, Ky. Jesse R. Rrrrer. 
Harrison, because he is the Harri-son of -Washington (D. C.). 
Curcaao, Iu. E. G. AHERN. 


Cleveland, because he did not have an h(a)eir 
When he wig-gled out of the Presidential chair. 
Catcaao, Inn. H. M. 
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Taxing the Vocal Organs 


By out-door speaking or other unusual and violent exertion 
is liable to result in great injury, unless a prompt and effective 


anodyne is used to counteract the evil. For this purpose, no | 


other preparation equals 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


It not only heals the organs of 
speech when they are inflamed, 
but gives them increased 
strength and flexibility. Public 
speakers, preachers, auction- 
eers, singers, lawyers, actors, 
and all whose success in their 
calling depends greatly on the 
strength, clearness, and stay- 
ing qualities of the voice find 
Cherry Pectoral invalu- 
able. 


‘Upon several occasions I have suffered 
from colds, causing hoarseness and entire 
loss of voice. In my profession of an auc- 
tioneer, any affection of the voice or throat 
is a serious matter, but at each attack I 
have been relieved by a few doses of Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. This remedy, with ordi- 
nary care, has worked such a magical effect 
that I have suffered very little inconveni- 
- ence. I have also used it in my family, 
= with very excellent results, in coughs, colds, 
&c. In my general storekeeping business I 
ip = ae find a steadily increasing demand for this 
LAG yy medicine, which fact is a certain proof of 
“A public appreciation.”—Wm. H. QUARTLY, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. Sold by Druggists. $1; six $5. 


YOU MAY HAVE TRIED 


A score of preparations called “ sarsaparilla,” without receiving any benefit; but do not 
be discouraged. Had you taken Ayer’s Sarsaparilla in the first place, you would have 
been cured and saved time and money. It is not yet toolate. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla does 
not exhilarate for awhile, and then leave the patient more prostrated than before; it 
produces a radical change in the system, such as no other preparation, claiming to bea 
blood medicine, can effect. Original—best—cheapest, Try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


“T was cured of nervous debility in the summer of 1888 by the use of Ayer’s Sarsapa- 


rilla.”—Mrs. H. BENOIT, 6 Middle st., Pawtucket, R. I. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
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{WORTH A GUINEA A BOX? 


@ SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


GREAT EI ENGLISH REMEDY. 


BEECHAWM’S PILLS. 


A WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 
The most marvelous antidote yet discovered for 


SICK HEADACHE, DYSPEPSIA, INDIGESTION, 


SCRAMBLING FOR IT. 


Here is a good-natured tussle for a cake of 
Pears’ Soap, which only illustrates how necessary it 
becomes to all persons who have once tried it and 
discovered its merits. Some who ask for it have to 
contend for it in a more serious way, and that too in 
drug stores where all sorts of inferior soaps, repre- 
sented ‘‘as just as good,” are urged upon them as 
substitutes. But there is nothing ‘‘just as good,” 
and they can always get PEARS’ SOAP, if they will 
be as persistent as are these urchins. 


BEWARE OF MISREPRESENTATIONS, 


and is found. especially efficacious and remedial by 
all sufferers these and kindred diseases. 
fe-giving pro es, a 
an de d and the. Sale of 
any Patent Medicine in the world. ICE, 25 
CENTS PER BOX. 
Prepared only a THOS. BEECHAM, St. 
Helens, Lancashire, England. B. F. 
Sole Agents for the United States, 865 & 867 Canal 


Street, New York, who (if your dr at does not 
keep them) will PILLS on 
receipt of price—bdut Please mention 


this publication in 


POROUS PLASTERS. 


The only safe way for purchasers is to insist on having the genuine 
article, and not allow themselves to be or by having plasters said to be 


7" ust as good,” or “containing superior 
ese are only tricks to sell inferior 


Porous Piastrers than co 


or ingredients; ” imposed upon them. 


8s that no more compare with 
r does with gold. 


One trial of ALLCOCK’S POROUS PLASTERS will convince 


the most skeptical of their merits. 


f 


The eminent Hznry A. Morr, Jz., Ph.D., F.C.S., late Government Chemist, says : 


“My investigation of Autoock’s Porous Prasrer shows it to contain valuable and 


essential ingredients not found in any other plaster, and I find it superior to and more 
efficient than any other plaster.” 


Beware of imitations, and ae fot be deceived by misrepresen- 
tation. Ask for ALLCOCK’S, and let no solicitation or 
explanation induce you to accept a substitute. 
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HUMOROUS 


Scaty. 


Dr. D—p—w.—Say, Mac, what’s the difference between you and T—m R—d? 
McoK—.—y.—Difference in measures, I guess. 


Dr. D—r—w.—No, you're a man of weight, and he’s a man of size, see? 
Powty 


T—m R—v.—Say, Doctor Double—l—d, what’s the difference between you as you was 
and you as you is? 


Rn. D—p—w.—A matter of one hundred and eighty pounds since I first engaged in 
the milking business. 


T—mu R—v.—Wrong again! You used to be a man of law, and now you’re most a man 
of jaw. See! 


EXPRESSIVE. 


Cou. S—r—p.—Say, J—m, what's the difference between you and B—n H—rr—n ? 
J—m B—z.—As far as from heaven to Heligoland. 
Cou. S—rp—p.—Thanks, kerrect ! 


A Symposium on A CERTAIN MANUFACTURE. 


Pucx.—Can’t raise own raw material now ; no luck. 

Lire.—Half dead, brain-softening, use shears and knife. 

Juper.—It’s cash as does it; home production all fudge. 

Cuatrer.—No soul, no body ; never mind, no matter. 

Monsey’s WEEKLY.—But for our imports trade would be but weakly. 
ina name? Why, all there is forsooth. 

‘Town Torics.— When you’ve no meat, make a big show of toothpicks. 

Guost oF To-pay.—Thus fails the wit, but flourisheth the toady. 

Guost or Lirs.—Here lies—but no, the liar never dies. 

Guost or Cu1c.—We died of brains, the others live on cheek. ° 
Mark Twarn.—The nation’s wit (that’s mine), how doth it wane. 

Buu Nyz.—I try to reach up high, but can’t get nigh. 

Cou. SHEPARD.—Your salt of wit for me is too much perege. 

Punon.— What would they do without imported lunch ? 

Cuartvari.—Zey finds zat we are ne-cess-arie. 
FLIEGENDE Buarrer.—They gorge on me because I make them fatter. 


GENTILITY. 


Misrax Jonnstnc.—Ain’t ole Hezeki’ Mosis a Jew ? 
Misra JeFrans’N.—The lager man? Wy, cose he am! 
Mistan Jonnsine.—Den explicate ter me jes’ wy he don’t call his place a He-brewery. 


Tue New Law. 


Orricer Al.—Come along, my nipper, you’ve got to lodge in the tombs for smokin’ 
that there cigarette. 


Jumy.—G'lang wid yer bluff! Don’t I know all about yer bloomin’ lor, an’ ain’t I only 
kinsumin’ the bacca so as littler kids kain’t smoke ’em ! 


Ar tae Oounty Fam. 


JosH (admiring the swine).—Eh, but she’s a bewty! 

Liza (overhearing).—Josh! I’m s’prisedat yer! Tu think.as you, at your age, should 
go a-lookin’ at other men’s wives like that ! 

Josa.—Lor, Liza! It was this yere old sow an’ litter as I wus admirin’; she sot me 
thinkin’ haow plump an’ nice yeou wuz when first I knowed you ! 


Trr For Tart. 


Otp Jarrocks.—Darned quare thing that gas is, fer sure! Fust, I blowed it aout, and 
when [ struck a match to find what the smell wuz, dashed ef it didn’t blow me aout ! 
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CHARLES S. PHILIPS, President. 


HIGH-CLASS INVESTMENT. 


PROSPECTUS. 


THE C. S. PHILIPS PATENT PROCESS 


Tobacco Growing and Curing Co. 


(incorporated Under the Laws of New York.) 


Plantations, 14,000 Acres, Lake Hancock, Polk County, Florida. 


DIVIDED INTO 150,000 SHARES OF $10 EACH, ISSUED FULL PAID 
AND UNASSESSABLE. 


OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES: 


E. M. CRAWFORD, 1st Vice-Pres. 
HERMAN COLELL, Treasurer. 


E. M. CRAWFORD, CHAS. S. PHILIPS, 
Leaf Tobacco Merchant, many years President of the | Patentee of the Only Successful Tobacco Curing Pro 
Leaf Tobacco Board of Trade. cess in the World. Established 20 years. 
WALTER E. BARNETT, HERMAN COLELL, 
Manufacturer of Clear Havana Cigars, N. Y. Leaf Tobacco Merchant, N. Y. 
M. LINDHEIM, F. W. BADDELEY, 
Leaf Tobacco Merchant, N. Y. Shipper, Brixham, England. 
GUSTAVE NATHAN, CHAS. H. RUTHERFORD, 
Cigar Manufacturer, Brooklyn, N. Y. Wholesale Drugs, N. Y. 


MAURICE ELLER, Jr., 
Tobacco Broker, N. Y. 


70,000 Shares of 20 Per Cent Preferred Stock of $10 Each. 
F $0,000 Shares of Common Stock of $10 Each, which are all sold. 


80,000 Shares of the Capital Stock has been used by the Company for the purchase of 
Thirteen Thousand Five Hundred and Fifty-eight and seventy-one one-hundredths (13,558 and 
71-100) acres of choice land selected especially for the growing of fine high grade Cigar 
Tobaccos only, by one of the best experts in the trade, also for about Twenty Patents which 
cover the only successful Curing Processes in existence, and which will give to this Company 
full control of all the fine Cigar Tobaccos grown in this country and in the world, as the 
Foreign Patents will also belong to this Company. 
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GREAT LAND PURCHASE. 


Editor, Tobacco Age: 

Sir :—This is to certify that the C. 8. PATENT Process ToBacco GRow1NG 
AND CurtnG Company, of New York City, of which Mr. Charles 8. Philips is President, has 
purchased from tlie South Florida R.R. Co. and the Plant Investment Co., through me and 
my office as Eastern Agent for the said Companies, 13,558.71 acres of land, which is located 
in Polk County, Fla., being near Fitzhugh and Lake Hancock, and are the lands on which 
said Company is now planting tobacco. 


Respectfully, 
i J. D. HASHAGEN, 
Eastern Agent, 


Nov. 27, ’89. 261 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


The Fourteen Thousand acres of land which ‘this company owns were not selected until 
several crops of tobacco had been grown in Florida, on the different soils, so we might be 
sure to get the lands most suitable for cigar tobacco, and we have not been on these individual 
lands long enough to clear them up and grow and harvest a crop, therefore our reports are 
based on what has been done on the same kind of land in the same section of the country, 
and our thirty years’ experience in the business. Soon as we harvest a crop from these lands 
it is confidently expected that the stock of the company will go up in price from five to ten 
times its par value. 


These lands are located in Polk County, Florida, on Lake Hancock, about 75 miles from 
the Atlantic Ocean, and 45 miles from the Gulf of Mexico, on an elevation of 175 to 208 feet 
above the ocean, are covered with virgin pine timber, with the exception of about 1000 acres 
of very heavy cypress timber, which is very valuable. Soil is sandy loam, just right for a 
sweet, aromatic, high-flavored cigar tobacco. The South Florida R.R. formsa triangle around 
the lands, and at one point runs through the centre of the land, giving it several miles of 
railroad frontage. Lake Hancock has an area of several square miles. There are also two 
large never-failing streams of water running through the property, feeding Lake Hancock, 
from Lakes Parker and Ariana. There are some twelve growing villages within six and eight 
miles of the centre of our lands. A grand place to build up a good-sized city and make a 
great profit in that way. The following are the names of the villages: Bartow Junction, 
Sanitaria, Auburndale, Fitzhugh, Acton, Lakeland, Haskell, Bartow, Fort Carroll, Gordons. 
ville, Eagle Lake, and Winter Haven. 


GREAT ORANGE COUNTRY. 


These same soils produce the finest oranges the world has ever known, and this partly 
accounts for the high class of tobacco they produce. 


DIVIDENDS. 


To show our good faith in the large profits this Florida Havana 
Tobacco Growing and Curing Company expects to pay its stockholders, 
the 80,000 shares used for the purchase of the lands and patents shall 
receive no dividends until 20 per cent per annum has been paid to 
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the holders of the 70,000 shares of the working capital stock, but when 
the profits are large enough to pay 20 per cent on the entire capital stock, then all will there- 


after share alike. . 
PROFITABLE PATENTS. 


Considering the large income the patents will bring to the company, and that there 
are no competing patents, they have been purchased at far less than their real value. 


RICH PHOSPHATE DISCOVERY. 


Since the purchase of these lands, which lie in Polk County, Florida, on Lake Hancock, 
in the high lands from which is the source of the Peace River, and only a few miles from the 


operations of the noted Peace River Phosphate Company, Phosphate beds have been discovered 
in Florida, and 


OUR LANDS EXTEND OVER TEN MILES ACROSS THE PHOSPHATE BELT, 
and we now value these lands at from two to five millions of dollars, as the following letter 


will fully explain. 
YOUR GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY. 


The following letter from one of the best known and most prominent business men of 
New York City proves that all our assertions about Florida Havana Tobacco growing have 
been based on the actual conditions and operations of the company. Mr. Hashagen’s investi- 
gation and report will be interesting reading to stockholders who cannot spare the time to 
visit the great plantation as well as to prospective stockholders. The opportunity to make the 
best paying investment of your life will soon be past, then who will be to blame if you have 
not improved your golden opportunity? Remember that the Dutch Companies, under less 
favorable conditions, have actually declared dividends of about 150 per cent per year for 
several years past, These are facts, not idle dreams. The demand for this home tropical 
product for good and fine cigars is practically unlimited—at least for twenty or more years to 
come.—Ed. Tobacco Age. 


OFFICES oF SAVANNAH, Fiorrpa & WESTERN Ratiway Co. ; CHARLESTON & 
SAVANNAH Ratiway Co. ; Sourn Fiorma R.R. Co. ; anp 
Peopie’s Line or STEAMERS. 


J. D. HASHAGEN, Eastern AGENT. 


261 Broapway, New York, April 2, 1890. 
Editor Tobacco Age, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dear Srr :—Having read various articles in your valuable paper relative to Florida 
tobacco growing, and especially with reference to the C. 8. Philips Patent Process Tobacco 
Growing and Curing Co. of Polk County, Florida, I took occasion, during a three weeks’ visit 
to Florida, to take a trip to the plantations of the above company and thoroughly investigate the 
matter on the ground of their operations. I found everything as represented by you. Clear- 
ings have been made and are being extended; seed beds have been prepared and plants 
are now ready to set. The company’s property contains a great deal of valuable timber, pine 
and cypress, and there are also valuable deposits of phosphate worth many hundreds of 
dollars per acre, and only awaiting development to prove a source of great profit to the 

mpany. ully, 
J. D. HASHAGEN, Eastern Agent. 

Soon as this crop of tobacco is out of the way, which will probably be in March or April 
next, it is our intention to have the land thoroughly prospected for Phosphate, by having 
experts make borings, sufficient in number to locate every deposit, and we shall then com. 
mence to mine the Phosphate from the richest deposits for market, as we do not need it for 
the growing of fine cigar tobaccos. 

70,000 shares of the stock will be sold only at its par value for the sole purpose of giving 


the company a 

WORKING CAPITAL 
of Seven Hundred Thousand Dollars ($700,000), whick will allow us to grow Seven Thousand 
(7000) acres of tobacco each year, from which it is estimated the net profits will not be less 
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than ($600) Six Hundred Dollars per acre, or Four Million Two Hundred Thousand Dollars 
($4,200,000) per year income, which would be 280 per cent on the entire capitalization, 
This grand result can be reached by the fourth year by planting 1000 acres the first 
year, 3000 the second, 5000 the third year, and 7000 the fourth year. It. would take 
about One Hundred Thousand acres per year to 


SUPPLY THE AMERICAN MARKET 


at the present time, so there is not much danger of over-production, even if several companies 
like ours were in successful operation. The yield per acre is estimated at 800 pounds, 200 
of which should be fine long Wrappers, which should readily sell at $2 per pound or $400, 
(The same grade of imported Havana is worth about $4 per pound.) 200 pounds should be 
fine Wrappers, but shorter, which ought to bring at least $1 per pound, or $200. (The same 
grade of imported Havana tobacco is worth about $2.50 per pound.) 

400 pounds of the crop will be still shorter Wrappers and Fillers, which will sell faster 
than théy can be produced at 50 cents per pound, or $200 (the same grade of imported 
Havana tobacco runs in price from 75 cents to $1.10 per pound), making « .otal of $800 as 
the gross proceeds from each acre grown, and an average price of One Dollar per pound. 
The cost of producing is Two Hundred Dollars ($200) per acre for the first year, and only 
One Hundred ($100) per acre the second and succeeding years, as there is an extra expense 
the first year of about One Hundred Dollars ($100) per acre for Curing Houses, Mules, 
Horses and Agricultural Implements which do not have to be renewed for several years, 


The above figures are based on an acreage of Twenty (20) Acres 
and upwards. 


From the reports of the four largest Dutch or Sumatra tobacco growing companies we 
take in the following figures as to the dividends which they declared. Nearly all of the fine 
wrapper leaf grown by these companies was consumed in this country. 


DIVIDENDS PAID BY THE DUTCH COMPANIES. 


PER CENT. 


NAME OF COMPANY. "1888. 1884. 1885. 1886. 1887. 
Deli Maatschappij. . . . 101 107 108 108* 
Arendsburg Maatschappij . war wre 60 100 100 152 
Amsterdam 80 70 50 80 
Batavia . 26 34 85 185 


Besides about $250,000 written off for purchase on new estate. 


* No reports for 1888 and 1889 are at hand, but the crops were good and dividends must have been larger 
than ever. The average price paid for the 1887 Sumatra was 44 cents American money. 


OPERATIONS NOW IN PROGRESS. 


Clearing the lands for the first 1000 acres was commenced a few months ago so as to be 
ready for the winter crop of 1890, which is to be planted in September and October, and 
harvested in December, January and February, and we hope to have the crop cured and sold 
and ready to divide the profits in April or May at the farthest, as we grow the crop, cure it by 
our patent process, and market it inside of a year from the sowing of the seed. The Planta- 
tion is in working order and we are now growing tobacco from the proceeds of subscriptions 
to about $100,000 worth of the working capital stock, on the installment plan; we have 
secured the services of some of the best expert tobacco raisers to oversee the laboring people, 
and we are in a position to use every dollar we get from the sale of our stock toward putting 
in a crop and extending the acreage of the plantation, limiting the acreage only to the 
amount of money we get and not to 1000 acres. Seed Beds have been sown; more seed will 
be sown this month ; plants will be ready to set in the field fast as the money comes in, and 
there will be no waiting on that acount. 
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VALUABLE AND EXCLUSIVE PATENT RIGHTS. 


The following certificate from the expert patent attorneys proves our claim to a right to 
the entire curing business under our patents, as we have no competitor in the Patent Office 
nor in the world—a very unique and enviable position for us and our stockholders. 


Hupert A. Bannina. Law OFFIces oF Bannine & MonrRog, 
Rost. Grier Monroe. Patents, INCORPORATIONS, TRADE-MARKS8 AND COPYRIGHTS, 
Morse Building, 140 Nassau Street, 
New York, Jan. 9, 1890. 
Charles 8. Philips, Hsq., New York City: 

Dear Sir :—After a thorough consideration of the state of the art, with which we have 
become familiar by long study and professional services in connection with patents relating to 
the treatment, etc., of tobacco, and in view of the fact that the United States Patent Office 
have giveu no reference anticipating your discovery as to the proper relations which should 
exist between the degrees of heat and the percentages of moisture, we do not believe that any 
one ever preceded you in making the discovery. We are confirmed in this view by the absence 
of any theory or discussion of the process as described by you, either in any printed publica- 
tions, or patents, or technical works pertaining to the treatment of tobacco. We know of no 
one who can possibly be your competitor in this matter, and have every confidence in your 
process, both as to its novelty and utility, and your nght to the exclusive use of it. 


Yours respectfully, 
BANNING & MONROE. 


To place a valuation of two million dollars on the patents would not be out of the way, 
as they are beyond the experimental stage, and are earning about thirty thousand 
dollars per year, and it is expected that within the next three to five years the net 
income from the patents alone will amount to at least five hundred 
thousand dollars (500,000) per year, and ought to go to more than a million 
dollars ($1,000,000), as this patent-curing process saves three to four years’ 
time and interest on the money on the cost of the crop for that length 
of time in the curing of ‘‘ Fillers” (which is about one-half of the crop), and one to two 
years’ time in the curing of the ‘‘ Wrappers” (which is the other half of the crop. 


PROSPECTIVE YIELD AND PROFITS. 


Five Hundred acres should pay 20 per cent on the entire capital 


stock. 
500 acres cost first year $200 peracre,or . «$100,000 


Yield 800 pounds per acre, or 400,000 iit which should sell 
at the following prices, after it is cured and packed in Havana style : 


100,000 pounds First Wrappers, at$2perpound,or. .. . $200,000 
100,000 pounds Second Wrappers, at $1 per pound, or . F - 100,000 
200,000 pounds Third Wrappersand Fillers, at 00 cents per pound, or 100,000 
Leaves a Net Profit of . #%300,000 
WHICH WOULD PAY 20 PER CENT ON THE ENTIRE 
CAPITALIZATION. 


The second year the cost of 500 acres should be only $50,000, and the net ‘inital $350,000, 
or 28 1-8 per cent. 

1000 acres should pay 40 per cent on the entire capitalization the first year and 46 2-3 per 
cent the second year. 

8000 acres should pay 120 per cent the first year and 140 per cent the second year. | 

5000 acres should pay 200 per cent the first year and 233 1-3 per cent the second year. 

7000 acres should pay 280 per cent'the first year and 325 per cent the second year on the 
entire capitalization. 
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OUR CURING PROCESS BOTH POPULAR AND PROFITABLE. 


The present established price for curing tobacco for cigar purposes in the Eastern, Middle 
and Western States is one cent per pound, which is not objected to, and the quantity to be 
reached runs into the hundreds of millions of pounds, and the cost of the curing is about 
one-fourth of a cent a pound only, as the tobacco does not have to be handled or broken out 
of its package in order to cure it by our process, which is a great saving in labor. This process 
is also in use by some of the Southern leaf tobacco dealers in Kentucky, Virginia, Missouri, 
which gives us another very large field from which to derive royalties from other millions 
of pounds of Plug, Pipe-Smoking, Chewing and Cigarette Tobacco. Our plan of operations 
will be to get the tobacco growers in all sections of the country to club together and put in 
the curing plant at their own expense and cure their tobacco under our instruction, and 
pay us a royalty of at least one cent a pound on all they cure, This curing process enhances 
the value of Florida Havana Tobacco “ Fillers” from 20 to 40 cents per pound, and if we 
license any one in Florida to use the process, we shall ask a larger royalty than we do on the 
cheap Northern and Southern tobaccos. There is much more money for our company in 
Florida by not granting any licenses there, but keep the business to ourselves. 

The books will show the names of about 1000 Cigar Manufacturers 
and Leaf Tobacco Merchants who for several years past have sent 
their to our curing houses to have it put through this process, and also 
500 names of other Cigar Manufacturers and Leaf Tobacco Dealers 
who have taken a license under these patents to use the processes 
on their own premises, on their own tobacco only. There are about 
30,000 Cigar Manufacturers who should be licensed under these 
patents, and best of all, the most valuable of the patents are the latest 
ones, Which are the combined experience of more than twenty years’ 
practical work and have the full term of seventeen years yet to 
run before they expire. 


OPINIONS OF TOBACCO EXPERTS. 


The following letter explains the short time this process requires to fit it for the marke 
and the cigar manufacturer, and hundreds more such can be seen at our office : 


Putney, WInDHAM Co., Vt., June 10, 1890. 


Mr. C. 8. Philips, 188 Pearl Street, New York: 

Dear Sir :—We have used your process in the curing of a packing of the 1889 crop of 
tobacco. The tobacco was put into the sweating room March 25, and the fire started. It was 
kept in the process until April 22, making fifty-nine days, It was stripped and sampled 
June 4. 

We are well pleased with the result. The curing is the most perfect of any lot we ever 
sampled, the cases being more uniform in their curing and color, and the outside as well cured 
as the middle From the tip of the leaf back to the band the color was even, showing none 
of the green spots we see in so much of our sweat tobacco. 

We are so well pleased with the result we should never wait for a packing to cure by 


summer heat, ete. R tfull 
es u ours, 
ee E. O. & H. D. GASSETT. 
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“Tey? 


The tobacco crop was never a failure; quality and quantity varies 
a little, but prices do also, which leaves the profits about the same in 
every season for the producer or grower. It cannot be disputed that 
cigar tobacco growing is the best paying business in the world. 


The following letter shows what skill in culture will do in the North with tobacco which 
will not bring near the price the Florida Havana will : 


SUNDERLAND, Mass., May 29, 1889. 
C. &. Philips, Hsq., 188 Peari Street, New York, N. Y.: 


Dear Sir :—Please send me your pamphlet about your tobacco business in Florida, etc., 
I have a fine orange grove in Middle Florida. I have spent one winter there. I can obtain 
from $500 to $650 per acre for tobacco here on one of the best farms in the Connecticut 
Valley. 
I am most respectfully yours, 
Cc. L. BROWN. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


What the Tobacco Age (the largest circulated tobacco trade paper in the world) says of 
Mr. Charles 8. Philips, the President and General Manager of this company : 


‘‘Men become expert in any line by work, practice, patience, experiments, study, and 
perseverance. Our personal acquaintance with Mr. Charlies 8. Philips covers a period of 
more than ten years, Without fear of contradiction we say he is the best cigar tobacco expert 
known. For the past twenty years the trade have so recognized him. He will make big 
dividends for any tobacco-growing company he manages, no matter where he grows the 
leaf ; but in Florida more money can be made than on any other part of the globe, on account 
of its fine quality, the high price at which the tobacco can be sold, and the low cost of pro- 
duction. The Dutch tobacco-growing companies, who furnish us with their Sumatra leaf, 
grow 600 pounds to the acre and sell it at an average price of 44 cents per pound, declare 
yearly dividends of 150 per cent, and have done so for the past ten years. 

‘Florida Havana yields an average of 800 pounds to the acre and will bring an average 
price of 100 cents a pound, and will not cost over 15 cents a pound to produce it, and Mr. 
Philips has an easy job on his hands to pay his stockholders larger dividends than the Dutch 
companies. His curing process patents will give his company a great advantage over those 
who grow and do not use his patents for curing. The one great feature of the patent-curing 
process is the immense saving in time and money and interest on the money invested. 

‘‘'The duty of 35 cents a pound on ‘ Fillers,’ or the short leaf of the crop, and 75 cents a 
pound on the ‘ Wrappers,’ or the longer leaves of the crop, on all foreign tobacco imported into 
this country, gives the Philips Company just that much more profit per pound than the Dutch 
make, and this is why this company can make more money for the stockholders than the 
Dutch companies do. The McKinley bill will put a duty of $2.00 a pound on all Wrapper 
grades which are imported into this country, and that will greatly increase the profits of this 
American company. The names of the gentlemen who are connected with Mr. Philips in the 
management of the company is a guarantee that the business will be carried on honestly and 
faithfully, as they are long and honorably known to the business community. The company 
is bound to win great success and the people who are fortunate enough to be stockholders 
large profits on their investment.” 


The U. 8. Tobacco Journal says of Florida Havana Tobacco, Mr. Philips, and the 
Company : 

‘‘In appearance it is impossible to discern it from the genuine article (meaning imported 
Havana), and where it has been well cured it has also attained the quality of the Havana leaf. 
* * * * Mr. Charles 8. Philips may be calied the LL.D. of the art of handling tobacco. 
* * * * His process of curing is to be utilized through an incorporated company, which 
will grow and cure Florida Havana Tobacco on a large scale, similar in scope and purpose to 
the Sumatra Maatschappij (Dutch Tobacco Growing Co). Mr. Philips heads the company, 
with the President of the Leaf Tobacco Board of Trade, Mr. E. M. Crawford, Vice-President. 
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* * * * Tf a project like this were launched in the British capital it would not take twenty- 
four hours before the sharea would be gobbled up * * * * Florida has the soil and the 
climate to produce a leaf equal to the Cuban, and it can be produced at such a low cost that, 
with the present price of Havana, the enterprise MUST YIELD VERY LARGE RETURNS.” 


From the Tobacco Leaf, of New York, just before this company was organized : 


FLORIDA TOBACCO. 

‘* Florida is destined to take an important part in the culture of tobacco in the future. Its 
soil and climate adapt it to the growing the finest leaf known, and being so near Cuba the 
quality should be as good if the right kind of seed be used. The profits of growing tobacco in 
Florida should be as much greater than in Sumatra from the fact that all of the leaf which 
is grown from the Cuba seed (Vuelta Abajo), which will not make fine wrappers, will, when 

‘cured, produce a high-class filler which will sell at a large profit per acre, even if no wrappers 
are produced ; but it has been shown beyond a doubt that the yield of wrappers will be fully 
as large as in any country, running from 80 to 70 per cent, according to the care given the 
leaf during and after its growth. 

‘*It is a well-known fact that only the finest wrappers from a crop of Sumatra are useful 
or valuable in our market, as the peculiar quality of the leaf will not allow of its use for filler 
purposes, and the growing of Sumatra cannot be so profitable as the Cuba leaf. The success 
of Florida tobacco depends entirely on its care after itis grown. If it is handled and cured 
right there is not land enough in the whole State to cause over-production. The natives have 
no knowledge of the proper curing process necessary to fit the tobacco for this market. It 
seems to us that the time is now ripe for our people here in the trade to show a little enterprise 
and secure fortunes that await the asking. 

‘There certainly must be brains and money enough right among us to properly develop 
this matter, and from our standpoint all that is needed is a leader who possesses the proper 
knowledge and executive ability. We could name one person who would fill the bill com- 
pletely, who has given years of time to the scientific study of both the growing and curing of 
the leaf, one whose name is so familiar to the tobacco trade of the world that it is hardly 
necessary to mention it—Mr. Charles 8. Philips, of 188 Pearl Street, New York. If he could 
be induced to take the management of a Florida enterprise there could be no question about 
the success of it, and the dividends should be rolled up higher than the best-paying Dutch or 
Sumatra company. He is a self-made, successful business man, many years familiar with the 
handling of labor, with proved executive abilities, inventor of the most valuable patents known 
for curing tokacco, and parties investing their money in any — under his management 
could feel certain of big profits. 

‘« Every one at all familiar with the subject knows that sibaceo is the best-paying crop of 
the world. Florida tobacco will sell for at least three times the price of Connecticut or 
any other Northern or Western tobacco ; and yet it is not an unusual thing for our Eastern 
farmers to make more than 100 per cent on their tobaccocrop. If they did not they would 
not continue to make it a special crop year after year as they have. 

“‘ With such good prospects for making money, it ought not to be a difficult matter to raise 
all the capital needed for growing the leaf on a Jarge scale and supplying our market with fine 
goods superior to Sumatra, and enriching the trade and the country to the extent of many 
millions of dollars yearly, instead of enriching foreign merchants, 

“One good company in Florida will do the trade more good than a thousand small farmers 
who do not know how to cure the leaf and would continue to flood the market with trash ; for 
no matter how well it'is grown, it must be handled and cured right afterwards to be of value 
for cigar wrappers or fillers. A vast field is open to our trade. Our yearly increase of popu- 


lation gives us a steadily increasing demand for the leaf. Florida has only a limited quantity | 


of land suited for tobacco, and the first parties to locate there will get the cream of the land. 
She will never be a competitor of Northern seed leaf or Havana seed, but will compete with 
Sumatra and Cuba. 

‘The acreage and development of tobacco culture in Florida will necessarily be slow 
compared to the wants and needs of the market, and it is a question if she ever produces 
enough to seriously affect the market prices of either Sumatra or Cuba leaf ; and if such 
should prove to be a fact, then Florida would rule high in price, making it still more remuner- 
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ative to the growers of it, There is no good reason why Florida should not furnish us with 
all the wrappers for all the ‘‘ clear Havana” cigars made in this country, and by proper de- 
velopment of the finer qualities, we could become exporters of fine cigars,”—W. Y. Tobacoo 
| Leaf, March 27, 1889. 
SOLID FACTS! 
| “ The real business question of the matter of growing Havana Tobacco in Florida is not, 
Is Florida Havana Tobacco as good as the imported article, but is there a good profit in growing 
it? And that question is answered by saying that Florida Havana Tobacco can be grown and 
laid down in New York or any other market in this country at a cost not to exceed fifteen (15) 
cents per pound, and it can be sold for from forty (40) cents to one dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) 
per pound, according to quality, 40 cents a pound being the lowest price for the poorest of the 
crop, and in unlimited quantities, which shows that there is an enormous profit in the busi- 
ness,”—Tobacco Age. 

Send us your address for a copy of the Tobacco Age, and read the official reports of the 
Hon. L. B. Wombwell, Commissioner of Agriculture for the State of Florida ; Dr. and Hon, 
C. L. Mitchell, Commissioner of Lands and Immigration, Florida: Dr. L. C. Washburn, 
Superintendent of the Experimental Agricultural Station, Department of the U. 8S. Govern- 
ment, at Fort Myers, Florida; Hon. W. Hanson, Manager, South Florida Tropical Fruit 
Company, Fort Myers, Lee County, Florida; Judge D. J. Pulling, of Wisconsin, now of 
Madison, Florida ; Hon. D. H. Elliott, General Land Agent, Sanford, Florida ; J. D. Hashagen, 
General Eastern Agent Land Department of Florida, 261 Broadway, New York, on this 
Florida Havana Tobacco Growing question ; also the opinious of a large number of Cigar 
Manufacturers and Cigar Leaf Dealers, for which we have not the space here to give, and be 
fully convinced that we have not exaggerated any statement or misrepresented anything. 

This is an opportunity that comes but once in a lifetime, and now is the time for you to 
invest for a quick return of your money at a big protit, in a safe, non-speculative, 
purely legitimate industrial enterprise of proved merit and certain of 
success, with the additional great probability that inside of two or three years you will 
draw in dividends an amount greater than the principal or total amount of your investment. 
riptions are on the installment plan, so as to not inconvenience those who wish to 
ibe. We need money only once a month, as our labor bills come 
d we keep contracting for extending the plantation as the subscriptions come in. 
fill out accompanying subscription form (page x) for the number of shares you car 
for in five equal payments and mail it to our office, and do not wait until the 
shares are all gone and too late for you to get into this company. Subscriptions will be re- 
ceived and allot full in the order in which they are received at our office until the whole 
number has been subscribed for. You will thus see the necessity of being prompt in getting 
in your subscription. 

This will pay much greater than savings banks and your money just 
as secure, lands and the buildings on them (real estate), and if you cannot afford to take 
but one or a very few shares, do not be backward about sending in your subscription for just 
the number of shares you can afford to pay for, for the more subscribers the better, as during 
the next five to ten years we shall want ten to twenty millions of dollars in order to grow and 
cure enough of this kind of cigar and tobacco to supply the American market alone, for the 
reason that during the next ten years the increase in the consumption of cigars each year will 
average three hundred millions (800,000,000) of cigars, which will necessitate that we yearly 
increase the acreage of our plantations more than six thousand (6,000) acres per year, just to 
supply that deficiency, which now exists in our market for cigar tobacco and is the reason why 
we are importing so much tobacco which can be grown to a great profit in our tropical South 
Florida. We make no statemént that can be disputed. Call at our office and see Florida 
Havana Tobacco and smoke a cigar made from it which is the equal of any cigar imported 
from Havana or any other place. Dutch Tobacco Stocks are selling at about ten times their 
par value, and soon as we harvest this crop we expect to be able to make such a favorable 


report that our stock will go far above par. 
CHAS. S. PHILIPS, President, 


No. 188 Pearl Street, New York, N. Y. 
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FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 


MR. CHAS. S. PHILIPS, President, 
188 ‘Pearl Street, New York: 
| Hereby Subscribe to. Shares 
of the C. §. PHILIPS PATENT PROCESS TOBACCO GROWING AND CURING CO0., at $70.00 
per share, non-assessable, and agree to pay 20 per cent on subscribing, and 
20 per cent per month until all installments are paid. 


Dollars. 
Date, 1890. 
Name, 
Post- Office address in full, 
Agent, 
Address, 


Please date and fill out this blank for the number of shares you wish to subscribe for. Sign your name and address on the blank lines under the date and 
enclose Check or Draft for one-fifth of the amount you subscribe for and mail the same to the above address ; pipes receipt of which you will receive a proper 
receipt and a regular Engraved Certificate of Stock for the number of shares you subscribe for when the last installment is paid. 


AGENTS WANTED. WRITE FOR PARTICULARS AND SPECIFY TERRITORY WANTED. 
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On receipt of the price we will send to any 
address any of the Rings mentioned here, guar- 


DI AMOND anteeing that the buyer will be 

perfectly satisfied or we will 
return the money at once. Wewill send a larger 
and finer gem than was ever offered before for the 


price. Our Rings are 
sio, is, KNGAGEMENT ¢20° 
$40, $50, $75, $100, $125, $150, $200, $250, 
$300, $400, $500, up to any price wanted. Ear- 


rings, Studs, Bracelets, Buttons, 

Pendants, Necklaces equally low. RINGS 
Our gems include Rubies, Emeralds, Sapphires, 
Opals, Pearls, and all precious stones. Watches, 


Silverware, Fancy Goods, and everything in fine 
jewelry. 


J. H. JOHNSTON & CO., 17 Union Square, N. Y. 


EDWARD C. HALL, Vice-Pres’t,. RICHARD T. PULLEN, Sec’y. 


HALL’S SAFE *« LOCK CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF HALL’S PATENT 


Bank Locks & Vault Work 
SA HHS. 


3242 Broadway, New York. 
Cincinnati, Kansas City, Chicago, San Francisco, St. Louis, Cleveland, and Louisville. 


LATEST THING IN SUICIDES. 


An eccentric old gentleman in Harlem got so mad over the inferior quality of the silk 
with which he had had his umbrella re-covered, that as soon as he had paid the three 
dollars charged for the job he opened his mouth wide, rammed the umbrella right down 
his throat, and then opened it with a fearsome flourish. 


Young Flipperton, who is a bit of a poet, is in danger of being divorced by his wife. 
She asked him to write a birthday ode to her mother, and he could find no better rhyme 
for mother-in-law than smother-in-jaw, 


MISCELLANEOUS 
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VANTINE & Co. 


877 and 879 Broadway, New York. 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


— FROM — 


INDIA, PERSIA, TURKEY, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Rare Antique Rugs, 
Rich Oriental ‘Draperies, 
Rare and Elegant Embroideries, 


Antique Arms, Armor, and Weapons, Coffee Tables, Ladies’ 
Slippers, Embroideried Cushions, and Table Covers. 


Pesmaacnad FOR CIRCULAR OF RUGS. 


DR. S. A. PURDY’S “Vou vistt “ OPERA" 


Dr. Purpy’s FAMILY MEDICINES have stood 
the test of years and can be relied on as safe, 
efficacious, and quick in their action. 


Dr. S, A. Purdy’s Vegetable Tonic for Women 


is a positive cure for all diseases and weak- 
nesses peculiar to women. Price, $1 a bottle. 


Dr. S. A. Purdy’s Liver Pil 


cures constipation, biliousness, headache, and THE CELEBRATED 

torpid liver. Price, 25 cents a box.. P T AN O 
Dr, S. A, Purdy’s Nerve Tonic Pills. O RY Fs 

A radical cure for nervous debility and general | The Most Popular Upright Piano in the Country. 

nervous prostration. Price, $1 a box. Containg all the latest improvements, including the 


Descriptive circulars sent free on application. “ ZOLIAN ECHO” PEDAL. 
ed in tone, and general 


and Fancy Wooas. Send for Catalogue, Prices 


DR. PURDY MEDICINE CO., oe PEEK & SON, Mfrs., 


212 to 216 W. 47th St., and 1567 to 1569 ~ywongene i 
158 West 14th Street, New York City. NEW YORK CITY. - 
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RHEUMATISM MORE. 


ITS PROOFS ARE ITS MERITS. 


The wonderful and marvelous cures that are 
performed daily by 


MRS. DR. BAKER’S 


MAGNETIC LINIMENT 


Positively no connection with 


“Water” sellers. 


ead Is composed of the purest 


= herbs. 


are perfectly astounding to the general public. For 


RHBUMATISM 


and all other aches and pains none can compete with her dis- 


covery. All use it with perfect satisfaction. Fifty cents and $1 
per bottle. Sent to any address, C. O. D. 


MRS. DR. WM. BAKER, 


Office and Salesrooms, 23 East 14th St., Up-stairs, Rooms 6 to 12. 


R. W. ROBINSON & SON, Wholesale Druggists, 


632 and 992 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
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Few there are in the United States to-day unfamiliar with the reputation of 


California's Glorious Climate, 


Her Wonderful Resources, and Marvelous Variety 
and Beauty of Scenery. 


From almost every portion of the globe come 


Tourists, Health-Seekers, 
AND SETTLERS, 


To be benefited by its climate. 


Nowhere in the World has nature showered her beauties, her picturesque fertility, and awful 
grandeur more lavishly than she has on California. 


No section of the Globe holds more to interest the Tourist in search of Pleasure, Health, or 
Instruction. 


The great mass of snow in the Sierra Nevada Mountains this year will give the waterfalls 
of Yosemite a splendor never equaled before. 


Read what Rev. Dr. Talmage says of the Yosemite Valley : 


«There are the Bridal Veil falls, so thin that you can see the face of the mountain behind them. Yonder 
are Yosemite falls, dropping 2,634 feet, sixteen times greater. descent than that of Niagara. These waters are 
dashed to death on the rocks, so that their white spirits ascending in robes of mist seek heaven. Yonder are 
Nevada falls plunging seven hundred feet, the water in arrows, the water in rockets, the water in pearls, the 
water in amethysts, the water in diamonds. That cascade flings down the rocks enough jewels to array all 
the earth in beauty, and rushes on until it drops into a very hell of waters, the smoke of their torment ascending 
forever and ever.” 


The Hotel del Monte, at Monterey, Cal., is located on the fairest spot in California, justly 
termed the ‘‘ Queen of American Watering Places.” 


Ask for pamphlets descriptive of California Resorts, which are only located on 
the lines of the 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


J. C. STUBBS, R. GRAY, T. H. GOODMAN, 
3d Vice-President. Gen. Trafic Manager. Gen, Pass, @ Tkt. Agt. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


W. C. NEIMYER, Gen. west. Agt. E. HAWLEY, asst. Gen. Tragic Manager. 
204 CLARK STREET, CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
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HUMOROUS 


Goop News. 


They are going to train all the boys who are born deaf and dumb to become barbers, 
and the girls to be housekeepers. 


Tue Barrie or Buuwers. 


The bullets filled the air. 
They flew. 
The smoke was misty and thick. 
We charged ! 
We ran! 
. We fired! 
But although we did not win then, 
We made another charge! 
We saw them surrender ! 
We had gained the battle. 
Then we gave a shout! 
Then as? surrendered up their 
Arms. Up to the General. 
New York. CALDER JOHNSTON. 


[This thrilling ‘‘ Shenandoah Charge” is the production of a nine-year-old laureate, 
who actually witnessed the representation of the scene itself. ] 


WANTED, for immediate employment, a superior person, to undertake the duties of 
the Mayoratry in New York City. She will be expected to bring a supply of clean linen 
sufficient to last two years at least. Must have no godchildren, poor relations, personal 
followers, or other encumbrances. She will be required to see that the place and streets 
are kept thoroughly clean, and a chamber gymnasium will be furnished so that she may 
gain practice to enable her to chuck out any and all loafers. Nationality of less conse- 
gag than honesty. Applicants may apply at once to the Public Laundry Office, City 

. No false bosoms or bustles allowed. | 


Srreer SwEEPsTAKES. 


Mr. Beattie is considering a _ by which householders may have their streets cleaned 
on the lottery system. He thinks no one would then have to wait longer than nine years 
at most. 


Tue Sue-Samson ofr THE Deport. 


Groumuy.—Talk of your female acrobats! why, I can show you a woman who can hold 
up @ hundred men for five whole minutes without pulling a face! 

Dasniy.—Where and when ? 

Gromiy.-——At the Grand Central ticket office every afternoon, when the old girl is 
fumbling in her back-pocket for a dime. 


THe LeaRNED PROFESSIONS. 


The other day a Kentucky editor fired at a lawyer who had criticised an editorial, 
missed his aim, and killed the local parson instead. The doctor, who happened to be 
passing, injected an overdose of senrgnte into the editor to allay his excitement. The 
widows of the parson and the editor are now suing the lawyer for damages sustained 
through his incompetent literary criticism ; he is suing the doctor for compensation for 


. the loss of the editor, a valuable client of his, and the lawyer is judge of the court. 


Too Mucu Porter. 


Swirgs. —Say, Jim, they’re yoih’ to count the New York census all over agin. Now, I 
calls that tough on the likes o’ you an’ me. 

Grimes.— Well, they says we left half of the people in the Fourth Ward uncounted. 
_ Swrrrs.—That be blowed fora tale. To fell the truth I was so bloomin’ full all the 
time I was dojn’ the job I counted everybody twice, cos I seed ’em double. 
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Profeassor McGee sat him down after tea 
To aid his digestion with snuff, 

A monkey (a bad one as all monkeys be) 
Stole a pinch, but he soon had enough. 


CHICAGO NORTHWESTERN 


RUN S 


THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


ATTACHED TO 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 
FROM CHICAGO TO 


OMAHA in - - 15%: Hours. | SAN FRANCISCO in - 85 Hours. 
DENVER in - - 88% ST. PAUL in - - - 18% * 
PORTLAND in - 82 “Ss MINNEAPOLIS in 14 “ 


DULUTH in - - 16% Hours. 
With fast trains and direct connections to and from all points in the West and Northwest. 


SUPERB DINING CARS ON THROUGH TRAINS. 
FREE CHAIR CARS TO DENVER AND PORTLAND, 
Al Agents sell Tickets via THE NORTHWESTERN. 


W. H. NEWMAN, J. M. WHITMAN, W. A. THRALL, 


8d Vice-President. Gen’! Manager. Gen’! Pass, and Ticket Agent. 


HUMOROUS 
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He sneezed with ker-choo, a-ker-o-sho he snoze 
"Till the hair in his eyebrows turned le; 

He thought it would never stop tickling nose, 
And it tied two hard knots in bis tail. 


If vou wisi 
to Advertise 
Anything 
Anywhere 

as Any time 


WRITE TO 


Gro. P. & Co. 


No. ro Spruce Street, 
NEW YORK. 


ABOUT GLOVES. ' 
When buying gloves, remember that there is such a 
thing as a price that is TOO CHEAP. It is betterto 
pay a oe and get good gloves like Hutchin- 
s0n’s. ey are made from selected skins, in the best 
manner, are WARRANTED to be the most 
serviceable made. If your dealer does not keep them, 
send ge to the manufacturer for the book ‘‘ About 
Gloves.” It will interest you. Estabiished 1862. 
JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, Johnstown, WN. Y. 


PERFECTION IN ROAD CARTS. 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
BUGGIES, CARRIAGES, and CUTTERS. 
Write CROTON CARRIAGE COMPANY, 
Groton, ompkins County, New York. 


COMPOUND OXYGEN TREATMENT. 


The Rational Cure for Chronic Diseases. 


OFFICE: 
343 Main St., 
ase. 


It is with great pleasure that we are able to 
to our s COMPOUND OXYGEN in such 
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io 
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same treatment 
Be. ai. as if they were to our | 
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WHAT “Ss tHe MERRITT TYPEWRITER. 
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This is exact copy of The "MERRITT'S" work. 
It is equal to that of any High Priced Type- 
writer. Relieves fatigue from steady use of 
pen. Improves spelling and punctuation. Inter- 
ests and instructs children. The entire corres-=- 
pondence of a business house can be done with 
it. Learned in a half hour from directions. 
Prints capitals, small letters, figures and 
|characters,—-78 in all. Price $15, complete. 


The MERRITT Typewriter i is the BEST. 


WHY? 


BECAUSE, It prints from CLEAR, METAL TYPE. 
= It prints with Perfect Alignment. 
” It has no Ribbon to Wear Out, Smut Fingers or Paper 
<s It is a Simple, Compact Machine. 
se It is sent to any address on receipt of 815.00. 
- It does work equal to the Hundred Dollar Machines; 
o It can both DUPLICATE and MANIFOLD. 
™ No other low-priced Typewriter oan do this, 
. No Rubber Type Machine can compete with it, 
. It is Everybody's Typewriter. 
. Everybody wants a MERRITT. 


Write for Circulars, Voluntary Testimonials & Sworn-to Speed Test of 60 Words a Minute, 


LYON MANUFACTURING CO., 


SENT IMMEDIATELY TO ANY 59 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY, 


RESS ON RECEIPT 
PRICE, 815,00. AGEWTs. 
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ACADEMY THE SACRED 


NEW YORK. 


This Academy is located near the Central Park, in the vicinities of Harlem 
and Manhattanville. The site is elevated, healthy, and beautiful. The grounds 
for recreation and promenade are neat and spacious, surrounded by shrubbery, 
and pleasantly shaded by grove and forest trees. 

The plan of instruction adopted in this Institution unites every advantage 
which can contribute to an education at once solid and refined. Particular 
attention is paid to propriety of deportment and personal neatness, while the 
health of the pupils is an object of constant solicitude. 

Difference of religion is no obstacle to the admission of young ladies, 
provided they be willing to conform to the general regulations of the school. 


THe RM Ss: 


Board and Tuition, per scholastic year (10 months), #300 00 


Use of Books and Stationery, - - - 16 00 
Use of Library, - - - 3 00 
Physician’s Fees, - 5 00 
Use of Apparatus, according to Class, #3 00 to 5 00 


and #140 per annum; Drawing, #80; Painting, $100; 
Latin and Modern Languages, each, #50. 


The scholastic year is divided into two terms of five months each. 
All the above amounts are due in advance, at the beginning of each term. 


The French Language, being generally spoken in the Institution, forms no 
extra charge. 


ACADEMY OF THE SACRED HEART, 
Entrance, 128th St. and St. Nicholas Ave., Manhattanville, New York City. 
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PROFESSORS’ } and #100; Harp, #150; Guitar, #80; Singing, #160 
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BROOKLYN. Eprirx M. Sreven. 


Cleveland, because he’ll ride over a General President to victorious liberty, as did the 
wig of Washington on his inauguration day. 
Toronto, CaN. A. CopLann. 


Harrison, because, like the particle of foreign substance which, when under Wash- 
ington’s wig, deranged his choleric equilibrium and brought down the headgear, the 
leaven of Free Trade will upset Harrison. 

Toronto, Can. A. CoPpLAND. 


Cleveland, because he (re)lies on his head. 
Martinspore, W. Va. F. Vernon 


Harrison. George Washington’s wig must have suggested to his contemporaries, and 
to the student of history now suggests, the grandfather of that great soldier and patriot. 
Which of us, irrespective of political affinities, thinks of the present distinguished occu- 
pant of the Presidential chair apart from his gallant grandfather? Mr. President Harri- 
son therefore does resemble George Washington’s wig, and ex-President Cleveland does 
not, so far as we can judge. 

PrrrsspureH, Pa. Q. E. D. 

Moreover, an anagram of Benjamin Harrison forms the phrase, ‘‘ join his barren man.” 
Paying George Washington the compliment of believing that he wore his wig for a sensi- 
ble purpose rather than at the dictates of an expiring fashion, the wig would join the 
only barren part of his noble skull, viz., the convex roof of the same. 


Harrison, because being a Republican most resembles a W(h)ig. 
Aunany, N. Y. Crom1a Gorpon, 


Harrison, because one was a decent wig, and the other is a Whig descent. 
Urioa, N. Y. E. B. Horron. 


Harrison, because he is the one the Harr(hair)-is-on. 
Sepauia, Mo. H. B. Srrrs. 


The wig was most like Cleveland, tho’ 
The thought you shouldn’t crow over; 
‘The wig couldn’t grow over a president, 
While the other was President Grover. 
Rocuester, N. Y. SHERMAN D. RicHARDSON. 


Why, Cleveland is the man, I would always have said. 
Washington’s wig covered too noble a head, 
To ever resemble one cringing in terror 
’Fore John Bull, of England, or Jim, who is nearer. 
Hampven Srpney, Va. C. W. JENNINGS. 


Cleveland, because he was the whitest. 
New Haven, Conn. G. K. 


Harrison, because his head is the one the most white hair is on (Harr-is-on). 
Norrouk, Va. H. N. Povson. 


Harrison, because he is used to suit the times. . 
HERNDON. HERNDON. 


Harrison, because he became the head of the State on the retiring of a President hav- 
ing no heir (hair). 
Sr. Louis, Mo. Maainn. 
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MAGNIFICENT OFFER 


MADE TO THE 


Readers 's Magazine. 


N order to introduce our Artistic Crayon 

Portraits and other productions to the public, 

we make this special offer viz.: For the 
small amount of $5.00 we will make you one 
dozen of our best finished Cabinet Photographs, 
together with one of our finest three-quarter life- 
size Crayon Portraits, taken from life, or any 
Photographs you may desire to have made. 


This offer is bona fide. 


Tanquerey Photographic Art Studio, 


COR. 14th STREET and 6th AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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Have you ordered your 


COAL 


Yet, for next Winter? 
not, take advantage 
the low Summer prices, 
and call 


Tone & Co., 


2314. EIGHTH AVENUE, 
Foot of 133d Street, North River, 


155TH STREET, near TENTH AVENUE. 
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Boston 222s 32 Temple place. 
Brookipn = = = Fulton St., cor. Wopt. 
Paris = = = = 26 Rue Y Engbien. 


Rew Work = = 56 & 58 Wi, 14tb St. 
Pbiladelpbia = = = 1022 Chestnut St, 


Is Now Showing the Largest Stock of 


French Millinery Goods, 


Paris Bonnets, English Round Hats, 


Of Special and Exclusive Designs (Copies and Originals of Our 
Own Workrooms). 


NOVEL SHAPES 


In Untrimmed Straw Hats and Bonnets, in Plain and Fancy Grades. 


Paris Flowers, 
Entirely Novel Creations. 


OSTRICH TIPS AND PLUMES, 


In the Newest Shades: 


Ribbons, Velvets, Fancy Laces, etc. 
ALL AT THE MOST POPULAR PRICES. 


FRENCH MILLINERY 
| 
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Furniture and 


PARLOR SUITS. 

Our Parlor Suits are all made to order, with espe- 
cial reference to giving satisfaction. 

We keep a very large assortment covered in the 
latest styles. 

Great numbers of Parlor Suits are sold by short- 
sighted dealers without any regard to wear or dura- 
bility. We could not keep our large trade if we did 
business on this principle. 


CHAMBER SUITS. 


We have one of the largest and best assorted Stocks of 
Chamber Suits in the city at astonishingly low prices. 


DINING ROOM FURNITURE. 


The best selection of medium and low-priced Side- 
boards, Extension Tables, and Chairs in the City. 


FOLDING BEDs. 


A very extensive assortment of Folding Beds of the 
best makers. 


BEDDING, STOVES, ETC. 


Our Stock of Bedding covers everything in this line. 
Stoves and Kitchen Utensils in great variety at low- 
est prices. 


CARPETS, OIL-CLOTHS, SHADES, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
One of the best assorted stocks in the city. 


EASIEST TERMS OF CREDIT. 


Our large experience, ample capital, low expenses, 
and large business give us advantages over our com- 
petitors, which our customers largely get the benefit of. 


B, M. COWPERTHWAIT & C0., 


ESTABLISHED 1807, ‘ 


(93 to 205 Park Row, New York. 
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THE POST SHOE 


204 BROADWAY, COR. FULTON STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


It is not the largest store in the city, by any 
means; but what you want when you buy a 
pair of shoes is not the satisfaction of buying in 
the biggest ‘store, but shoes that will fit well, 
wear well, and can be bought at a moderate 

All this you will get at the Evening Post 
Shoe Store better than at most other establish- 
ments. 

Call, and see if it isn’t so. 


H. OPPENHEIMER, PROPRIETOR. 


| 
| 
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Tom: So you think you can’t get style or a fit in Ready-Made Clothes? Next time you want to 
try, go to King’s—w t ! 


BARGAIN BOOM! 


CENTLEMEN’S FINEST SPRINC SUITS. 


Prince Alberts, Frocks, Cutaways or Sacks, Single or Double-Breasted, Silk-Lined, or Faced, | 
Best Imported Cloths and faultlessly -fitting ; guaranteed in every respect. 
Your choice of over 3000 patterns, in every style, at 


$15.00. 


Also, Genuine “Slater” Blue Flannel Suits, Double And Best Business Suits, in Fancy Mixtures, Cassi- 
meres, Corkscrews. and Diagonals, reliably 
Warp Serge Linings, at made, and worth double, at 


$8.75. $7.50. 


The Leading American Clothiers, 627 & 629 Broadway, near Bleecker St. 
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An ocean delicacy with a sea-breeze freshness. 


McMENAMIN & CO.’S 
DEVILED CRABS 


. (In their natural shells). Served atleast 
once a week, they make a grateful 
change in the family diet. 


A delicious. entree. 
A royal supper dish. 
Can be served hotor cold. 
Ash your Grocer all about them. 


McMENAMIN & CO., Hampton, Va. 


Muddy Skin, 
Moth Wrinkles, 
Red Nose, or any 
other form of Skin 


WHEN 


ou certain! 
y Bes y 


and the ans genuine Safe 
Arsenic. €1.00per box. By mail to any address. 


MIDDLETON DRUC CO., 


74 M Cortlandt Street, 
NEW YORK. 


10, 000 IN IN USE. 


ational and Perfected 
Elastic Trusses. 


TRIAL VON HARTMAN’S 
cure 
J 
Improved Infants’ Trusses, 
Abdominal Supporting Belts, 
Common Sense All Elastic Shoulder 
Braces, /itc., Etc. 


For circulars and advice, address 


NATIONAL ELASTIC TRUSS CO., 


695-697 Broadway, New York. 


GOITRE, OR THICK NECK. 


I have a Positive, Speedy, Harm- 
Jess and almost Inexpens} ve Cure, 
i Come or write to me, at 28 Living- 
ston Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Itisno lodine Smear. Cure 


Indispensable for every City and Country Household 


— FOR —— 


FARM DAIRY. 


The world-famous Frank’s American Wonder Machine, awarded Highest Medals, Paris World Exposi- 


tion, etc., always produces 


FIRST-CLASS GRANULAR BUTTER 


{the very gilt-edge), from sweet milk, sweet or sour cream, in 


TWO MINUTES. 


The same whether in Winter or Summer. 


(Party not keeping cows can 


cream and make its own By butter daily, coating less than even such of inferior qos y it peg 


experience needed, any child can successfull 


Buttermilk remains Posey sweet for Coffee, etc. Recommended BiB ph 
tt Ice Cream in four minutes, and delicious Cream 

excellent for cooling off new milk. Prices: 5 quarts, $5.50; for Dairies; 14 ag $10.00; 24 

Active Agents wanted, 25 per cent. on samples. 


Machine also makes 
40 quarts, $23.00 (packing, 10 cent. 
teed as presented. 


manage it. Works from one pint up. 


butter. 

as best "Baby Fcod, 
in two Is also 
uarts, $15.00; 
nes guaran- 


F. A. FRANK & CO., Pat. and Sole Mfrs., 


316 E. 82d Street, New York. 
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being torn 
@ from the garment; and the cost in labor, time, 
trouble and making repairs to garments wrench- 
ed by other wringers is RE in 
EMPIRE WRINGER, 


than 

manufactan calers. 
EMPIRE W WRINGER 
Auburn, ¥ 


DIXON'S PENCILS 


Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. 


If your stationer does not mention Betronn’s Macazinr, 
and send 16 cents in stamps to h Dixon Crucible Co., of Jersey 
City, N. J., for samples worth double the the money. Itis worth yourtrouble. 


IDLE 


pend for circulars to 
Wm. H. PARMENTER, 


one half the profits. 
General Agent of the 
WINNER INVESTMENT Co. 


MONEY 
AIR@ REMOVED 


Permanently, root and branch, in fiveminutes, without pain, 
discoloration DIES: with ¢¢ Pilla Solvene.” Sealed 
ileox Specific Co., Phila., Pa. 


Invested to yield a pres- 
ent income of from 6 per 
cent to 8 per cent with 


ive 


24-page Illustrated Ca: for cts. 


AT FOLKS® 


nti-Corpulene FP. tis” lose laths. a 
month, y cause no sickness, contain no poison and never 


fail, Sold or o mail. ay 


ulars (sealed) 


PILLOW SHAM 
for 10 cts. Agents wanted. T.M. GANDY, Chester, Conn. 


PARABOLON 


ACIC LANTERNS 
STEREOPTICONS. 


KEROSENE or Lime LIGHT. 
For Entertainment or Instruction at home 
or in large halls. 


DO YOU PHOTOGRAPH? 


We can make Lantern Slides from your Negatives. 
Special facilities on the premises for the production 
of the very finest Colored Slides, Apparatus, &c. 
CataLocurs Free. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
J. B. COLT & CO., 16 Beekman Street, New York. 
OUTFITS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Washington, D. C, 
No attorney's fee until Patent is obtained. 


Write for Inventor's Guide. 


STAMPS—i00 tare veri. 


a, Honduras, Old 
Ora 


etles. China. 


10c. Large m 
ete., FREE! AGENTS wih at 33 1 
‘om, STANDARD STAMP CO. 
Proved to 928-025 Lasalle St., St. Louis, Mo. 


No Music Boxes can beGuaranteed withoutGautschi’s 
rig Safety Tune ch . Patent, Nov. 12, 1889. 
d Music Boxes carefully paired and Improved. 


RHEUMATISM NO MORE. 


The Wonderful and Marvelous Cures that are Per- 
formed Daily by 


MRS. DR. BAKER’S 


MAGNETIC LINIMENT 


astounding to the general 


public. For 


RHEUMATISM 


and all other aches and can 
her discovery. All use it wi 


New York City. 


Agency, 682 Sixth Ave., New York. 
: (Cor. THIRTY-SEVENTH Sr.) 


| 
THE EMPIRE WRINGER Ser EMPIRE: | 
is absolutely free from the faults of all other wring- never out of order. It is made ef 
any tele winner Woot, Fubber and iron, and wall last tor 
out perfectly on the other side. Buttons hanging by > labor DOt grease the 
wan 
== Ba) Hawaii, fine - 8., Interior, Treasury, 
~ P. O., War, etc., with elegant 
100 assorted rare Mexico, 
Sevion. Guiana, Turkey. Costa-Rica, etc. 
HEADQUARTERS !N AMERICA FOR Music Boxes. | 
ACT | 
Moa 
JSICBOXES 
= 
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DEAFNESS. 


ITS CAUSES AND CURE 


Scientifically treated by an aurist of world-wide 
reputs.tion. ‘Deafness eradicated and entirely cured, 

of from 20 to 30 years’ standing, after all other treat- 
ments have failed. How the difficulty is reached 
and the cause in circulars, 
with afftiavits and of cures from promi- 
nent people, 


SOL. COLEMAN, 
KO-KO-TULU 


Write for SAMPLE PACKAGE, Six Cents. 


Mme. MONTENECRO’S 
MAGIC HAIR RESTORATIVE. 


The most wonderful pcos of the age. Warranted 
to stop in three days, the hair from falling out, even 
after gnant fevers, or to make it grow where there 
is baldness—uniless of too long standing. 

Applications made at 


2x CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Price, $1 a bottle ; sold only at the above address. 


DR. FONTAINE’S PREPARATION 


BEAUTIFUL FORM, 
effect witch is permanent. Where 
a fine bust exists it preserves it firm and 
perfect in sha A fairtrial will convince 
vu of itse cacy and elicit your sincere 

ks and enthusiastic praise. = ex- 


“Tam delighted at the result,” 


: am 

t of $1. I also have ele; 

Creams, Freckle tle Lotion, © omplexion W: Wrinkle 

daraine Female etc. FATTENING FORMULA 

makes pale and thin ladies rosv and plump. Sealed pe i 4c. 


MADAME FONTAINE, 34 West 14th St., N.Y. 


CARDS 
CARD 00., CENTERBROOK, CONN. 


GUNS. 


Fine Guns, mad ads by 6 ker, Cl 
e rker, Clabro an 

at We include a number 

excellent Doub Breech-loaders at 00. Single- 

barrel at $4.50 and $8.50, Last named has Scott Top Lever. 

Terms, C.0.D. When full amount comes with the 

furnished free 


able for shooting Rats, English pare, and other 
and for target Revolvers, istea, fot 
home defense—cash with order—22-cal., 32-cal. 


$8-cal. Bull-dog, $2.50—former price, $9.60. = 
stamps toinsure answer and catalogue. og by P. 0. 
Order, Registered Letter, or N. ¥. Draft. P.O, Box 1i14. 


THE H. & D. FOLSOM ARMS CO., 15 Murray 8t., N. Y. 


MADE FROM 


FLOWERS 


in the Land of Flowers. 

Hundreds of testimonials from every state 
in the union commend our perfumes for 
DELICACY, LASTING, and PERFECT 
SEMBLANCE TO THE ODOR OF 
THE FLOWER. 


If your druggist does not keep them, send 
us 20 cents in stamps, and we will mail you 
sample of twelve leading odors, and instruc- 
tions how to test. Mention this Magazine. 


We live up to our trade-mark : 
‘* Delicate as a cobweb, 
Lasting as the hills.’’ 


DOUSSAN FRENCH PERFUMERY CO. 


46 Chartres Street, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


THE DEAFNESS CAUSED BY 
SCARLET FEVER, COLDS, 
MEASLES, CATARRH, 4c. 
GY THE USE OF THE INVISIBLE 


Piles RUDY’S PILE SUPPOSITORY 


5. a sovereign remedy for Piles (Bleeding, 
nd, Inward, etc.), w er of recent or — 
qantte. It gives inatant relief, and effects a radi 


and permanent cure. No surgieal — aired. 
—S. it, and relleve your sufferings. d for circular 


le by mail. tow. Sent by 
of price, 
MARTIN RUDY, Lancaster, Pa., U.S. A. 


ROOFING 


ELASTIC ROOFING FELT conte only $2.00 
oad os square feet. a good roof for years, an 
anyone can put it on. "hat poh nea for sample and 
particulars. 


GUM ELASTIC ROOFING co., 
38 and 41 West Broapway, - New Yorx, 


Lecal Agents Wanted. 


j 
; Dr. A. FONTAINE, 34 West 14th St., N.Y. i 
| 
NN wonders forme — 
SO guaranteed to atlarger 
‘cto 
H. A. WALES, Bridgepert, 
FINEG 
| | 
of charge. e@ also offer the Plymouth Air Rifle, made 
wholly of brass and steel, nickel-plated, with Antique Oak 
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There must be 


some reason for it 


We never have compelled anyone to use 
Pearline. We'dlike to, but it isn’t feas- 
ible. Besides, itisn’t necessary. Millions 
use Pearline,and have tested and proved 
it. It’stoo old to be unknown, if it were 
a fraud, but where is the thing as popular 
and yet so young ? If youknow Pearline, 
you know the reason. In all washing and - 
cleaning, there’s nothing that saves as 
much labor and doés as much work, It 
hurts nothing, saves wear on everythin 
costs no more than common soap and is more scesieindea. 
Reasons enough for most women ; think, are they not good 
enough for you? 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers wili tell ** this 


Beware’ is as good as” or ‘‘ the same as Pearline.” ALSE— 
Peartine i is never peddled, and if your mi some- 


thing in place of Pearline, do the honest thing—send it back, 170 JA PYLE ew York. 


HOT-WATER HEATERS, 
_ WARM AIR FURNACES, 
STEAM HEATERS, 


Suitable for all kinds of Public 
or Private Buildings. 


We manofacture the largest line of Heating 
Apparatus in the world, and guarantee all our 
goods to be first class in every respect. 


- Business established 1887. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO., 


‘Sele Manufacturers, 
84 LAKE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 232 & 234 WATER ST., NEW YORK. 


| 
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P FROM countless homes all over the 
United States arises a burst of joyful 
thanksgiving, not only for the fruits 

of the earth, but also for a!l the advantages 

of modern life and progress. Happy women 
in bright homes, who have earned a reputa- 

tion for cleanliness and thrift, remember ° 

with thankfulness the day when they first read am adver- 

tisement of SAPOLIO, and were led to test its merits al 
every department of their housework, 
a\\ At the same timc, amid all this thankfulness, it is but 
ee ri its | proper to pause for a moment and consider the deplorable 
uM | state of those heathen people who have never used SAPOLIO, 
A : and who are therefor deprived, in no small degrec, of a 
~ full sense of comfort and coatentment. 


‘BEWARE + OF ¢ IMITATIONS. 


THE MASON & HAMLIN PIANO 


Illustrates the same high standard of excellence which has alwayscharacterized _ 
the MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS, and won forthem the Highest Awards 
at ALL GREAT WORLD'S EXHIBITIONS since and including that of Paris, 1867. 
Organ and Piano Catalogues sent free to any address. 

SOLD ON EASY TERMS, AND RENTED. | 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CG. 


BOSTON, MASON & HAMLIN HALL, 154 & 155 Tremont Street. 
NEW YORK, I58 Fifth Avenue. CHICAGO, Wabash Avenue. 


| 
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TARY WOOLEN SYSTEM GO., | | 


and 829 Broadway, New York, 


ies our Trade Mark Closely ! 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS ! 
¢ sek attention to our Complete Assortment of 
i FALL AND WINTER 


INDERWEAR) 


to fe el of finest 
under enpe yi, thes refinement which distinguishes 
Company 8m, r authorized agents Y. all of 
ana list, free by mail. 


Sanitary Woolen System 


+827 and 829 Broadway, New York, 


on account of its appro- 
priateness, has been given by 
Colgate & Co, to their latest 
style, a sweet ard lasting 


NEW PERFUME. 


The combination of odors 
which form the bouquet of 


Fieurette is exceedingly rich, 
possessing that delicacy and 


COLCATE’S 


SOAPS and PERFUMES 


GOLD MEDAL, PARSS, 1878. 


W. Barer & 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


* of Cocoa 


rrowroot .or and is 
1ore economical, costing, less than one cent a 
. It is delicious; néurishing,strengthen- 

, EASILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 

3 invalids as well as for persone in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
BAKER & DORCHESTER, MASS 


mixed .with Starch, 
‘efore | 


Tue Finest ImporTen. 


Blended from the 
Grades of 


‘NEVER VARIES. = 


Unequalled in FONE, 


BILITY. 
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ore used in its prepar- 
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